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has the baking industry been con- 

fronted with such serious problems 
as those now engaging the close attention 
of the leading men in the trade. Bakery 
and bakery products legislation, mainte- 
nance of prices to a proper standard, 
permanent abolishment of stale returns, 
standardization of weights, furtherance 
of association work, technical education 
‘and the competition of the home-baking 
housewife are some of the most important 
topics which the trade has now under 
discussion, and which thinking men in the 
industry realize must be decided in such 
a way as to contribute to the betterment 
of the business. 

It was a desire to get an authoritative 
expression regarding these vitally impor- 
tant trade subjects which prompted The 
Northwestern Miller to seek an interview 
with George S. Ward, president of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. It felt certain that his discussion 
of the questions would present not only 
his own views but also reflect the senti- 
ment of the majority of wide-awake and 
enterprising bakers of the country. 

When it was explained to Mr. Ward 
that The Northwestern Miller desired 
to present to its readers his views on the 
various important questions now com- 
manding the thought and study of the 
baking trade, he stated that while he 
would not attempt to answer its queries 
in a manner which would be considered 
final or conclusive, he would, nevertheless, 
endeavor to express opinions which he 
hoped would be helpful to all in the 
trade. 


Pires the at no time in its history 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 

Since Mr. Ward’s company is recog- 
nized as a leader in bread advertising, and 
he himself is known to all bakers for his 
aggressive and persistent publicity meth- 
ods, he was asked to tell how far and 
in what way bakers could co-operate in 
advertising their products in competition 
with homemade bread. 

“I do not believe,’ he replied, “that 
bakers can accomplish very much in the 
way of co-operative advertising designed 
to compete with homemade bread. I mean 
by that, advertising put out and paid for 
by a group of bakers in any one city or 
community. Co-operative advertising of 
this kind must of necessity eliminate 
whatever individuality there might be in 
each baker’s product or advertising. His 
identity and the identity of his bread 
would suffer a partial eclipse, and there 
would be more or less confusion created in 
the mind of the housewife which would 
probably result in her electing to continue 
home baking and thus defeat the purpose 
of the advertising. There is a possibility, 
too, that the housewife would resent what 
she might term a united attack on her 
baking skill. 

“There is a splendid opportunity, how- 
ever, for national co-operation in bak- 
ery advertising. National co-operation 
can be accomplished, and at compara- 
tively small cost, by means of the syndi- 
cate plan of advertising. By syndicate 
plan I mean that one baker in a city can 
co-operate with individual bakers in other 
cities to advertise a distinctive brand of 
bread. The syndicate plan of bread ad- 
vertising can be carried out in practical- 
ly every city in the country without any 
baker coming in direct competition. with 
another. In addition to that, the syndi- 
cate plan of co-operative advertising is 
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economical, for the baker can secure 
through this method, for a comparatively 
small outlay, a campaign embracing the 
use of practically every standard public- 
ity medium, and which, if backed up with 
energetic selling efforts, should prove to 
be very successful. 

“There are several of these advertising 
campaigns available right now, and the 
baker who puts on any one of them and 
gets behind it with energy ana resolution 
will be displaying a fine form of co-opera- 
tion which will help himself and his fel- 
low-bakers. All bread advertising which 
makes the proper appeal to the house- 
wife helps to bring the baker’s product 
to her favorable attention, and is bound 
to make inroads upon her home-baking 
activity and eventually convert a large 
majority to the use of baker’s bread. Let 
us have more bread advertising by bakers 
everywhere. We ourselves welcome the 
publicity campaigns put out by our com- 
petitors, for we believe that as long as 
the copy carries the right appeal it will 
help all of us to supply a larger measure 
of the housewives’ bread requirements.” 


THE FIVE-CENT LOAF 
Responding to a question as to what 
measures, if any, should be taken to pre- 
vent the return of the traditional five-cent 
loaf when flour prices become normal, 
Mr. Ward said: “The return of the five- 
cent loaf cannot occur at this time, even 
if the price of flour is restored to that 
of pre-war days. 
ing in the bread business at this time 
make such a possibility very remote. The 
cost of all bread-making material is high, 
and the same is true of operating, sup- 
plies, equipment, ete. Labor, I am glad to 
say, is receiving the best reward for its 
services in the history of our industry, 
and I may add, in respect to that fact, 
that our own attitude is of the friend- 
liest character. Employers everywhere, 
I believe, are sincere in their wish to 
maintain wages at the highest point com- 
patible with good business, and those in 
the baking industry are no exception. 
“With this feeling on the wage question 
general throughout the trade, and with 
continued high prices of all raw material 
and supplies, the reduction in the price 
of flour would not be sufficient to effect a 
return to the five-cent loaf. As a matter 
of fact, at present the price of flour 
plays so small a part in the cost of bread 
as compared with general manufacturing 
costs that if the baker were to procure 
his flour free of cost, he would still be 
unable to make and sell the five-cent 
pound loaf with any profit to himself.” 


LEGISLATION 


In view of the fact that legislation to 
help the industry is, perhaps, the most 
important subject under consideration by 
the trade, Mr. Ward was asked what he 
thought could be done to secure such leg- 
islation, and how bakers could be pro- 
tected against unwise local laws and or- 
dinances. 

“The only practical way to secure legis- 
lation which may help the industry re- 
tain the good things which have come 
from war-time experiences is to have uni- 
form bills presented to all state legisla- 
tures, which should cover the subject of 


Other conditions exist-' 


bakery and bakery products legislation 
after the manner of the bill now before 
the legislature of the state of Indiana.” 
[The Indiana bread bill referred to is 
printed elsewhere in this issue.] “How- 
ever, legislation is something which it is 
wise to approach cautiously, and there is 
no question that the industry would be 
considerably better off if its objects could 
be accomplished without resorting to leg- 
islative rule. That, unfortunately, seems 
to be impossible. 

“While there now exists among many 
members of the trade a unity of thought 
concerning things which will contribute 
to the welfare of the business, such as 
the permanent abolishment of stale re- 
turns, standardization of weights and dis- 
continuing the giving of secret rebates, 
discounts and premiums, there is, never- 
theless, a difference of opinion existing 
in some quarters as to the merits of these 
splendid reforms. That difference in at- 
titude would seem to indicate that the 
trade is not yet ready, and’I do not be- 
lieve it is, for uniform legislation, but 
when the time arrives the proposed In- 
diana law is the one I would advance as 
being best adapted to render helpful 
service to the baker, the dealer and the 
consumer. 

“As to the protection of the baker 
against unwise local laws and ordinances 
designed to hamper him in the conduct 
of his business, it will be apparent that 
proper state legislation would be the best 
sort of protection against any local or- 
dinances of this kind.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The matter of technical education for 
bakers is a topic which has recently re- 
ceived considerable attention. It was 
asked by what means the American As- 
sociation could conduct: a campaign of 
this kind which would render practical 
help to the baker. 

“To my mind the answer to that ques- 
tion is the American Institute of Baking. 
The Institute is the greatest idea which 
has ever been advanced for the good of 
the industry. Its purpose is to educate 
bakers to a better and tore advanced 
knowledge of their trade, and to help 
them produce better and more wholesome 
bread. Not only will the baker benefit by 
the work the Institute will do and the 
results it will obtain, but the whole nation 
will be the gainer in the way of being 
supplied with more healthful and nutri- 
tious bread. 

“The American Association is working 
hard and constantly to see this great un- 
dertaking realized, and if all its members, 
and the members of every other bakers’ 
association, will get behind the plan and 
support it by subscribing and becoming 
members, the Institute will render service 
to the trade and public in the years to 


come which will elevate the industry to a_ 


dignity and prestige exceeding our high- 
est hopes.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH RETAILERS 
Mr. Ward was asked in what way he 
thought his association could extend its 
principle of co-operation to includé the 
Retail Merchant Bakers’ Association. 
“We are preaching the gospel of co- 
operation and association, and, as I see it, 
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THE BAKER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


the American Association and the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America can be of 
material help to one another by follow- 
ing with zeal and earnestness that same 
line of activity. They should work to- 
gether to bring all bakers, large and small, 
wholesale and retail, to realize the ad- 
vantages of association and co-operation, 
and in that way bring their fellow-mem- 
bers together for the open-and-above- 
board discussion of trade problems, par- 
ticularly those having to do with such 
matters as-fair and unfair trade prac- 
tices, cost accounting, advertising, etc. 
The business importance of truthful and 
sensible advertising has never been fully 
realized by some bakers. Cost account- 
ing has not even been heard of in some 
plants, and in many is neither understood 
nor practiced. 

“Association work by the two organiza- 
tions will bring subjects like these to the 
front, and by free and full discussion and 
explanation make for a better knowledge 
and understanding of them, all of which 
will-work to the advantage of the retail 
or wholesale baker as an individual and 
to the industry as a whole. The two asso- 
ciations could also co-operate to make the 
American Institute a reality and ‘a suc- 
cess, for that undertaking will prove to 
be a common point of interest.” 


MILLERS AND BAKERS 
Suggestions were asked for as to how 
the Millers’ National Federation and the 
baking industry could co-operate for the 
welfare of both. 

“The best form of co-operation which 
the millers could give our industry just 
now is to whole-heartedly support the 
American Institute of Baking—practical- 
ly support it, I mean, by subscribing to 
membership. I refer again to this proj- 
ect because I am enthusiastic about it, 
and desire most earnestly to see it a suc- 
cess. The millers, too, should be inspired 
with that same wish. Research work for 
the baker and technical education of the 
baker are of vital importance to the mill- 
er, because the better the baker under- 
stands the use of the miller’s products, 
the better will be the baker’s product, 
and that means increased consumer’ de- 
mand, 

“Any project or form of education 
which will tend to increase the cereal con- 
tent of the public’s food is of advantage 
to baker and miller. The American Insti- 
tute, I feel, will accomplish that, which 
is why I believe that the bakers’ establish- 
ment of it and the millers’ subscription 
support of it form a mutual co-operation 
which would be practical and substantial.” 

READJUSTMENT FROM WAR CONDITIONS 

The business of our country is now go- 
ing through a period of readjustment, 
and the baking industry is no exception. 
Mr. Ward was asked in what way the 
American Association was helping the 
trade to readjust its business from war- 
time conditions to, present standards. 

“Our association,” Mr. Ward replied, 
“is doing everything possible through its 
officers and committees, through trade 
publications and by means of frequent 
meetings, to help and advise the baker 
how he may best operate his business to 
meet the new problems in the trade, Take 
the price of bread, for example. In cer- 
tain places some bakers have been in- 
clined to rush at once into making price 
reductions without giving the importance 
of their action any thought or considera- 


tion. 
(Continued on page 813.) 
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‘I read a piece somew heres 
eryin ‘all over the place on account of bein’ scared people 
ffthad got so Hoovered up an’ savin’ that they 
tilt Lt wy " ‘t goin’ to eat as much bread as they 
jused to. 
‘that. 

=e to eat bread same as ‘they 





c» |! atin’ bread’s jes 
D9) - normal like seein * with eyes 
Fan hearin’ with ears 
folks, yellin’ when they aint hurt.” 


’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 


about a baker 


I can’t see no sense to 
People jes’ naturally got 


got to breathe an’ take off 
wl put on.their clothes an’ 
Tj ydo everthin’ else they been 
== doin’ for centuries back. 
‘ natural an’ 


an’, with some 





A NOTABLE INTERVIEW 

The president of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, Mr. 
Ward, in an interview which appears in 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
has expressed himself with great clarity 
on the interesting topics which relate to 
the condition of the baking 
trade at the present time, and his con- 
clusions are those of one thoroughly fa- 
miliar with existing problems, who brings 
to their consideration both long practical 
experience and high intelligence. 


American 


It is essential to the welfare of this de- 
veloping and prosperous industry that its 
members should carefully the 
way ,that lies before them, that they may 
through too 


consider 


avoid being led into error 
great confidence, or being restricted in 
the accomplishment of their best efforts 
through undue timidity in going forward. 
To this end Mr. Ward’s advice and sug- 
gestions will prove helpful, and therefore, 
in presenting this interview to its readers, 
The Northwestern Miller feels certain it 
offers an exceptionally valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary trade literature, 
and suggests that it be read with the 
thoroughness which its quality merits. 


PROTECTING THE BAKERS 

No industry affected by the recently 
enacted legislation regarding the price of 
wheat is more acutely interested than 
that of the bakers. As things now stand, 
the agency which is to have in its charge 
the maintenance of the price guaranty 
has full power to determine whether the 
coming months are, for the bakers, to run 
with reasonable smoothness, or to be filled 
with trouble and alarm, and perhaps, for 
some, to bring actual and irretrievable 
disaster. While there is good reason to 
hope, there is also-excellent cause for the 
bakery trade to unite for its own protec- 
tion, and to fortify its hope with plenty 
of co-operative hard work. 

Some day flour is going to be cheaper 
than it is now. If that day comes sud- 
denly and without warning, the baker who 
has sixty or ninety days’ supply of high- 
priced flour on hand will face a loss which, 
on the basis of a drop of a dollar a bushel 
in wheat, may run as high as twelve to 
fifteen hundred dollars for every carload 
of flour. If, on the other hand, fearful 


of the arrival of such an event, bakers 
pursue merely a hand-to-mouth policy, 


and determine their flour stocks simply 
by their apparent needs from week to 
week, the result is bound to be confusion, 
temporary shortage and forced buying, 
often at a disadvantage. 

The great need of the bakers is iden- 
tical with that of all other handlers of 
flour: an absolute guaranty that the price 
of wheat will at no time be arbitrarily 
changed so suddenly and so extensively 
as to involve a serious and unavoidable 
loss for every one who has flour on hand 
or contracted for. The bill as passed 
provides in a general way for the protec- 
tion of millers, wholesale flour dealers 
and bakers, but it does not specify what 
form this protection should take. The 
trade has had sufficient experience of the 
tendency of the authorities toward over- 
night changes to be justified in fearing 
that what has already happened may hap- 
pen again. 

It will help greatly if the agency -hav- 
ing this immense task in hand definitely 
binds itself to give adequate notice before 
making any radical change in the domes- 
tic market price of wheat; but this alone 
is hardly enough. Suppose, for instance, it 
is announced that the present price is 
maintained until a specified date, and 
that thereafter the domestic price will be 
determined solely by supply and demand. 
If the 1919 wheat crop is as large as it 
well may be, with a surplus far above 
what can be exported, it is manifest that 
the months immediately preceding the 
date announced for the change of price 
will be marked by something approaching 
a flour famine. 

It is vastly desirable that the change in 
wheat prices should be accomplished 
gradually, so that the business of the 
miller and baker may continue with as 
little interruption as possible. No amount 
of warning can prevent a single drop of 
a dollar a bushel in the wheat price from 
having an utterly demoralizing effect on 
the business of every one concerned. Con- 
versely, even a slight arbitrary change, 
made without due notice, is bound to 
mean serious and totally undeserved loss 
to many. 

All this is elementary enough, but the 
force of certain fundamental principles 
has not always appeared to be quite clear 
to some of those who have during the war 
controlled the world’s trade in foodstuffs. 
The bakers need and are entitled to defi- 





nite assurances on these matters. The 
two national associations, representing 
both the wholesale and the retail bakers, 
have before them an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for service. They can put the 
bakers’ case so clearly before the authori- 
ties as to insure the trade of fair treat- 
ment. They need make no claim for spe- 
cial consideration or for any favor which 
would work to the possible disadvantage 
of any other interest; in upholding the 
bakers’ right to be protected against loss 
due to arbitrary action by the government 
agency, they are at the same time work- 
ing for the welfare of the consumers. 

It is inevitable that the baking industry 
should regard the future as uncertain, but 
there is every reason to hope for the best. 
The bakers’ claim is not complicated by 
conflicting interests, or weakened by 
doubtful justice; it is echoed by every one 
whose business is affected by the wheat 
price guaranty. The industry today is in 
better shape than ever before to meet 
such a situation, and its national organi- 
zations are led by men of recognized 
ability. There is, therefore, good cause 
for believing that the provisions of the 
Lever bill regarding the protection of 
bakers will be wisely and thoroughly car- 
ried out, above all if the bakers them- 
selves promptly and clearly present their 
case, and thereafter vigilantly watch the 
course of events, being prepared at all 
times to forestall mistaken action. 


GIVE IT STRONG SUPPORT 

It is natural under 
stances, but none the less regrettable, that 
the proposed American Institute of Bak- 
ing is not finding the response that such 
a fine trade ideal justifies. 
desire to raise an endowment of one mil- 


existing circum- 


Its projectors 


lion dollars for this purpose, the income 
from which will be sufficient to maintain 
it. Subscriptions are being asked in units 
of two hundred and fifty dollar Liberty 
bonds, and about half the required sum 
has been secured, 

Apparently, bakers do not entirely real- 
ize how much actual benefit they will be 
able from such an institute. 
Those who subscribe to the fund will be 
privileged to send their sons or their fore- 
men to it for the best scientific training, 
and can secure splendid returns on their 
investment by taking advantage of its 
unrivaled opportunities. 


to secure 


Leaders in the baking industry fully 
realize that it is only in its infancy in 
America, and that its future opportuni- 
almost limitless. Its possibili- 
ties were faintly indicated last year when, 
forced to operate under handicaps, the 
baking trade emerged stronger than be- 
fore the period of food control, because it 
learned to depend more than ever upon 
laboratory research, 


ties are 


Educational work is greatly needed; 
the more bakers learn about the chemical 
content of the materials they have to 
handle, the better are they fitted to work 
with them intelligently, and produce 
wholesome, appetizing and economical re- 
sults. 

The establishment of an Institute of 
Baking, such as that proposed, cannot 
fail to be productive of the very greatest 
good to the American baking industry, 
and those who contribute to its founda- 
tion now may justly feel not only that 
they are helping themselves and the pres- 
ent generation, but doing a valuable serv- 
ice for posterity, for such an institution 
expands and grows more useful with 
experience and age. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent un- 
dertaking, which promises so much, both 
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immediately and in the future, for the 
baking industry, will not be allowed to 
lapse or even to remain temporarily qui- 
escent for lack, of that generous response 
which it so thoroughly deserves. 


A GOOD BEGINNING 

The retail bakers perfected an organi- 
zation at their meeting in Chicago last 
month of which the trade may well be 
proud. Its constitution sets forth the 
objects of the new association in these 
words: 

“It shall be the purpose of this or- 
ganization to foster a closer co-operation 
among American retail bakers; to create 
a better understanding between the baker 
and the buying public; and to afford such 
protection in federal, state and local legis- 
lation as occasion may demand. 

“Tt shall also be the purpose of this 
association to promote the production of 
high quality, wholesome bakery goods in 
all bakeries; to make the most nutritious 
and palatable foods out of the available 
materials without waste; and to foster, 
encourage and advance direct dealings 
between consumers and producers of bak- 
ery goods.” 

The membership with which the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America begins its 
career is about four times as large as that 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, now the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, which largely 
consisted of wholesale bakers, and with 
such an auspicious beginning it should be 
able to make rapid and highly satisfac- 
tory progress in its large field of effort. 

Not a great many years ago, it would 
have been said that the American retail 
bakers were not sufficiently advanced to 
form an organization of their own; that 
their ideals were too limited and their 
objects too simple and narrow and indi- 
vidual. 

This might possibly have been so then, 
but it is certainly not true now. The 
wonderful yeast of Americanism has been 
working in this trade, expanding and 
broadening it, and making it ready for its 
highest and bést development. Whatever 
the original retail baker may have been, 
and however narrow his point of view, his 
trade has come under the progressive in- 
fluence of the new generation of Ameri- 
cans who, having received their education 
from American sources, will not rest con- 
tent until the industry they are engaged 
in puts forth its utmost toward ideals of 
achievement. ‘They demand that it take 
its place, self-respecting and self-asser- 
tive; that it emerge from obscurity and 
assert its claim to collective recognition 
and a dignity of its own. 

This is a remarkable spirit, distinctly 
American, which seeks sincerely to mag- 
nify and honor an industry. In this .in- 
stance, it indicates the American retail 
baker’s desire and determination so to ex- 
cel in the full performance of his duties 
and so to respond to his just responsi- 
bilities toward the public that he shall 
become the foremost retail baker in the 
world. Under the influence of such a 
spirit, persistently encouraged, industry 
is uplifted and ennobled and made worthy 
of any man, however great his attain- 
ments, 

The Northwestern Miller congratulates 
the retail bakers of America on their na- 
tional organizatioj)and its highly success- 
ful inauguration, and has the utmest con- 
fidence in their ability and intelligence 
so to develop it as to make it of the 
utmost value both to the members of the 
trade it represents and the public which 
it serves, 
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CUBA OVERSTOCKED WITH FLOUR 





Food Administration Has Two Months’ Supply, and Insists That Two Bags 
Be Bought of It for Every Bag Bought Elsewhere—Control 
to Be Relinquished When Stocks are Reduced 


Havana, Cusa, Feb. 22.—(Special 
Cable)—Cuban flour conditions are un- 
satisfactory. The food administration, 
with two months’ supply on hand, is insist- 
ing that two bags be bought of it for every 
one purchased elsewhere. 

Administration prices are $7.30 per 100 
Ibs, jute, for 100 per cent flour, or about 
$1 above the market, considering the dif- 
ference in quality of the present grade 
and the salability of cotton sacks. 

The administration indicates it will re- 
linquish control when present stocks are 
reduced sufficiently. I advise millers not 
to attempt to force sales now. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





NEW FLOUR BUYING PLAN 


Announcement by Food Administration Grain 
Corporation Covers Purchases of Flour on 
Offers Submitted Beginning March 4 


The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration is purchasing wheat flour for ex- 
port shipment for the requirements of al- 
lied countries, European neutrals, the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Commission 
for Relief in Belgium and for European 
civilian relief. Purchases will be made 
weekly, excepting for shipment to Pacific 
Coast terminals, where special arrange- 
ments prevail. Bids will be received at 
New York office on Tuesday of each week 
up to 12 o’clock noon for acceptance with- 
in 48 hours from time specified, subject 
to the specifications and conditions given 
below. . 

Note—If legal holiday falls on Tues- 
day, purchases will be made the following 
day. Bids received after 12 o’clock may 
be held over and considered the following 
week if so specified. 

It has, been considered advisable to 
make a slight change in the standard for 
wheat flours purchased by the Grain Cor- 
poration. The withdrawal of Food Ad- 
ministration milling regulations now per- 
mits the milling of a straight flour of 
more satisfactory quality than heretofore. 
From now on Grain Corporation flour 
shipments will undoubtedly be made to 
many countries where the local flour, al- 
though of straight grade, may show up 
better in quality than our 74 per cent 
extraction war grade; therefore, in order 
to maintain the reputation of American 
flours in European markets, while con- 
tinuing to purchase a straight grade of 
flour, the Grain Corporation will raise its 
standard and buy only straights of im- 
proved quality. 

The following amended terms and con- 
ditions shall govern offers submitted for 
consideration beginning with our buying 
day of March 4: 

Character of Flour—Straight, un- 
bleached, well-dressed and _ properly 
milled of clean sound wheat. 

Grades—Spring or hard wheat straight 
(must contain not less than 90 per cent 
hard wheat) ; soft wheat straight; blended 
wheat straight (mills east of Rocky 
Mountains) (may contain not more than 
50 per cent of soft wheat) ; durum wheat 
straight; hard Pacific Coast straight 
(must be milled from at least 85 per 
cent hard wheats); soft Pacific Coast 
straight. 

Quantity—Mills should only offer as 
much flour as can be supplied within time 
of shipment specified. The Grain Cor- 
poration reserves the right to accept all 
or a part of amounts offered. Offers for 
less than minimum carload (310 bbls) will 
not be considered. 

Quality Basis—Sellers offering flour 
shall have submitted type samples of im- 
proved grades as described above repre- 
senting the flour they will ship on any 
contracts awarded to them. Each offer 
by seller must refer definitely to date 
of sample on basis of which offer is made, 
and in event of award of contract, all 
deliveries must be equal to such sample. 

Samples drawn from shipments by au- 
thorized port agents shail be accepted by 
sellers as basis for adjustment of any 
quality claims. These samples are in- 
spected very carefully by recognized 
judges of flour, and all claims for de- 


. 


ficiency in quality shall be based upon 
their inspection. . However, where the 
judgment of Grain Corporation inspec- 
tors is not satisfactory to sellers, the ad- 
justment of claims may be referred, if 
so requested by seller, to the Flour Com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change and their judgment shall be ac- 
cepted as final. The cost of such action 
shall be divided equally between buyer 
and seller. In submitting offers it shall 
be understood that this is a condition of 
sale. 

If a seller desires to offer flour from 
different mills, he can either furnish a 
type sample representing grade to be 
shipped from these mills, or he can fur- 
nish type sample representing standard 
for each mill and submit his offers ac- 
cordingly. 

Only two separately packed eight-ounce 
samples, in proper containers, under one 
cover, are now required and it is requested 
that the Date, Brand, Kind of Flour, and 
Full Name of Mill, be written or stamped 
on each sample envelope. 

Branding—Unless otherwise specified, 
full mill brand, showing firm name, ad- 
dress and weight marks, and special let- 
ters are required. Tagged sacks not ac- 
ceptable. 

Sacks—New 140-lb 101/,-0z jute or 140- 
Ib 40-in 21%-yd cotton sheeting or 140-Ib 
Osnaburgs of 40-in 8-oz goods. 

Note.—See special sack specifications 
following for Army and Navy flour ship- 
ments. 

Prices—Per barrel in above sacks f.o.b. 
cars seaboard “for export.” 

Mills located in the following states are 
requested to always quote three delivered 
prices, namely, f.o.b. Gulf Ports, f.o.b. 
Brunswick and/or Savannah, and f.o.b. 
Baltimore: Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, Iowa, 
Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming. 

Mills located in the following states are 
requested. to quote two delivered prices, 
namely, f.o.b. Galveston and/or New Or- 
leans, f.o.b. Brunswick and/or Savannah: 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 

Mills located in Texas or at points in 
Oklahoma or Arkansas from which rates 
cannot be secured to Brunswick or Savan- 
nah are requested to quote price f.o.b. sea- 
port reached at lowest rate. 

Mills in the following states are request- 
ed to quote f.o.b. the Atlantic port to 
which they can secure the lowest rate: 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Buying Differentials Between Ports— 
The Grain Corporation reserves the right 
to reject offers for shipment to any port 
or ports where shipping facilities or 
freight embargoes prevent the movement 
of freight via such port or ports. Where 
flour is purchased delivered basis a speci- 
fied port and shipped to another port, the 
actual difference in freight rates existing 
between the two ports is to be charged or 
credited, as the case may be, on the in- 
voices covering the shipments. 

Spot Flour—Flour in transit on domes- 
tic billing, on piers, on tracks, or in ware- 
houses at the ports, will only be purchased 
f.a.s. steamer, payment against ships re- 
ceipts, and delivery according to avail- 
ability of tonnage. 

Acceptance of Offers—Acceptances will 
be wired to successful bidders within 48 
hours after closing of bids, but unless 
specially requested to do otherwise, notices 
of rejection of offers will be sent by mail. 

Army and Navy Requisitions—Right is 
also reserved to apply flour purchased 
against Army and Navy requisitions. If 
special packing and sack specifications ne- 
cessitate an advance in price, proper ad- 
justment will be made. 

Location of Mill—Name location of mill 
from which shipment will be made if not 
the same as office address. 

Routing—Name railroad or railroads 
over which you can ship or over which you 
have “transit.” 

Terms—Demand draft on Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation with orig- 
inal B/L and Invoice attached. 

Shipment—Thirty days from date of 
acceptance of offer. Shipping directions 


will be forwarded as soon as _ possible 
after acceptance of offer. 

Manner of Submitting Ojfers—Offers 
may be submitted by mail or wire. The 
following wording of telegrams is sug- 


gested: 
Grain Corporation, Bausman. New 
York. 
Offer (Number) barrels (Brand) 


(Price) (Grade) as per sample dated 
——, (Kinds of sacks) (Seaboard basis) 
(Time shipment) according to your speci- 
fications and conditions. (Name of initial 
carrier preferred.) 

(Signature. ) 

Note.—May use Robinson Code. 

Shipping. Instructions—It will be the 
earnest endeavor of the Grain Corporation 
to send these out at the earliest possible 
date after acceptance of offers, but in han- 
dling the present volume of export busi- 
ness there are a number of agencies to be 
consulted and questions of inland move- 
ment and ocean clearance to be considered, 
necessarily causing delays. 

Mills will also appreciate, in handling 
the amount of business passing through 
this department, that it is necessary that 
as few exceptions as possible be made and 
that sellers of flour comply with flour 
purchase, shipping and billing instruc- 
tions. The co-operation of shippers will 
be appreciated. 

Bids not submitted in accordance with 
the above terms and conditions will not be 
considered. 


ARMY AND NAVY FLOUR REQUISITIONS 


Army expeditionary sack specifications 
permit the shtpment of part of the flour 
in 140-Ib, 1014,-0z jute sacks, and part in 
bags of the following specifications, either 
double or single: 

1. Double bag to carry 100 lbs net of 
flour. Inner bag to be made from 4-yd 
cotton sheeting cut to 36x43. Outer bag 
10-oz jute (10 oz to 40 in) cut 36x44, or 

2. Single Osnaburg to carry 100 Ibs 
net of flour from either 7-oz 30-in Osna- 
burg cut 30x52, or 8.40-0z 36-in Osnaburg 
cut 36x43, or 

3. Single jute bag to carry 100 lbs net 
of flour from 12-0z jute (12 oz to 40 in) 
30-in goods cut 36x44, 

Navy specifications require that flour 
be packed in 100-lb double sacks to carry 
100 lbs net of flour. Inner bag to be 
made from 4-yd cotton sheeting cut 36x 
13. Outer bag 10-oz jute (10 oz to 40 in) 
cut 36x44, 

Army camp and cantonment sack spec- 
ifications require that flour be packed in 
single bag to carry 100 lbs net of flour 
made from 314-yd cotton sheeting cut 
36x45. 

Note.—The above weights of material 
are minimum weights. No lighter bags 
are acceptable under these specifications. 

If for any reason a mill receiving an 
Army Expeditionary contract calling for 
double bags is not in a position to supply 
them, we can undoubtedly arrange for the 
packing of the flour in single bags and the 
placing of that proportion of the requisi- 
tion requiring double bags with some mill 
in a position to handle the requisition. 

In line with the above changes in our 
buying terms and specifications, we sug- 
gest that you send us at once new samples 
of improved quality as required. 

Foop ADMINISTRATION GRAIN CorPORATION 
R. F. Bausman, 
Flour Department. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Eastern Stocks Still Heavy—Prices Declining 
in All Markets—Colder Weather Ex- 
pected to Stimulate Demand 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Feb. 24.—Millfeed 
prices have again sagged off in all mar- 
kets. There is no apparent demand, even 
at the decline. Eastern markets are de- 
moralized, and dealers are making every 
effort to sell what they have on hand. All 
are loaded up with high-priced stuff, 
bought from western mills and shippers 
early in January, which is now arriving 
at destination and drawing demurrage. 

Southwestern markets are dull and low- 
er, and buying has been exceptionally 
light. Northwestern country mills have 
been offering feed at a considerable dis- 
count under Minneapolis. Shippers are 
not in the market and have been making 
no bids except for a car now and then 
that they have sold and are anxious to ship 
out at once. All are of the opinion that 
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prices are out of line with the price of 
barley and oats. 

There is a general feeling that at around 
$35 for bran and middlings, Milwaukee, 
the trade would buy quite freely for 
March and April shipment. There are 
many who look for a decided change in 
the market during the latter part of 
March. While stocks of wheat feeds are 
not large in any part of the country, they 
are sufficient to meet the immediate de- 
mands of all. 

The trade have been filled up with 
gluten feed, and shippers are receiving in- 
structions from dealers not to ship, as 
they have all they can take care of for 
the present. Dealers in Wisconsin would 
like to buy bran and middlings, but not 
at the prices asked. They claim that it 
is much cheaper to feed barley at present 
prices, than to buy millfeed. 

The demand from the middle states 
which a week ago was fairly good has 
dropped off, and buyers are not making 
any new purchases. Many dealers are of 
the opinion that a few days’ demand from 
the East would absorb all surplus stocks 
and create a strong demand for feed from 
western shipment. 

Weather conditions have been more sea- 
sonable the past week. Snows have fallen 
in many sections, which usually has the 
effect of stimulating the demand, and 
shippers would not be surprised to see 
some reaction follow from the dull mar- 
ket which has prevailed for the last four 
weeks. 

Hominy feed was firmer, due to the 
strength in corn and light operations of 
mills. Screenings continue slow, with 
prices showing wide ranges. 


H. N. Witson. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Feb, 23 Feb. 24 
Feb, 22 Feb. 15 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....190,760 167,455 156,255 377,190 
St. FOG scciacs 10,295 BOSS 600008 “ones ss 
Duluth-Superior 14,300 12,465 
8 


Milwaukee ..... 5,200 





- 224,055 193,176 179,53 
150,816 ....:. 129, 








Totala ..+se- 
Outside mills*.. 





465 
Ag’gate sprg..374,870 ...... 308,800 £ 
a oe eee 12,600 31,700 16,500 





Tk, Meee + see< 50,700 41,800 32,700 55, 
BUMRIS ccccvcic 63,450 67,020 155,600 110,2 
Rochester ..... 11,700 7,400 ,200 11,400 


1 
CHICRBO .cccccs 23,250 21,500 12,000 21,500 
Kansas City.... 37,000 47,000 32,670 66,100 
Kansas Cityt...164,058 204,448 152,240 172,026 
Omaha ....seee 10,063 4,808 wees ae 
15,500 


po eee 

Toledo ....... 45,560 

Nashville** .... 72,535 

Portland, Oreg.. 40,596 37,917 22,850 ...... 
8,190 


Seattle ....es0.6 
Tacoma 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Feb. 23 Feb. 24 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...... 36 32 30 73 
St. Paul ...sccoves 62 49 ee ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 34 44 29 
Outside mills* .... 55 54 53 57 

Average spring... 48 42 38 69 
Milwaukee ....... 48 29 55 100 
St. Teds .ccccccse 25 63 38 65 
St. Louist ........ 66 54 42 71 
Buffalo ......++.++ 38 40 93 66 
Rochester ........ 63 40 71 56 
GREORMO socvccvscs 89 78 35 78 
Kansas City ...... 45 57 39 92 
Kansas City? ..... 45 51 49 63 
OMARS .rccceceses 41 20 ‘ ° 
Se Ore 38 29 18 32 
WOIGGST) écccccccce 32 29 19 45 
Nashville** ...... 38 32 2s 45 
Portland, Oregon... 95 86 67 ‘ 
Beattle .ccccccsece 28 23 68 20 
BRCOMB .ccccscces 38 25 76 55 

Totals ..-csccees 49 44 48 59 
Minnesota-Dakotas 48 42 38 69 
Other states ...... 49 44 50 61 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 22 at all 
above points shows an increase of 5 per cent 
from week ending Feb. 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 
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CONGRESS INDORSES FLOUR EXPORTS 





Senate Committee Adds Instructions to Export Flour in Preference to Wheat 
So Far as Possible in Its Consideration of Lever Bill— 
Final Action Expected Soon 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture acted quickly on the bill 
passed by the House on Saturday provid- 
ing a guaranty on the 1919 wheat crop. 
It met Monday and agreed upon a num- 
ber of changes and additions, which are 
to be reported to the Senate at once. The 
opinion was expressed by committee mem- 
bers that the bill will pass the Senate by 
the end of the week, and be ready for 
the President’s signature before Congress 
adjourns. 

EXPORTS OF FLOUR 

One very important change was made 
in the section covering the exportation of 
wheat and wheat flour, in which the Sen- 
ate committee has added the following: 


PROVIDED, THAT AS BETWEEN THE 
TWO ARTICLES MENTIONED, PREFER- 
ENCE SHALL BE GIVEN TO THE EX- 
PORTATION OF FLOUR, EXCEPT WHEN 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST WOULD IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE PRESIDENT BE UN- 
JUSTLY AFFECTED THEREBY. 

INDEMNIFICATION 

Of the other changes made by the com- 
mittee, the most significant is the addition 
of the phrase “and indemnification” after 
the word “protection” in the section pro- 
viding for the protection of flour handlers 
against loss due to arbitrary changes in 
the price of wheat. 

RETURN TO NORMAL CONDITIONS 

Another significant change is in section 
4, where the following has been added: 
“The President shall take reasonable steps 
to provide for and to permit the establish- 
ment of a free and open market for the 
purchase, sale and handling of wheat and 
wheat products upon the expiration of 
this act.” The date of termination of 
the guaranty, determined by vote of the 
House as the first day of June, 1920, is 
affected somewhat by the following 
amendment of the Senate committee: 

“Provided, that the President may, if 
in his judgment public interest requires, 
extend said time not more than 60 days.” 

* * 

The calendar is so crowded with busi- 
ness of importance, including the passage 
of appropriation bills and making allow- 
ance for the lengthy discussions of the 
League of Nations, that in order to make 
sure the passage of this bill it will have 
to be followed very closely and urged with 
vigor by those who are most aware of its 
great importance at this time. While, as 
already stated, members of the committee 
have expressed the opinion that it will 
pass, those in the wheat and flour trades 
who are most affected cannot be sure, at 
this writing, of the success of the measure, 
nor can they afford to relax any efforts 
in their power to cali to the attention of 
the Senate the importance of immediate 
and favorable action. 


Bill Passes the House 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 22.—The pre- 
diction of Congressman Lever, chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
that the grain guaranty bill would be 
passed by the House this week, was ful- 
filled today, and the bill now goes to the 
Senate. 

The practical unanimity with which the 
House took action indicates that, while 
the bill may come in for heavier debate in 
the Senate, it will be passed before ad- 
journment, and that it will be submitted 
to the President as one of the last acts of 
this Congress, becoming effective at once. 

The bill did not altogether escape de- 
bate and criticism in the House, though 
it was apparent from the time Congress- 
man Lever brought it up for considera- 
tion on Friday that it would pass. Mr. 
Lever asked that it be considered by the 
House as a committee of the whole, and 
that it then be acted on by unanimous 
consent. After some parleying it was 


agreed that five hours should be given to 
debate, two and a half hours being al- 
lotted to Mr. Lever to use as he and his 
associates might choose, and an equal 
amount of time to the opposition, led by 
Representative Haugen, of Iowa. 


* In the end the debate continued several 

hours longer, due to the fact that the 
cotton interests attempted to add amend- 
ments to the bill that would serve the in- 
terests of the cotton trade. They were 
unsuccessful, however, and for hours the 
House considered and voted down, con- 
sistently, all amendments except those 
that were offered, or approved, by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

In introducing the bill for consideration 
Mr. Lever, in his effecti¥e, direct manner, 
set forth the conditions that had made the 
passage of such a bill necessary. He said, 
in part: 

“On Aug. 10, 1917, the food control bill 
became a law. That act was passed pri- 
marily to meet two situations. We were 
advised, by those who should be in a posi- 
tion to know, that the world at that time 
was facing a shortage of food. This was 
especially true with reference to bread. 

“It was urged upon the committee, and 
it was impressed with the idea, that bread 
was as necessary to win the war as was 
war material of every description. I be- 
lieve it can be truthfully said that except 
for the action of Congress at that time 
our allies might have broken down be- 
cause of a lack of bread before we had 
time to send across any of our man power. 

“The second purpose in passing the 
act was to stimulate the production of 
wheat during the continuance of the 
emergency, and at the same time protect 
the farmer from any unusual drop in 
price due to any sudden change in the 
world situation. The act has justified 
itself many times over. 

“The wheat farmers of this country, 
responding to patriotic appeals, and with 
a guaranty given by the government 
against any great loss, produced in the 
year 1918 one of the largest wheat crops 
in the history of this country—917,000,000 
bus in round numbers; so that when the 
armistice was signed we had a reserve of 
wheat that made it absolutely sure that 
our domestic consumers, our army, and 
our navy, and the armies and domestic 
consumers of our allies, would have 
bread.” 

Mr. Lever then outlined the provisions 
of section 14 of the act that granted 
authority to the President to guarantee 
the price of wheat, and also defined the 
proclamation of the President, of Sept. 
2, 1918, continuing the guaranty to apply 
to the crop of 1919. 

“The purpose of the bill now under con- 
sideration is to make good this guaranty. 
The committee was confronted with two 
fundamental theories as to the character 
of this legislation. ‘The first was to pro- 
tect the treasury at the expense of the 
consumer. The second was to protect the 
consumer against carrying the entire bur- 
den of the loss. The bill follows the lat- 
ter theory. The committee felt that it 
was unwise, unjust, certainly in these 
days of unrest, to shift this burden, which 
some one must bear, upon the shoulders 
of the consuming public, thereby pro- 
tecting the treasury from loss. 

“It might be entirely possible that this 
surplus of wheat be handled without any 
loss at all to the government, but in doing 
so the burden of loss would be shifted to 
the people of the United States, to the 
consumers of wheat bread. And it so 
happens in this country that the largest 
consumers of wheat bread are people with 
large families. Nature is always trying 
to equalize things. It happens that the 
poor have plenty of children, who are more 
precious and valuable than rubies and 
diamonds, and to have adopted the first 
theory would have had the effect of plac- 
ing the burden on those least able to bear 
it. 

“So the committee thought it wise to 
adopt the policy to allow the wheat to be 
handled, as sane business men would, with 
the thought in mind of making no arti- 
ficial price to the consumers of this coun- 
try. The committee thought it would be 
unwise for England, France or Italy to 
be buying their loaf of bread at one price, 
and our consumers in this country paying 
at a higher price. We felt that we could 
not afford in this period of reconstruction, 
when men are thinking abnormally, when 


the world itself is in an unsettled state, 
to take any chance on that kind of a prop- 
osition. I feel that the committee was 
wise in coming to the conclusion it did.” 

He then explained the bill in detail, re- 
ferring at times to the statements that had 
been made by competent authorities in 
the hearings heid while the bill was in 
preparation. 

Mr. Haugen expressed himself as in 
perfect accord with the Committee on 
Agriculture in recommending a bill to 
guarantee the wheat price to the farmers, 
but he did differ with the provisions of the 
bill that make guaranties for the millers, 
the bakers and the wholesale jobbers. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovus. 


GRAIN CORPORATION BUYS 


New York Purchases Not as Large as Last 

Week, but Run to 500,000 Bbls—Prices 

at Somewhat Closer Range 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The Grain 
Corporation’s purchases were of course 
the important feature of this week’s mar- 
ket. ‘These were to the extent of about 
500,000 bbls, with the prices on hard 
wheat flour ranging $9.95@10.20, and 


soft wheat flour $9.75@10.20, basis 
jute, Baltimore. General quotations: 


spring patents, $10.60@I11; first clears, 
$9@9.50; winter straights, $9.90@10.15; 
Kansas straights, $10.75@11; rye, $7.50@ 
8.50,—all in jutes. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 





Light Demand for Flour—Resales in East— 
Clears Not Salable—Rye Flour 
Dull—Millfeed Lower 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—There is no 
improvement in demand for flour, either 
for mill shipment or on spot. Occasional 
sales of new-milled flour are made, but 
the amount is small. Spring patents, mill 
shipment, are quoted at $11.30@11.54 for 
short, and $11@11.30 for standard; spring 
first clears are offered freely, but unsal- 
able at $9.50@10; hard winter patents, 
$11@11.50; soft winter patents, $10.50@ 
11.25; soft winter straights, $10.20@ 10.50, 
—all in sacks. Resales have been made 
at 75c@$1.25 lower on 100 per cent pat- 
ents. Millfeed dull, and 50c@$1 lower, 
with quiet demand and more liberal of- 

ferings. 


Louis W. DePass. 


Cuicaco, Inu., Feb. 25.—Not a thing can 
be said in a more encouraging way as to 
trade conditions than was offered a week 
ago. First and second clear flours appear 
to be accumulating more with the mills, 
as offers are many times greater than the 
possibilities of sales, and quotations are 
exceedingly irregular. Spring wheat pat- 
ents from the Northwest, 95 per cent 
grade, are obtainable at $9.90@10.40, and 
equal grades from the Southwest at $10.15 
@10.50, in sacks. Rye flour is very dull, 
good grades of white patent being plenti- 
ful at $6.60@7.25. C. H. CHALLEN. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—The flour mar- 
ket is generally dull, although some coun- 
try millers grinding soft wheat report bet- 
ter inquiries from the South. Clears are 
being offered freely, but meeting no de- 
mand. There are very few sales of wheat 
feed, while demand for other feedstuffs 
continues dull, with hominy feed neg- 
lected. Perer Deruen. 


PuitaperpHia, Pa., Feb. 25.—Buyers 
are amply supplied with flour, and trade 
is quiet. Mill limits, however, are firmly 
held. Rye flour sold slowly at former 
rates. Bran dull and weak to sell. 

Samus. S. DAniets. 





SOCIALIST BILLS SIGNED 


Measures Providing for State-Owned Ter- 
minal Elevators, Flour Mills and Other 
North Dakota Industries, Become Laws 


In the presence of the members of the 
legislature and state officers, Governer 
Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota, on 
Feb. 25, signed .the socialistic measures 
that constitute the. main programme of, 
the Non-partisan League. These legisla- 
tive acts call for state-owned elevators 
and flour mills, a state-owned bank, a 
state-controlled home building association, 
and the bonding of the state for $17,000,- 
000. The occasion was one of great cere- 
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mony. Moving pictures were made for 
propaganda purposes. 

The measures now enacted are subject 
to referendum to the voters of the state 
upon petitions bearing the names of 15,000 
citizens. It is probable that all of them 
will be referred, and the result promises 
to be a memorable political struggle cul- 
minating this spring. 

In the meantime the laws will be put 
into effect, and the socialistic programme 
will be well under way before the machin- 
ery for popular repeal can be brought 
into action. 





LISTMAN MILLS TO ENLARGE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Has Contract to 
Erect and Equip 2,000-bbl Unit— 
Work Already Begun 


Cricago, Iia., Feb, 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A. L, Goetzmann, manager List- 
man Mills, La Crosse, Wis., while here to- 
day stated that his organization has let a 
contract to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, for a 2,000-bbl unit to replace 
one of 1,600 bbls. The equipment will 
include 34 stands of rolls and 12 Fraser 
bolters. Work has already been started, 
and the new mill is expected to be ready 
for operation on the new crop. 

C. H. CHALLIEN. 





Moisture in Export Flour 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 22—Canadian 
millers will hereafter have no ex- 
cuse for not understanding the terms 
upon which they are to sell flour to the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., if one may judge 
by the number of warnings that are being 
issued through trade channels and other- 
wise against any relaxation in the matter 
of moisture content. Purchases of flour 
now to be made for overseas will call for 
a flour containing not over 13 per cent 
of moisture. In the past the same rule 
applied, but if the amount of moisture 
actually found in flour did not exceed 
131% per cent, delivery was accepted. 

This will continue to be the case, but 
millers are warned that if their flour goes 
over 14 per cent its total rejection as a 
delivery on contract is more than likely, 
and in any case the claim for excess 
moisture will go back to the 13 per cent 
standard. 

This is a more stringent rule than the 
old one. On last year’s purchases the 
company merely claimed an amount 
equivalent to the cost of excess moisture. 
Under the new rule the penalty will be 
increased, with the added likelihood that 
delivery will be totally rejected and the 
miller left to dispose of his flour at sea- 
board as best he can. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
very careful attention should be given to 
the quality of all flour intended for deliv- 
ery to the Wheat Export Co., Ltd. Care- 
lessness in making shipment will be ex- 
pensive. 

A. H. Batey. 
Plenty of Moisture in Missouri 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb, 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Rains and a good snowfall on 
Saturday furnished abundant moisture 
for the growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois, followed by warmer 
weather which melted practically all the 
snow. Colder weather is now prevailing, 
with a light frost. A further snowfall 
is forecast. , 

Pever DERLIEN. 
Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Feb. 24.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Feb. 23 Feb. 24 


Destination— Feb. 22 Feb.15 1918 1917 


LOMGOR .ccscese ee 5 ee 6 
Liverpool....... ee 12 17 5 
TUTE cc cecvecce 15 os 17 ws 
): 0) ) | eee . oe 51 
| eerie 3 6 os 
Christiania ¢ os se 9 
Manchester .... oe 12 
Dublin .cccesse 15 a4 
Falmouth ...... 27 90 
France ...csee% ee 4 12 on 
Gibraltar ...... 244 405 64 50 
Rotterdam .... 115 43 es 24 
Russia ......+. 8 es 7 oe 
Copenhagen ... 147 és ° 
Mexico .....«+- 15 8 os o% 
CUBE ccccscoces 4 6 3 16 
i: ee ee ae a 3 
San Domingo... .. os os 2 
Other W. I.’s... 5 6 3 25 
Cen. America... «. 6 oe 16 
Brazil ....ceess oe oe ee 7 
Other S. A. ..-- «+ oe 4 2 
Others .....--. ee oe 1 1 
Totals ....+.. 590 603 128 217 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week increased 23,305 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending Feb. 22) 190,760 bbls, 
against 156,255 in 1918, 377,190 in 1917, 
and 393,380 in 1916. 

* * 

The flour situation is still very discour- 
aging. Sales by Minneapolis and interior 
northwestern mills during the last week 
were exceedingly light. Buyers show ab- 
solutely no interest whatever, and are ap- 
parently afraid to place any orders for 
fear of a decline in prices through govern- 
mental action. 

Advices from the East are to the effect 
that stocks on hand are decreasing very 
slowly. Buyers prefer to use up what 
stocks of Victory flour they have on hand 
rather than place fresh orders for patent. 
In consequence, mills are still operating 
at little over one-third capacity, which is 
something very unusual for this season of 
the year. 

First clear flour is in poor demand, and 
mills to a large extent are storing their 
light production. The same condition ap- 
plies to second clear, except that mills are 
running same into their red dog rather 
than storing. Some very low prices are 
being named on second clear flour, but 
even this is no inducement to the trade 
to buy. 

Mills this week received a circular let- 
ter from the Grain Corporation to the ef- 
fect that it expects to buy flour for ex- 
port each week from now on. It wants 
an improved quality of straight flour, but 
if it does not pay better prices than it has 
during the last two or three weeks, mill- 
ers cannot see how they can offer. The 
highest price paid for spring wheat flour 
last week was $10.20@10.25 bbl, jutes, de- 
livered Baltimore. Few millers can figure 
cost as low as this. Some are putting in 
bids this week at $10.30@10.40, and are 
hopeful that the government will pay these 
higher levels. All are anxious to get busi- 
ness in order to keep their plants running. 

Patent flour prices are a trifle higher. 
City mills quote standard patent at $10.60 
@10.75 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; first clear, $7.50@8.25; sec- 
ond clear, $5.25@6.50 bbl, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* 


A better feeling has been noticeable in 
the millfeed market in the last few days. 
On Wednesday and Thursday last, bran at 
Minneapolis sold down as low as $33@34 
ton. Fairly large quantities were sold at 
this basis, and city mills are understood 
to have sold their surplus for February 
and a good part of March. Since then 

rices have reacted, and bran today is 

eld firmly at $36 ton, Minneapolis. 

Standard middlings are also in re- 
quest, and are pretty generally held at $1 
ton over bran. Flour middlings are slow, 
but red dog is moving rather freely. 

The trade is inclined to believe that the 
bottom has been touched and that prices 
from now on will show an upward ten- 
dency. Higher levels are expected through- 
out March and April. 

Flour middlings are quoted at $44@45 
ton, and red dog at $49@50, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 56 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 48,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 22 they made 161,110 
bbls of flour, against 133,160 in 1918. 

Sixty-three “outside” mills last -week 
shipped 2,695 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 16,430 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation Feb. 25: 


Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C and E mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Anchor 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 22, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis..... 2,211 900 1,622 3,951 1,303 





Duluth....-..+. 18 °%23 91 425 295 
Totals........ 2,229 923 1,713 4,376 1,598 
Duluth, b’d’d... 441 844 54 














Totals......:. 2,229 923 2,154 5,220 1,652 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 22, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 





Minneapolis .. 75,672 55,573 68,594 114,614 

Duluth ....... 87,447 *16,498 18,869 87,478 
Totals ......163,119 72,071 87,463 202,092 

DOMME, WEE. csccs* seses 4,337 5,783 
Totals ...... 163,119 72,071 91,800 207,875 
*Includes Canadian. 


Minneapolis and 
in bushels (000's 


Elevator stocks at 
Duluth on Feb. 22, 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 23,529 757 12,057 12,584 13,784 
Duluth . 25,871 *837 6,021 13,904 10,154 








1,594 18,078 26,488 23,938 
2,576 1,956 174 


Totals... 49,400 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 





Totals... 49,400 1,594 20,654 28,444 24,112 
*Includes Canadian, 


FEED PRICE INVESTIGATION 


The Bendixen committee of the Minne- 
sota legislature is still investigating the 
causes back of the advance in millfeed 
after the Food Administration regulations 
were repealed. 

One of the witnesses before the commit- 
tee during the last week was L. F. Pinney, 
secretary of the Southern Minnesota Mill- 
ers’ Club. The committee evidently is 
trying to build up a case against interior 
millers. Some of the questions asked 
would look as though the committee was 
trying to prove that there was a combina- 
tion or agreement between country millers 
to control the feed market. 

One witness testified that he had pur- 
chased 90 tons of millfeed from a Min- 
neapolis mill, and in order to obtain same 
was forced to place an order for a quantity 
of flour. He told the committee that the 
flour was delivered, but that only one- 
third of the feed ordered was delivered, 
and that he was later obliged to buy in 
the remainder at the advance in price. 

The investigation is still under way. 


FEED MEN OPPOSE TAG TAX BILL 


At a committee meeting of the Minne- 
sota House of Representatives, attended 
by millers and feed manufacturers, pro- 
tests were lodged against the passage of 
the Wilkinson bill, which would require 
all packages of feedingstuffs to show 
their ingredients. 

H. T. Heydrick, of the International 
Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, said that in 
the manufacture of their concentrated 
feeds, they used large quantities of wheat 
screenings. These contain seeds of many 
wild weeds which contain considerable nu- 
tritive matter. They are ground up very 
fine, however, so that there is no danger 
of germination when fed to animals. 

Mr. Heydrick asserted that the feed 
manufacturers were averse to mentioning 
the ingredients contained in their bal- 
anced rations because of the prejudice it 


might cause in the minds of feeders. 
They have no objection to placing an an- 
alysis on their sacks Showing the chemical 
content, such as fat, protein, carbohy- 
drates, ete. The placing of a yellow tag 
on each package, however, it is felt would 
cause feeders to hesitate about buying 
same. 

George C. Chapman, head of the feed 
department of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, and formerly head of the feeding 
division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration at Washington, was present 
at the hearing. Mr. Chapman declared 
that it had been found impossible, both in 
New York and Kentucky, to carry out a 
law such as that proposed in Minnesota. 

He claimed that it was impossible to ob- 
tain a general quantitative analysis of 
mixed feed products. He further stated 
that the Kentucky law had resulted in 
driving valuable balanced ration feeds out 
of that state, and that without a doubt 
the law would be repealed at the next ses- 
sion of the Kentucky legislature. 


FARMERS GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

The twelfth annual convention of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Minnesota was held in Minneapolis last 
week. Resolutions were passed condemn- 
ing the proposed legislation now before 
the Minnesota legislature, which would 
abolish future trading in grain. 

E. H. Sherwood, secretary of the Com- 
munity Mills Association of America, told 
of the spread of this movement and of the 
benefits derived by small stock companies 
through building community mills. 

The farmers grain dealers were ten- 
dered a banquet by the Minneapolis Grain 
Commission Merchants’ Association, at 
which Henry D. Gee presided. Frank L. 
Carey, of Minneapolis, vice-president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, told of the work done by the admin- 
istration in handling the 1917 and 1918 
crops, and its plans for the future. Mr. 
Carey’s remarks were listened to with a 
great deal of interest by the country ship- 
pers. 

H. R. Meisch, of Argyle, was re-elected 
president; A. O. Lunder, of Slayton, vice- 
president; Adam Brinn, of Stewartville, 
treasurer. A. F. Nelson, of Benson, was 
chosen secretary. 

PLANS FOR BAKERS’ SHORT COURSE 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
was held in Minneapolis, Feb. 24, to dis- 
cuss plans for the proposed short course 
for bakers, which is to be held at the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, March 17- 
20. 

The following committees were appoint- 
ed: arrangements, C. H. Bailey, chairman, 
L. H. Day, and C. E. Wernig; publicity, 
Robert T. Beatty, chairman, C. A. Keene, 
B. O'Donnell and S. W. Dittenhofer; 
finance, J. J. Regan, chairman, Harry M. 
Zinsmaster and L. F. W. Meese; features 
or entertainment, L. F. Bolser, chairman, 
George H. Filbert, J. C. Lewis and J, T. 
McCarthy. 

WOULD INCREASE TAX ON GRAIN 


A bill has been introduced in the Mins 
nesota legislature designed to increase the 
tax on grain. A summary of the provi- 
sions of the bill reads, “Every person, 
firm or corporation shall, in lieu of all 
other taxes upon grain in elevators and 
warehouses, pay one mill per bushel in- 
stead of one-fourth mill upon all wheat 
and flaxseed, and one-half mill per bushel 
instead of one-eighth mill on all other 
grains.” 

GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION CHANGES 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces the following changes in its 
organization: : 

H. W. Esmark is appointed travelling 
freight and passenger agent, with office at 
1411 Barclay Building, New York City. 
M. O. Barnard is appointed travelling 
freight and passenger agent at Buffalo. 
P. L. Stuart is appointed New England 
agent at Boston, and F. A. Stanley is ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager in charge 
of all freight traffic matters, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo. The position of gen- 
eral freight agent is abolished. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
The Zinsmaster Bread Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., is installing a laboratory. 


Corn gluten feed is quoted at $55.24 ton, 
in 100-lb jute bags, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Demand for linseed oil meal has fallen 
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off, and mills have reduced prices to about 
$62 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Judson S. Bemis, vice-president of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, visited the 
Minneapolis branch of the company early 
in the week. 


R. R. Knight, of Detroit, Mich., while 
in Minneapolis last week, made arrange- 
ments with the Century Milling Co. to rep- 
resent it in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus, ~ 


L. B. Dennison, manager of the Chip- 
pewa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., at- 
tended the automobile show in Minneapo- 
lis last week, and placed an order for a 
114,-ton International truck. 


The mill at Castelton, N. D., which has 
been operated under lease by the Baldwin 
Flour Mills for some time, is idle. It is 
reported that the Non-partisan League 
is figuring on taking over this property. 

C. E. Mounts, of Creston, Iowa, who 
represents the New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co. in southwestern Iowa and southeastern 
Nebraska, is in Minneapolis today, en 
route home from a visit to the mill. 


B. O'Donnell, of Duluth, has formed a 
local association of retail bakers to af- 
filiate with the state association. At pres- 
ent it has 13 members, but 10 others are 
expected to join at the next meeting. 


F. L. Lyons & Co. have started a flour 
and feed brokerage business in Minneap- 
olis, with offices in the Metropolitan Life 
Building. Mr. Lyons represents the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. and the National Oats Co. 


John Homire, of Harrisburg, Pa., east- 
ern sales-manager for the Hormel Milling 
Co., Austin, Minn., is in Minneapolis to- 
day. He is looking after the sales of 
the company in the absence of E. S. Selby, 
manager. 

H. W. Kelley, of Mankato, Minn., A. A. 
Kesson, Mitchell, S. D., and W. H. Cor- 
nell, Des Moines, Iowa, represented the 
Hubbard Milling Co. at the Farmer Ele- 
vator Managers’ convention in ‘Minneap- 
olis last week. 

Rockwell E. Osborne, of the Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co., Minneapolis, died 
Feb, 23, at Orlando, Fla. He is survived 
by his daughter, Mrs. James B. Taylor, 
of Minneapolis. The funeral will be con- 
ducted at La Crosse, Wis., Feb. 27. 

Milling demand for cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis is confined almost exclusively to 
choice dark wheat. As high as $2.31@ 
2.32 bu is bid for choice dark No. 1 hard, 
either on spot or to arrive. On the com- 
mon varieties of No. 1, government price 
to 4c over is bid. 

Minneapolis manufacturers have or- 
ganized a permanent association, to be 
known as the Minneapolis Manufacturers’ 
Club. A. W. Strong, of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., has been elected president, W. 
H. Bovey, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
is on the board of directors. 


R. B. Wilson, formerly agent at Min- 
neapolis for the Iron Mountain & South- 
ern road, but for the last year in the flour 
business in Detroit, Mich., is temporarily 
in Minneapolis. He expects to move to 
Los Angeles, in the hope that the Cali- 
fornia climate will prove beneficial to Mrs. 
Wilson’s health. 

The directors of the Tri-State Country 
Grain Shippers’ Association met in Min- 
neapolis, Feb. 19, and decided to hold the 
annual convention of the association in 
this city, June 25-27. One of the features 
of the convention will be an industrial 
exhibition of the machinery used in coun- 
try elevators. Type samples of grains 
under the official standards will be exhib- 
ited, and a thorough schooling in grading 
will be one of the attractions.. A big at- 
tendance is expected. 





New Indianapolis Elevator 


InprANAPOLIS, Inv. Feb. 22.—An- 
nouncement was made this week that 
a new grain elevator with a capacity of 
500,000 bus will be constructed in this 
city by the Indianapolis Public Elevator 
& Milling Co., which has been organized 
with $300,000 capital. This company has 
recently acquired control of the Thomp- 
son mill at Edinburg, and will remodel the 
same, installing new machinery through- 
out. The mill, when these improvements 
have been provided, will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 500 bbls of flour. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Feb. 22 was estimat- 
ed at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent, compared 
with 21,500, or 78 per cent, last week, 
12,000, or 51 per cent, in 1918, and 21,500, 
or 78 per cent in 1917. 

The quality of flour being sold in Chi- 
cago has narrowed down to a very small 
amount daily. If figures could be cor- 
rectly compiled on the sales, it would 
probably be found that bread bakers are 
contracting for more flour from Kansas 
and Nebraska than from the Northwest. 
The former is desirable for baking, as it 
is whiter and the loaf volume is good. 
Most mills in the Southwest are asking 
15@25c bbl more for their flour than are 
their competitors in the Northwest. 

Flour brokers and middlemen here are 
feeling the effects of the dullness quite 
seriously. Some related their experiences 
while attending the meetings of the Flour 
Men’s Club. It is not unusual to hear 
of brokers, even some of the best, who 
have not sold a barrel of flour in 15 to 
20 days. There is the consolation that ‘if 
the flour is not being sold today, it will 
in time be wanted. 

There is a better outlet for flour by 
mills to the interior eastern markets. 
Chicago mills are comfortably fixed with 
orders, but the contracts they are mak- 
ing are scattered, and largely of car lots 
and upwards, and they find it difficult to 
dispose of either first or second clears. 

It is hinted in Chicago that some of the 
first spring clears from the Northwest 
coming here are being resold by middle- 
men as a straight grade. From the North- 
west 95 per cent patents are quoted at 
$9.85@10.25, and from the Southwest 
95 per cent patents at $10@10.35, jutes. 
Soft wheat flour is slow of sale, though 
the accumulation in this market, which 
was very heavy with most of the cracker 
concerns some three or four weeks ago, 
is gradually being reduced. For flour 
from Missouri and southern Illinois, quo- 
tations are held at $10.25@11.60. 

GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 

The Grain Corporation, on the awards 
of Tuesday, Feb. 4, took 85,000 bbls flour 
from Chicago, but none from the stocks 
on hand. There were four offers made 
from here this week of 100 per cent flour, 
amounting in all to 113,000 bbls. Of this 
amount, 40,000 bbls were flour already 
made and to be taken from local stocks. 
The quotations named were $10.23@10.64, 
jute, Baltimore. These quotations were 
out of line, and no sales were made by 
Chicago millers or flour merchants. 

This was a great disappointment, espe- 
cially to jobbers, middlemen, and_ bro- 
kers, as the heavy stocks here of this 
grade of flour are slow of sale and de- 
pressing the market. Those making quo- 
tations did so feeling that, with the de- 
cline in the price of feed of $1.50@2 per 
ton, flour should be higher, and bids 
therefore were made ranging a few cents 
over those of the week before. 


THE MILLFEED SITUATION 


Millers usually anticipate a very ac- 
tive inquiry and sale of millfeeds during 
January and February each year, but the 
usual custom has changed materially. The 
range of quotations today is based on 
what a miller can get, and not what he is 
asking. Spring wheat bran is quoted as 
low as $38 and as high as $40; standard 
middlings, $41@42; white middlings, $50; 
barley feed and rye feed, $40; red dog, 
$53,—in 100-Ib sacks. 


RYE FLOUR BUSINESS IMPROVING 
The caption of this paragraph would be 
misleading if it had reference to rye flour 


conditions in Chicago, but there was one 
encouraging prospect which developed 
this week. The Norwegian food commis- 
sion, with headquarters in New York City, 
has been asking for bids on rye flour to 
the extent of about 30,000 bbls. The 
probabilities are that, if awards are made, 
they. will call for flour to be produced, 
and not take it from stocks on hand. 

cally rye flour is about as slow of sale as 
is second clear. 


CUBAN FLOUR EMBARGO 


As near as can be learned, there are but 
4,000 sacks of flour en route to Cuba from 
Chicago mills which is being detained by 
the embargo placed on wheat products by 
the Cuban government. It is estimated 
by those who are in close touch with the 
present situation that there is a four 
months’ supply of flour in Cuba at the 
present time. 

WHEAT GRADES HEAVY 

There were 6,373,113 bus wheat in store 
here Feb. 17, compared with 6,268,933 on 
Feb. 10, and 233,183 Feb. 18, 1918. There 
are 101 grades compared with 25 last year. 
Usually there are a dozen grades less. 
The largest quantity of any one grade is 
1,170,733 bus No. 1 hard winter, with 
1,249,074 bus No. 2 soft white. There is 
no soft red winter except 887 bus No. 4 
red. Of No. 1 northern spring there 
are 526,321 bus, and of No. 2 northern 
312,680. The bulk of the other wheat is 
intermountain. 

ADVOCATES OPEN MARKETS 

Robert McDougal, one of the oldest 
exporters in the trade, after making a 
tour of the eastern seaports and confer- 
ring with leading food officials and finan- 
ciers at Washington, says: “As soon as 
ocean shipping conditions will permit a 
cleaning up of the enormous amount of 
grain in this country under contract to go 
abroad, there will be a resumption of 
European buying of grain in the United 
States. 

“Inquiries are coming in for new con- 
tracts, and no doubt the Grain Corpora- 
tion will require most of the ocean-carry- 
ing tonnage for some time to take care of 
sales now outstanding. The Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, France and Great 
Britain will also be good customers for 
our surplus grain. As to the manner of 
handling the 1919 wheat crop, the eco- 
nomic necessity and political expediency 
will both throw their weight on the side 
of open markets.” 


GRAIN RECEIPTS VERY LIGHT 


Receipts of corn here last week of 
737,000 bus were the lightest at this time 
in 11 years. Receipts of all grains were 
also the smallest in that period, aggre- 
gating only 2,843,000 bus. Farmers have 
held onto their corn and oats, and unless 
they sell more freely, the stocks of corn 
will remain small for many months. The 
railroads in the corn belt states are load- 
ed with empty equipment and are begging 
for business, but are getting only a small 
percentage of the usual run at this time. 
While receipts are small, the shipping 
demand is also limited. 


NOTES 


L. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., is in New York City looking up trade 
conditions. 

Board of Trade memberships are 
$7,575, net, to the buyer, or within $25 of 
the highest on record. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., wholesale flour merchants, is tak- 
ing a vacation at Miami, Fla. 

Corn is being bought by the Clinton, 
Iowa, glucose works at Peoria, while 
Iowa is consigning corn to Chicago. Min- 
—e sold around 150,000 bus corn this 
week to come to Chicago. 

An interior miller recently sold 10,000 


bus red winter wheat here and rebought 
5,000 bus. Some ag ay, © of spring 
wheat have been made by handlers here 
at prices that cut out their mixing profits. 

Herman Petersen, of Petersen Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, one of the oldest flour ex- 
porters in the country and who has crossed 
the Atlantic 25 times to visit his connec- 
tions and on pleasure journeys, has been 
quite ill of late. 

The Corn Products Co. has reduced its 
weekly grind of corn 125,000 bus, due to 
a surplus of stocks of all kinds, especially 
of starch. The Argo plant has cut down 
from 65,000 to 55,000 bus, and the Pekin, 
Ill., plant from 38,000 to 15,000, per day. 

George C. Krotochwill, who has been 
superintendent of the Chicago plant of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., located at 
Clearing, Ill., has been transferred to 
Minneapolis. The mill in Chicago is be- 
ing used for storage and the transferring 
of flour. 

H. M. McCarthy and Thomas G. Mc- 
Carthy, of Minneapolis, who were recent- 
ly elected to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade, have opened an office 
here for handling cash grains and futures, 
and have been elected members of the 
clearing-house. 

C. B. Jenkins, president of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., who was here 
early in the week, says wheat prospects 
are good. The flour trade is fair. From 
the way some large consumers are order- 
ing flour, he believes that they must be 
out of supplies. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent 
and an extra of 1 per cent on common 
stock, both payable April 15 to stock of 
record April 1. The regular 1% per 
cent quarterly dividend on preferred has 
also been declared, payable May 25 to 
stock of record May 1. 

Mills have bought wheat more freely 
in the past week, with sales of 10,000,000 
bus or more a day by some of the elevator 
interests. Prices have changed little, with 
No. 1 red 10c over government price and 
No. 2 red at $2.30. Hard winters are 
government price to le premium, and 
springs %,@lc premium. 

The distribution of milling products 
manufactured by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, from its Chicago 
office from now on will be taken care of 
by E. E. Henderson, formerly Minneap- 
olis manager, who is now located in Chi- 
cago, and will have charge of sales in parts 
of Indiana and Ohio. 

Sales of 75,000 bus of rye were made 
from the Northwest this week for export 
at $143 for February and $1.47 for 
March shipment, track, Baltimore. Small 
lots of barley were taken by exporters at 
around $1.01, track, New York. An 
order here from Holland for 1,000,000 
bus of barley malt was filled by three 
large malting firms. 


J. C. Murray, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
who has been in the East looking over the 
grain situation, says dealers have fair 
stocks, but consumers are running on 
small supplies. The disposition is to not 
carry any more stock than necessary. All 
have suffered serious losses by the recent 
decline in prices, and there is a disposi- 
tion to clean up before buying any more. 


Shipments of wheat from leading ex- 
porting countries from July 1, 1918, to 
Feb. 15, 1919, aggregated 279,557,000 bus, 
compared with 246,907,000 last year and 
369,094,000 two years ago. America has 
shipped 182,547,000 bus, or over 6,000,000 
less than previous season, and compared 
with 252,299,000 two years ago. Argen- 
tina has shipped 61,713,000 bus, com- 
pared with 12,331,000 last season and 50,- 
502,000 two years ago. 


Among visitors in Chicago this week 
were Charles F. Rock, Millers’ Exchange, 
Kansas City, on his way east; Ralph 
Denio, J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo., also on his way east; George R. 
Clegg, Clegg Bros., wholesale flour job- 
bers, Youngstown, Ohio; George C. Shane 
and A. D. Acheson, of Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia; Harry G. Ran- 
dall and John W. Cain, Midland Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 


Speculative trading in corn and oat 
futures in the past two months has been 
larger than at any previous time in years. 
It is possible to trade in 1,000,000 bus at 
one price in corn. At the high price this 
week there was an advance shown of l4c 
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on May from the low of last week. The 
advance has been due largely to coverin 
by shorts and to a change in scationent 
among many of the largest traders due 
to continued small receipts and a belief 
that there will be no stock of consequence 
here during the summer. 

Wheat on the farms in the United 
States Feb. 1 as estimated by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, was 240,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 266,000,000 last year. Move- 
ment from the farms for the seven months 
ended Jan. 31 was estimated at 685,000,000 
bus, including seed, or 285,000,000 more 
than last year. It estimates 470,000,000 
bus for consumption and 98,000,000 for 
seed, with 173,000,000 for export to Feb. 
1, and says there are 204,000,000 bus avail- 
able for export and carrying over, July 
1. Exports from Feb. 1 to July 1 last 
year were 50,000,000 bus. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavker, Wis., Feb. 22.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 16,000 bbls, was 8,700 
this week, representing 48 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 5,200, or 29 per 
cent, last week. A year ago, mills with 
a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 7,200, 
or 45 per cent. The rye flour produc- 
tion for the week was 1,200 bbls, com- 
pared with none last week, and 5,000 a 
year ago. No corn flour was produced, 

There was a little improvement in flour 
demand, and mills were able te place a 
moderate amount with the eastern and 
middle states. Mills were running on 
government contracts part time. Ship- 
ping directions came in moderately well, 
and millers are not hampered with stocks 
on hand. Prices were steady at $10.60@ 
11.25, in cotton. 

Demand was only fair for fancy clears, 
and millers are holding at $8.50@9, in 
cotton. There was no demand for second 
clear, and this grade is being run into 
feed. 

Rye flour dull, with scattering orders 
from the East and Southwest. The cash 
market advanced 5@7c, and the general 
opinion is that this will stimulate the de- 
mand, Bakers bought moderately well, 
but all have fair stocks on hand. Prices 
were unchanged at $7.40@7.60 bbl for 
white, $6.40@6.60 for straight and $5.25 
@5.50 for dark, in cotton. 

There was a slight improvement in the 
demand for corn flour, Corn meal was 
unchanged, there being a scattering de- 
mand from the East. Millers are holding 
corn flour at $3.75 and corn meal at $3.25 
per 100-lb sack. A sale of 5,000 sacks 
of grits was made for shipment to Eng- 
land. 

Kansas patents were unchanged, with 
a limited demand. Most jobbers and bak- 
ers are well supplied. rices were held 
at $10.50@11, in cotton. 

MILLFEED 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for feed. Prices were lower and 
offerings liberal, especially of bran. Ship- 
pers were not in the market except to fill 
contracts. Eastern demand was light. 
There was a lighter demand for mixed 
cars, and orders have been well cleaned 
up. Shippers are looking for another de- 
cline, and are not in the market for March 
shipment at present asking prices. 

Country dealers say they have moderate 
supplies, and with the mild weather the 
demand has been restricted. Barley is 
being fed to a large extent. Screenings 
were very dull and difficult to sell; even 
the choice was not wanted. 

MAJOR WALTER STERN RETURNING HOME 

A cable was received from Major Wal- 
ter Stern, Saturday, Feb. 22, by Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., to the effect that he 
would sail either March 1 or 3, and will 
arrive in New York City about March 10 
or 12. This news was welcomed by the 
staff of his organization, as they have 
missed the major very much. 

NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 3,205,250 bus; corn, 47,591; oats, 
937,991; barley, 2,410,611; rye, 2,404,253. 

The embargo on corn and oats from 
country points has been raised, and no 
permits are now required on such ship- 
ments. — : 

William B. Parsons, Albert W. Holmes 
and Edward W. Diercks have. been elect- 
ed to membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Lewis Lewellin, Oconto, Wis., has in- 
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stalled a feed manufacturing unit in the 

former Oconto Malting Co. property and 

is now engaged in custom and commercial 
ding. 

The remains of Robert Pringle, a wide- 
ly known grain trader of Chicago, who 
died Feb. 11 at Altadena, Cal., were 
brought here Feb. 18 and interred at the 
side of his brother, Thomas J. Pringle. 
Mr. Pringle’s aged mother and a brother, 
James, reside in Canada. 

The Grain Corporation ordered out 
500,000 bus barley this week. The Mil- 
waukee Grain Control Committee has rec- 
ommended to the Food Administration 
removal of the permit system on ship- 
ments of barley from country points to 
Milwaukee, to become effective within the 
next few days. 

Members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce gave a rousing reception to 
Captain James L. Crittenden, 45th United 
States Coast Artillery, when he arrived 
home from France on Feb. 17. Captain 
Crittenden was commissioned at Fort 
Sheridan in August, 1917, and is a son 
of John H. Crittenden, vice-president and 
general manager of J. B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Inc., millers, Milwaukee. 

Captain James K. Edsall, Minneapolis, 
for several years representative of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Milwaukee, has 
accepted the position of assistant cashier 
of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Bank 
at Milwaukee, effective March 1. Cap- 
tain Edsall recently returned from 
France. He was in active service with 
Minnesota field artillery in the Mexican 
campaign, and later received a commis- 
sion at the officers’ school at Fort Snel- 
ling, Minn. 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
acting jointly with the traffic bureau of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
took steps this week to seek restoration 
of Great Lakes shipping service to a pre- 
war basis. An appeal was made to the 
United States Railroad Administration 
to replace vessels taken from the Great 
Lakes during the war period and also to 
restore lake differentials. 

H. N. Witson. 





The McCormick Company, Inc. 

The McCormick Co., Inc., New York 
City and Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken over 
the complete organization of architects, 
sanitary and designing engineers which 
has served the bakery trade so success- 
fully under the firm name of the C. D. 
Cooley Co. The personnel remains prac- 
tically intact, but the scope of the service 
rendered to bakeries of planning, design- 
ing and the superintending of construc- 
tion is enlarged. This change has been 
made in anticipation of the unusually 
large building immediately ahead. 





Exports for Week Ending Feb, 15, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 





New York... 657,000 116,000 142,000 1,436,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 563,000  ..... J. ree 
Boston .... 183,000 ..... 8 Seer 
Philadelphia eo eee 10,000 180, 000 
Baltimore.. 2,000 3,000 45,000 319,000 
BUGBGOEE hcce <cvcces  ceser 266,000 ...... 
WOWR. NOWH .cccce cices 19,000 243,000 
New Orleans ...... 12,000 657,000 117,000 
CO ae eee Tee re rrr 
St. John, 

eH cscs 468,006 5...» 8 reer ee 
Totals ...2,441,000 131,000 726,000 2,295,000 


Prev. wk. ..3,399,000 414,000 603,000 1,136,000 
U. K’gdom..1,341,000 ..... 244,000 





Continent ..1,100,000 116,000 417,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

pS Ser ee ere ee 46,008 ccccce 
_ te. SRR re rey See ee 19,000 ...... 
Other 

countries... ...... SAPO erave. “evssee 

Totals ...2,441,000 131,000 726,000 2,295,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 
Feb. 15,1919 last year 


Wheat, bus .......... 122,716,000 47,191,000 

Flour, bbis .......... 16,372,000 4,069,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 196,391,000 65,503,000 

CORR, WER «cc ccccscces 4,635,000 9,006,000 

GUE. BED occ ciccccis 79,185,000 59,171,000 
*Incomplete. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 

olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 

with a daily capacity of 59,025 bbis, from 

Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb.,15, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

c——Output—, --Exports—, 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis ... 8, 38 8,965 899 615 

Duluth ........ 56 68 








Outside mills .. 5, 386 6,036 241 "79 
Totals .....-- (14,558 15,684 1,140 594 
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GUARANTEEING AGAINST DECLINE 


There have been a few reports of mills 
guaranteeing flour prices against decline 
in order to meet the present extraordinary 
situation and with the hope of making 
sales. Apparently some misapprehension 
exists as to the nature of this guaranty. 

There may be a few mills which have 
made a broad and general guaranty. We 
doubt it, and have not been able to ob- 
tain evidence of it. It is quite likely 
that the guaranty will be found to be 
not so broad as rumored, but specifically 
against a decline due to a change in the 
government wheat price before the new 
crop—a very different thing. 

This guaranty would not cover declines 
due to any other cause. We know that 
this kind of a guaranty has been made 
in a few instances for a limited time and 
only to date of shipment. It does not 
cover flour after delivery. 

With the miller positively assured by 
the Grain Corporation that there will be 
no change in the wheat price on this crop, 
with the improbability of Congress mak- 
ing any change becoming clearer every 
day, and with the protection atforded by 
his wheat agreement by which the Grain 
Corporation is to take over wheat on hand 
July 1 at the guaranteed price—the haz- 
ard of this mode of selling and the guar- 
anty thus made appear in a different light. 

In this connection it is not entirely clear 
whether the Grain Corporaticn would be 
willing to take over July 1 wheat against 
which flour has been sold, but which the 
miller might experience trouble in deliv- 
ering, due to a declining price. 

This form of guaranty, hedged about 
with limitations in an effort to make it 
safe, might easily be pushed too far as we 
approach the new-crop season. At a re- 
cent conference of millers of this section 
the matter of reducing gradually the time 
of shipment on sales from sixty to fifteen 
days was considered, but no action taken. 

Guaranty or no guaranty, flour is none 
too easy to sell, because so many markets 
are well stocked. Buyers are fearful of 
being caught with a lot of flour on hand 
when prices go to lower levels on the new 
crop. Heretofore, their experience with 
the Food Administration has not been 
such as to warrant implicit faith in its as- 
surances. 

There is urgent need of the immediate 
enactment of the bill fathered by Con- 
gressman Lever, giving buyers protection 
against loss in the period of readjustment. 
Some buyers have expressed the opinion 
that the agency created by that bill, prob- 
ably the Grain Corporation, should en- 
courage and officially authorize the mills 
to make sales with the price guaranteed 
against decline due to any change in the 
wheat crop. 

It is claimed that in the mills of the 
country the Grain Corporation would find 
the machinery, the instrumentality, al- 
ready at hand for effecting the protection 
sought. How such a course would impress 
the millers is not known, and apparently 
has not been considered by the buyers 
suggesting the plan. The plan would in- 
volve some financing by millers for the 
benefit of the Grain Corporation and, in 
view of past experience, might not prove 
satisfactory to the mills. 

At the moment one thing seems certain 
and inevitable. Unless this bill is passed 
by Congress and provision made reason- 
ably soon to protect the flour trade and 
millers from losses, the entire trade—~ 
millers, wholesalers, dealers and bakers— 
will strive to go into the new crop with no 
flour on hand. 

The eight to ten million barrels of flour 


which must be in transit constantly to 
maintain normal stocks will not be in 
transit, the country will be bare of flour 
and the mills will be closed down. ‘This 
is a distinct possibility confronting the 
trade, for which Congress is alone respon- 
sible. It is now generally assumed in the 
trade that this protection-will be accord- 
ed, but definite information as to the ex- 
act detail and method of its working is 
needed. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Feb. 22 was 18,100, or 38 per cent of ca 
pacity, compared with 13,350, or 28% 
per cent, last week, 8,500, or 1714 per cent, 
a year ago, 15,500, or 32 per cent, two 
years ago, and 37,700, or 78 per cent, three 
years ago. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 82,560 bbls, 
for the week ending Feb. 22 made 26,180, 
or 32 per cent of capacity, compared with 
23,329, or 2814, per cent, last week, by 11 
mills of 87,960 bbls capacity. 

The purchase of 500,000 bbls of flour 
this week has served to still further 
strengthen the tone of the market. Soft 
wheat millers, however, are somewhat sur- 
prised to note that the minimum price, 
$9.75, paid for soft wheat flour is 20c 
below the minimum price paid for hard 
wheat flour. This is not reassuring to 
them. On account of the depletion of 
stocks of soft wheat, this kind of flour 
should command a premium. 

Millers who manufacture only soft 
wheat flour are finding business duller 
than those who also manufacture hard 
wheat flour. The soft wheat flour mar- 
ket is dead, and these millers are des- 
perately dependent on the Grain Corpora- 
tion for business. 

Millfeed prices continue to show weak- 
ness, and sales have been made this week 
at further declines. It is also noted that 
about the only sales made are for imme- 
diate shipment. Millers are somewhat 
divided in sentiment regarding millfeed. 
Granting that it is a weather proposi- 
tion, it is realized that even cold, wintry 
weather, with snow, coming at this time 
could not last very long. 


MID-WEST FLOUR MILLS CO. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co. is the 
name of a corporation being formed by 
soft wheat millers to handle surplus pro- 
duction and perform certain other serv- 
ices for its members. So far about 150 
mills in Ohio and Indiana have pledged 
themselves to take stock in the new cor- 
poration. 

At a meeting of those interested, at 
Columbus this week, the following direc- 
tors were chosen: L. C. Chase, Mansfield 
Milling Co; R. D. Patton, Ansted & 
Burk Co; G. A. Bennett, Bennett Milling 
Co; C. S. Lothamar, Canton Feed & Mill- 
ing Co; E. Thierwechter, Emery Thier- 
wechter Co; T. J. Hanley, Hanley Milling 
Co; John F. Russell, Garland Milling 
Co., Greensburg, Ind; and Carl Sims, 
Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind. No 
officers were elected. It is proposed to 
make the capital stock $100,000. 

Among other large mills enrolled are 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. and 
the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mills take stock in the company to the 
extent of $2 per bbl of capacity, with a 
minimum allotment of $200. Par value 
of stock is $50 per share. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The heaviest fall of snow of the winter 
on Monday was followed by rains and 
milder weather. Wheatfields are still un- 
protected. In southern Ohio and south- 
ern Indiana many fields have an excellent 
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and green appearance, suggesting condi- 
tions usually obtaining in the spring. 


NOTES 

C. B. Jenkins, manager Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was in Chicago this 
week. 

John Wickenheiser, of John Wicken- 
heiser & Co., grain, Toledo, is in Florida 
on a vacation. 

D. H. White, of Zeigler & Co., millers, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, died suddenly at his home 
in Bucyrus, Saturday, Feb. 15. 

L. I. Ziegler, flour mill department, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, has 
returned from the Pacific Coast. 

R. B. Sanborn, representing the List- 
man Mills, La Crosse, Wis., in northern 
Ohio, called at this office this week. 

Fred C. Croxton, federal food adminis- 
trator for Ohio, will continue as head of 
the United States employment service. 

The plant of the Kingston (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co. was completely destroyed by fire 
Feb. 9, with an estimated loss of $75,000. 

Harry D. Keating, assistant secretary 
Acme-Jones Co., Louisville, and in charge 
of the feed department, is confined to the 
house by sickness. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, April 23-24, according to recent an- 
nouncement by the secretary. 

Carl W. Eseman has opened an office 
at 419 Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, representing the Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, and the 
Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association and Indiana Millers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, attended the 
meeting of the Missouri Grain Dealers’ 
Association at St. Louis this week. 

No decision has been announced as yet 
in the contest as to the constitutionality 
of the Ohio feedingstuffs law requiring 
the payment of a tax. The case is now 
in the hands of the court of appeals. 

The plant of the Johns Bros. Milling 
Co., Henshaw, Ky., is advertised for sale 
at public auction March 12. The mill has 
a capacity of 100 bbls of flour, 150 bus 
meal and has 6,000 bus elevator capacity. 

Edgar H. Evans and John A. Reis, of 
the Acme-Evans Co., attended the annual 
meeting of the Acme-Jones Co. at Louis- 
ville this week. The new mill of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is now in 
operation. 

The annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Ohio will 
be held Feb, 25-28 at the Boody House, 
Toledo. Grain men, representatives of 
the granges, county farm bureau officials 
and agents and farmers from all over the 
state are expected. Special attention will 
be given to methods of marketing farm 
products. 

Richard Bean, secretary and advertis- 
ing manager Ballard & Ballard Co., mill- 
ers, Louisville, Ky., resigned this week, 
after 20 years’ service with the mill, to 
become vice-president of the Louisville 
National Banking Co. S. Thruston Bal- 
lard is also a vice-president of this bank. 
Major David C. Morton will succeed Mr, 
Bean in charge of city sales. 

The Southard Baking Co. has succeed- 
ed to the business formerly conducted by 
the Bryce Baking Co., Indianapolis. E. 
P. Southard, president, originally came 
from Evansville, Ind., where he was em- 
ployed by the Walsh Baking Co. From 
there he went to Owensboro, Ky., and 
started the Southard Co., later the Owens- 
boro Bread Co., in which he is still in- 
terested. 

errs Sedern Blending Outfit 

A. Cureton & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
oir installed recently a modern blend- 
ing plant in their bakery. The work was 
done by the Wolf Co., of Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

The equipment consists of a 32-inx7-ft 
hexagonal panel reel with a 36-in special 
combined dump hopper and sifter, pro- 
portional feeder and mixer, and a Wolf 
special wzreating machine with exhaust fan 
and collector. The blended flour is con- 
veyed to a storage bin, from which it is 
passed through the removable panel hex- 
agonal reel, where it is subjected to cur- 
rents of air, by which all impurities are 
removed. ‘The wreating increases the 
yield and makes a lighter, closer texture 
in the bread. 
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SELLING THE WHEAT AT A PROFIT 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, through its Kan- 
sas City office, Thursday announced that 
it would at once dispose of its wheat 
stocks at Wichita and Norwich, Kansas, 
and invited applications for the wheat 
from mills in the Southwest. The stock 
is believed to amount to about two hun- 
dred thousand bushels. 

The price fixed on this wheat is twenty 
cents over government basis, amounting 
to two dollars and thirty-one cents, basis 
Wichita. It is stated that this wheat was 
put away at government basis and that, 
with allowance of about twelve cents car- 
rying charge, the price now demanded 
represents a profit to the Grain Corpora- 
tion of twelve to fifteen cents per bushel. 

Millers say that the price fixed on this 
small amount of wheat is not of great 
moment as to this particular lot, but 
that the effect of the government fixing 
so high a price is permanentivy to estab- 
lish a twenty-cent premium on wheat in 
that district. 

The government’s profit on the Wichita 
wheat represents sixty to seventy cents 
per barrel on the price of flour. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour demand remains exceedingly 
sluggish, with the only buying that of 
established brands in regular trade chan- 
nels. Middle states markets are taking 
a minimum amount of mill brands, and 
there is a moderate bakery trade in that 
field, although lower prices named by 
spring wheat mills severely restrict this 
business. From the East there is almost 
no demand, and not much of anything 
else save complaints of burdensome 
stocks and expressions of fear regarding 
the future of prices. 

While complaint regarding the slow 
trade is general with millers in the South- 
west, an examination of the rate of mill- 
ing activity shows that, despite high 
wheat prices and many other disadvan- 
tages suffered by mills here, the plants 
are actually operating stronger than 
those in most other parts of the country. 
With an activity exceeding 50 per cent in 
this district, only mills in a group about 
St. Louis, those at Chicago and the mills 
at Portland, Oregon, were running at a 
greater rate. 

With cheap wheat and plenty of it, the 
mills of the Northwest are operating 
much lighter than those here. The ex- 
planation of this is not quite clear. Ap- 
parently it shows a certain essential 
strength of trade position held by the 
hard winter wheat mills of this field. 

* * 


Wheat is in small supply, but the re- 
lease of the Grain Corporation stocks, 
coupled with current light demand for 
flour, has taken the sharp edge off de- 
mand, and prices show no increased pre- 
mium. 

x * 

Feed remains slow, with liberal offer- 
ings from mills and prices altogether in 
buyers’ favor. Bran was traded in this 
week at as low as $34 ton, sacked, Kan- 
sas City. Shorts, probably because of 
approaching spring demand, show a lit- 
tle better tone. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLING ACTIVITY 


It has been assumed that the heavy 
stocks of flour in trade channels at the 
present time are more or less the result 
of heavy running by mills since harvest. 
An examination of the figures indicating 


milling activity in the Southwest in no 
way bears out this assumption. 

In the period, for instance, from Sept. 
1 to Jan 1, 1919, the mills of Kansas City 
ground but 75 per cent of the possible out- 
put of flour, as compared with 90 per 
cent in 1917 and 91 per cent in 1916. For 
the same period a group of about 75 of 
the larger mills in the Southwest, outside 
Kansas City, including Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and western Missouri, op- 
erated at 72 per cent of their capacity, as 
compared with 90 per cent in 1917 and 
96 per cent in 1916. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the 1917 period was under Food Ad- 
ministration control and with a very short 
wheat supply, while the 1918 period was 
on a very large crop and without actual 
government control of wheat distribu- 
tion or operation. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TRI WOOK oo ccccsscccescce 37,000 45 

BAG WEG cic ctarcenesice 47,000 57 

SEOP GOD Seecr vc cvvccesese 32,670 39 

TWO YOOre GOO évscecovsses 66,100 92 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 74 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 401,670 164,058 40 
Last week ....... 406,770 204,448 50 
Year ago ....eees 307,620 162,242 49 
Two years ago... 271,620 172,026 63 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,975 bbls this week, 24,164 last 
week, 14,627 a year ago, and 10,457 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business good, 12 fair, and 54 slow. 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
10,063 bbls, representing 41 per cent of 
activity, this week, compared with 4,808 
bbls, 20 per cent, last week. 


HOLDING GRADES RIGID 


The Grain Corporation is regularly call- 
ing for federal reinspection on a large 
part of the wheat being loaded out for its 
account by Kansas City terminal eleva- 
tors. In instances the elevator operators 
believe the rigidity of the corporation’s 
demands is somewhat unjust. On the 
other hand, millers about to receive the 
wheat welcome the insistence of the gov- 
ernment agency in the matter of strict 
grading. Some millers who have received 
government wheat have complained about 
the quality; others say the wheat is better 
than they expected to get. 


MORE SNOW FOR THE WHEAT 


Another winter storm was general over 
the Southwest this week. Snow fell over 
practically the entire area north of Okla- 
homa, but the fall was not heavy in any 
part of the district. In some places 
there were also good rains. The moisture 
is welcome to the wheatfields, although 
not actually needed at this time. 

Wheat in every part of the Southwest 
continues in the finest possible condition, 
with no fear of injury at this time save 
by an abnormal cold snap; even this is not 
greatly to be feared, because of the 
sturdy growth of the plants and the pro- 
tection afforded by a heavy top growth. 


SMALL GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


So far as known, the only flour order 
secured from the Grain Corporation in 
this week’s 500,000-bbl purchase was one 
lot of 1,500 bbls sold by a Kansas City 
concern. The flour originated in the 
country, and the sale was at the highest 
price paid, $10.20, jute, Baltimore. It is 


reliably reported that a mill at Omaha 
received an order for 10,000 bbls. 

A number of mills in the Southwest 
quoted very low prices in hope of getting 
some government business. In certain in- 
stances, millers figured that, with idle 
plants, they were going along at a fixed 
rate of loss per day, and that by taking 
government business at net cost thev 
could at least take care of their overhead. 
In one or two cases, prices quoted repre- 
sented 60c bbl margin for manufacture 
and profit, with wheat figured at its orig- 
inal cost rather than at the present pre- 
mium price. 

Reckoned on this basis, bids ranged 
$10.40@10.60, jute, Baltimore. Stronger 
mills filed bids ranging $10.70@10.90, 
same basis. 

NEW ERA REPRESENTATIVES MEET 

A number of representatives of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, met in Kansas City this week to 
discuss trade conditions and plans. In- 
cluded were Ralph C. Sowden, president 
of the New Era company; Charles F. 
Kent, of the Tulsa (Okla.) Flour & Feed 
Co; S. F. Durrett, of the Durrett Flour 
& Grain Co., Fort Smith, Ark; James 
Tindall, of the Springfield (Mo.) Flour 
& Feed Co., and Walter T. Hoyland, 
travelling representative of the New Era 
company. 

F. H. STRICKLAND BACK FROM SERVICE 

Frank H. Strickland, for four and a 
half years prior to July, 1916, representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. in 
Texas and Oklahoma, is in Kansas City 
on his way back to Dallas after spending 
two years in the Canadian service in 
France. Mr. Strickland enlisted as a 
private in the Second Canadian Machine 
Gun Co. and spent nearly two years in 
active service abroad. He was wounded 
at Passchendael in November, 1917. At 
the time the armistice was signed he was 
about to sail for home for duty in Can- 
ada, but, the war being ended, set about 
getting his release and was discharged 
from the service Dec. 31, 1918. 

Mr. Strickland’s headquarters will be 
at 510 Sumpter Building, Dallas, Texas. 

NOTES 

Joseph Harrison, representing the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in southwestern Mis- 
souri, spent a part of the week here. 

Will H. Clevenger, manager of Tyler 
& Co. Junction City, Kansas, is on a 
visit to his company’s eastern connections. 

William T. Voils, vice-president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was here the latter half of the week on 
a vacation. 

A. D. Peters, of the M. C. Peters Mill 
Co., Omaha, Neb., manufacturers of spe- 
cial sweet feeds, was in Kansas City sev- 
eral days. 

W. S. Gunning, Ball & Gunning Mill- 
ing Co., Webb City, Mo., and Horace 
Staley, of the McDaniel Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo., were among millers visit- 
ing here this week. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, left 
this week for New Orleans, and will visit 
the company’s trade at several southeast- 
ern markets before returning. 


SALINA 


Flour business with the mills of Salina 
is extremely dull, and with less than 
half-time running there is nothing prom- 
ising in sight. The much expected gov- 
ernment bookings seem to be still far 
away. Some mills in this vicinity are 
releasing their stocks of wheat at the 
best price obtainable. Quotations on 
fancy patent, bulk, Kansas City, are 
$10.40@10.60, and on straight 100 per 
cent, $10@10.20. 

Millfeed is still on the downward turn, 
and there is not much demand at the 
lowest prices quoted. Bran is being sold 
at $35, sacked, Kansas City, and gray 
shorts at $88. 

NOTES 

An extensive trip throughout the states 
of Texas and Louisiana is being made by 
W. C. Kreger, sales-manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation an- 
nounces that ground will soon be broken 
for the erection of its new three-story 
warehouse to be built in connection with 
the mill. 

The growing wheat is still in an ideal 
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condition, and with the moisture received 
during the past week the prospects are 
even brighter for a bumper crop than at 
any other time. 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
announces that one unit of its new mill 
will be in operation next week. This will 
leave only one unit to be completed, and 
the mills of Salina will then have a 
capacity of 7,800 bbls daily. 

Both millers and shippers are radically 
opposed to the proposed changes in the 
minimum weights applying to flour ship- 
ments. The war is now over and any 
change in minimum weights other than 
those now in effect is considered abso- 
lutely uncalled for. Numerous letters are 
being received by the mills of Salina from 
their customers, who are also opposed to 
any change. 

As to the proposed changes in the pres- 
ent transit regulations by the Railroad 
Administration, a vigorous protest is be- 
ing made by the mills of Salina. The 
special privileges enjoyed by interior 
points are not to be compared with cur- 
rent transit privileges at terminals, such 
as Kansas City, and their elimination 
would be a discrimination against estab- 
lished mills of the interior. 





INDIANA 

InptANApouis, Inp., Feb. 22.—It was 
generally understood this week that the 
government had contracted for the pur- 
chase of 500,000 bbls of flour in In- 
diana, but there was but one Hoosier mill 
known to have participated in this busi- 
ness, according to reports issued late to- 
day. 

Indianapolis millers generally lost out 
on this purchase—the first in a long time 
—because they were outbid. It was the 
first evidence in five or six weeks of any 
attempt to corral business by slashing 
prices. It has been hinted for some time 
that there was a quantity of “cheap” flour 
at points around over the state. It was 
announced that the government bought 
its apportionment in this state at around 
$9.20 for soft winter patents in jute, 
whereas the general prices quoted by lo- 
cal institutions were $10.50@10.60. 

Millers think that there will likely not 
be any general price-slashing, and at- 
tribute this particular deal to the fact 
that some mills had considerable flour on 
hand and were in a position to sell out 
below the actual market in order to get 
hold of some immediate money. When 
one considers, stated a prominent miller, 
that the mills have had to run for inter- 
minable periods with no assurance of 
when they could sell anything, it is little 
wonder that there might be a tendency to 
sell goods even if the price had to be 
trimmed. 

The flour mills here this week did about 
a normal February grinding, which means 
that many did absolutely nothing, while 
others ran about half-time. Those men- 
tioning any activity at all usually ac- 
companied the statement by the expla- 
nation that there was no new business. 

Local sales were slow and uncertain. 
The fact that the government failed to 
connect here this week stimulated the no- 
tion that perhaps prices have been too 
high. Mills had expected that a good- 
sized transaction with the Grain Corpo- 
ration might send domestic buyers flock- 
ing back for flour, but the entire week 
passed with nothing doing. . 

The feed market was stagnant, and 
prices continue to sag. The mills this 
week announced that a nominal business 
had been done around $45 per ton, which 
is practically $10 under the high mark of 
midwinter. 


NOTES 


The Indiana Flour & Feed Co. has 
changed its place of business from Ja- 
sonville to Marion. 

The Boone Grain Co., of Lebanon, has 
been organized with $50,000 capital stock. 
The directors are John N. Sicks, Erastus 
Williams, B. F. Simmons, R. V. Sneep, 
Elmer T. Stark, Elmer W. Riddle and 
John M. Powell. ; 

Throughout the week light rains fell on 
the wheat crop, which has had no snow 
covering, aside from one or two days, 
this winter. The — is in fine shape, 
but a late winter would likely work con- 
siderable harm. April weather has pre- 
vailed all winter in Indiana. 


J. M. Pearson. 
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The local flour market is gradually as- 
suming more normal conditions. The 
large stocks of flour which have been a 
burden here for months are being stead- 
ily worked off through the channels of 
consumption, and are not looked upon as 
a menace to future developments. There 
is still a liberal amount of 100 per cent 
war-grade flour here which holders are 
willing to sell at comparatively low — 
but in many cases consumers are begin- 
ning to purchase for future needs. 

Under prevailing conditions, and the 
uncertainty which exists in connection 
with thé future of the wheat trade, it is 
not reasonable to believe that consumers 
will again stock up heavily. At least no 
one anticipates anything more than a 
hand-to-mouth trade during the balance 
of the present season. 

The. predictions of a very large crop 
of wheat next year and the developments 
in the foreign market since the signing of 
the armistice, have led to expectations that 
next season wheat will sell in the open 
market at much below the prevailing fixed 
government price. With this in mind, no 
one wants to carry much flour over into 
next season. 

At the same time, with five months of 
the old season still to be provided for, it 
is evident that distributors will have to 
buy a considerable amount of flour. Some 
authorities seem to think that there is a 
danger that the conservation being exer- 
cised will bring about an actual shortage 
at some time between now and the next 
crop and, on the whole, the situation is 
very uncertain. 

Purchases by the Food Administration 
for export this week aggregated 510,000 
bbls. The prices paid ranged $9.75@10.20 
for soft wheat flours and $9.95@10.20 for 
hard. 

The local trade expressed considerable 
dissatisfaction over the maximum prices 
being paid by the government buyers 
here, feeling that if mills were willing to 
sell war-grade flour at the above level, 
they should at least be able to buy the 
pre-war grades at considerably under the 
figures now being asked by mills. 

This doubtless resulted in local con- 
sumers holding off, but the volume of 
sales increased a trifle toward the close of 
the week and it was evident that in some 
quarters there was more disposition to 
make provision for future needs. 

A better feeling developed in the mar- 
ket for rye flour and, while sales were 
not large, it is evident that buyers are 
beginning to show more interest. The re- 
cent purchases by the committee in 
charge of buying up flour substitutes for 
the government have about cleaned up 
surplus stocks here, and there was less 
pressure to sell. 

The strength in rye grain also had a 
stimulating influence, especially as ad- 
vices from Great Britain said that trad- 
ing regulations on rye there had been 
lifted. This seemed to result in a better 
export inquiry for rye, and all the mar- 
kets, both east and west, were firmer. 

The domestic demand for corn meal 
was very limited, and prices were largely 
nominal. A big feature in the local sit- 
uation is that stocks of fine yellow meal 
for the export trade have been pretty 
nearly exhausted, and this meal is com- 
manding premiums over granulated. It 
was thought that the lifting of the ban 
on the manufacturing of “near beer” 
might result in a little increase in the de- 
mand for corn meal, but the trade is not 
SS of very marked in- 

crease in respect. 

Quotations ranged on spring patents 


$10.60@11; first clears, $9@9.50; winter 
straights, $9.90@11.15; Kansas straights, 
$10.75@11; rye, $7.50@8.50,—all in jute. 


SHIPPERS STAND BY STEAMSHIP LINE 


The Clyde Steamship Line has definitely 
decided to continue its services between 
New York and Philadelphia. About the 
first of the year the company practically 
concluded to discontinue the service be- 
cause of the excessive cost of operation. 
Taking into account the railroad competi- 
tion and other features adding greatly 
to the overhead expense, the company did 
not feel justified in running at a loss. 

Believing that the loss would be too 
keen, shippers at both ends of the line 
have decided to stand by the company 
in these rather difficult times, in the hope 
that the near future will bring a read- 
justment of conditions that will enable it 
to operate at a profit. 


MODIFY RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION ORDER 

Adding its protest to that of grain men 
all over the country and working in co- 
operation with similar bodies, the traffic 
department of the Produce Exchange has 
been successful in getting General Order 
No. 57 of the Railroad Administration 
modified. This order, issued last Novem- 
ber, has to do with the settlement of 
claims on grain, and negotiations have 
been going on ever since for its revision. 

It has now been changed to the extent 
that it cannot apply in cases in which pub- 
lic tariffs carry contrary rates, rules or 
regulations directly affected by Order 57. 
It is expected that there will be further 
modifications in the near future. 


NOTES 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
called at this office this week. 

Visitors on ’change were J. C. Amendt, 
of Monroe, Mich., A. L. Stanchfield, gen- 
eral manager Baldwin Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, W. W. Walton, rye miller, Lan- 
sing, Mich., and James Patten, of Chicago. 

It is felt very strongly in local circles 
here that if the many ships chartered by 
the United States Shipping Board and 
lying idle at the piers could be put into 
general use, much of the tonnage difficulty 
would be settled. 

In the Grain Corporation’s purchases 
this week 80 per cent of the amount was 
hard wheat flour and the remainder soft 
wheat. The corporation has discontinued 
giving out the exact number of barrels 
purchased at each price, and is merely 
giving the total range on each kind of 
flour. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puinapetpnuta, Pa., Feb. 22.—There is 
little, if any, improvement in the local 
flour market. Jobbers and bakers are 
generally well stocked up and demand is 
unsatisfactory, as nobody cares to have 
very a supplies, in view of the uncer- 
tain outlook. The mills are maintaining 
firm prices, as the cost of production is 
a as the season is progressing 
and the decline in millfeed has added to 
the cost of making flour. 

Transactions continue to be mostly in 
spot goods, which are available below man- 
ufacturers’ limits. Rye flour is dull with 
ample offerings. Domestic demand for 
corn products is very light, and prices 
are largely normal. 


PHILADELPHIA NEEDS MORE ELEVATORS 

William M. Richardson, president of 
the Philadelphia Export Co., maintains 
that the export grain business of private 
firms is hampered by inadequate elevator 
facilities in the port and the monopoliz- 
ing by the United States Grain Carpora- 
tion of existing facilities, and recently 
said: “Under war regulations our ship- 
ments are subject to the corporation’s 
approval. It will not issue permits for 


nage to private dealers here, while 
it control over all storage places. It 
is next to impossible to get space for a 
200,000-bu shipment. We cannot entire- 
ly blame the corporation. It must feed 
Europe. But we continue to lose, and 
while some persons can lose $2,000 a day, 
I cannot. More facilities for handling 
grain are needed.” 

H. D. Irwin, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, in defending the 
government’s action, said: “Of course, we 
have a priority order and must ship our 
grain. However, we are trying to help 
private firms to ship their grain. The 
elevator facilities here should be in- 
creased.” 

NOTES 

W.. O. Higgate, flour broker, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. 

Fenimore Bros., grain and feed dealers 
of Mount Holly, N. J., have been elected 
members of the Commercial Exchange. 

Thieves broke into the flour mill of 
Burton Hendrick, near Milford, Del., 
and carried away about $200 worth of 
flour. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
Pennsylvania legislature to prevent the 
manufacture of bleached flour for sale 
outside of the state. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were C. H. Lee, of the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, and 
J. O. Ewing, of the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Cannon Falls, Minn. 

The former Dutch steamship Tjison- 
dari, recently taken over by the United 
States government as a food supply trans- 
port, has sailed for Copenhagen with 14,- 
000 tons of flour, probably the largest car- 
go of the kind ever shipped from this 
port. It was destined for civilian’ relief, 
and will be distributed at points where 
it is the most needed in Denmark. 

SamvuEt S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 22.—Unsettled and 
unsatisfactory conditions still prevail in 
the local flour market. There is very lit- 
tle inquiry either for pre-war or the 100 
per cent flours, and millers’ agents re- 
port the amount of business done the past 
week as abnormally small. 

In view of the fact that the govern- 
ment officials have steadily refused to 
take any action that would relieve the 
congested flour conditions prevailing in 
Boston and New England, there is re- 
sentment here over the alleged favoritism 
shown New York. The renewed buying 
there, however, may mean that eventual- 
ly the just claims of New England for 
relief may be recognized and the trade 
helped out. 

Local stocks are still abnormally heavy, 
and show no indications of material re- 
ductions. Arrivals are falling off, and 
this may eventually help the situation, 
although some weeks must elapse before 
any appreciable decrease will be noted. 

In order to relieve the market, some 
holders are cutting prices anywhere from 
75c to $1.25 bbl, the owners being willing 
to take a material loss in order to save 
storage charges, which are daily climbing 
up. The result is that bakers that can 
use 100 per cent flour find it possible to 
get all they need, and at practically their 
own price. They are finding it to their 
advantage to take as much 100 per cent 
flour as they can use, blending with high- 
grade patents when necessary. 

The family trade, however, does not 
seem to want the war-grade flour, but de- 
mands pre-war grades in nearly every in- 
stance. High-grade patents are wanted, 
and this has caused the jobbers to come 
on the market for a limited amount of 
these flours for mill shipment. At the 
same time, jobbers and retailers are not 
disposed to do anything that will result 
in their being left with heavy stocks of 
flour on hand. 

Locally the flour-buying for mill ship- 
ment during the week was for scattering 
carloads of high-grade patents, and while 
in some cases the whole carload went to 
one buyer, more frequently it was to be 
divided among several small buyers. 

Standard spring patents ranged $10.75 
@11.30 bbl, in sacks, mill shipment, with 
special short patents up to $11.50. Hard 
winter patents are held at a high range, 
$11@11.60, being quoted in sacks. Soft 
winter patents are also firmly held at 
$10.75@11.40. One car of New York 
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state soft winter straights was sold this 
week at $10.35 bbl, in sacks, and from 
that quotation up to $11 is a full range. 
No spring wheat first clears offering, and 
no quotations made. 

Corn products are in slow demand and, 
while prices are not materially lower than 
last week, the tone of the market is easy, 
with prices favoring the buyer. This is 


especially true of white corn goods, the. 


demand for yellow granulated being good. 

Oatmeal sells fairly well, the market 
ruling a shade lower, with offerings. lib- 
eral. Rolled is quoted at $3.85 per 100-Ib 
sack, with cut and ground at $4.42. 

* # 

The annual dinner of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club was held Feb. 21 at 
Young’s Hotel. The members comprise 
the flour, grain, feed and allied trades 
in the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
135 members and their guests sat down to 
dinner. Colonel Hugh Cabot, who had 
been “over there” in charge of a Harvard 
medical unit under the British govern- 
ment, and Major Carroll Swan, who was 
also in service with the A. E. F., were 
the principal speakers. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Feb. 22.—While few 
reasons are given for the sudden improve- 
ment in the demand for flour, the fact 
remains that the mills have received quite 
a number of orders from unexpected 
quarters and are inclined to believe that 
a change for the better is at hand. 

The government acceptances here 
amounted to about 15,000 bbls, at $10.20 
mostly, it is claimed, and there is less in- 
terest shown by the mills concering 
future sales in that direction than at any 
time this year. The price is too low and 
conditions too uncertain to take chances. 

The mills here have received enough or- 
ders from the regular trade to give them 
a fair start next week at prices close to 
quotations for the best brands of spring 
wheat patent, and see no reason to worry 
over the situation, as the general belief is 
that the government will clean up all of 
the war flour before the close of the 
month. 

So far as can be learned there is little 
of that class of flour here except what 
was sent in from near-by points, and 
this is being worked out. On the whole, 
the accumulation of all grades of flour 
seems to have found a better outlet. 

Bakers, while not buying ahead to any 
extent, are in the market for a few car- 
loads and, as a rule, express confidence 
in the government maintaining present 
prices for wheat. Once the old stuff, 
which has hampered the market for many 
months, is cleaned up, a wonderful change 
in the flour market is expected. 

Clears will then have a chance, and there 
is some fine quality of that grade of flour 
offered here at present. The liberal of- 
ferings of 100 per cent flour have, it is 
claimed, killed the trade for clears. 

Some little business was reported in 
flour today to regular exporters, and it 
is intimated that this demand is likely to. 
increase. 

Winter wheat flour is offered at $11.05, 
trade, Buffalo, by representatives of west- 
ern mills, but there is little demand at 
present. 

Nothing doing in rye flour, and no 
change in prices, although the cereal has 
advanced sharply the last few days. 

Millfeeds are lower and weak, due to 
liberal offerings from western mills which 
have forced prices down here. The feed 
trade has dropped off, according to mill- 
ers and dealers, and they see no prospect 
of prices holding as long as this flood of 
offerings continues. The West has been 
getting the business. 

At the same time the offerings here 
are light, and the indications are that the 
farmer in this state has used up his bar- 
ley, oats and fodder to such an extent 
that he will be in the market shortly for 


feeds. The feed mills are also looking 
for an improved demand from that 
source. 


There were sales of bran by mills here 
below quotations, which are $2.50 lower 
than last week, but as a rule the mills were 
cleaned up today. In the opinion of feed 
men here, prices are low enough, and a 
sharp reaction is looked for in spite of 
mild weather. The light production of 
flour they say will soon have its effect. 

Bran and middlings are offered at the 
same price, the usual improvement in the 
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demand for the latter being absent this 
year. Red dog in good demand, but $1.50 
lower than last week. Corn-meal coarse 
feed only steady, and demand light. * No 
business reported in barley feeds, and of- 
ferings light. Hominy feed quiet and 
steady. Gluten feed dull, and offerings 
fair. Cottonseed meal weak; resellers 
cutting prices. Oil meal quiet; mills 
asking quotations. Malt sprouts are of- 
fered at $60, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour dull and in liberal 
supply. There are offerings at 5c per lb 
in small sacks. Buckwheat is held at 
$2.50 per 100 lbs, and sales could possibly 
be made at $2.25, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats dull and easy. Oat hulls 
unsettled and generally easier, reground 
being offered at $24.50 ton, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here this week 
was 63,450 bbls, representing 38 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 67,020, or 40 
per cent, last week, 155,600, or 93 per cent, 
a year ago, 110,200, or 66 per cent, in 1917, 
112,200, or 67 per cent, in 1916, 122,700, 
or 89 per cent, in 1915, and 110,250, or 80 
per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 23,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 4,667,000 a year 
ago. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co. has purchased 
the C. F. Yousey mill at New Bremen, 
N. Y. Up-to-date machinery has been in- 
stalled for the manufacture of flour and 
feeds. The stockholders are 100 farmers. 


An attempt is being made to open the 
barge canal on April 1. Weather condi- 
tions at present would favor such a move, 
but the authorities evidently see no reason 
for an early opening, and it is unlikely 
that boats will be started before May 1. 

To show how sensitive the flour mar- 
ket is, a dispatch was received by one 
of the daily papers here from St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., reporting a drop of $1 bbl 
in flour. While this only referred to 
winter wheat, several buyers in this part 
of the state canceled their orders. 

The government shipped out about 
2,500,000 bus wheat this week, and pos- 
sibly 3,000,000 more and 500,000 bus rye 
will be forwarded next week. It is the 
intention of the government to clean up 
the remaining cargoes afloat here before 
April 1, and this can be done at the pres- 
ent rate of unloading. 

E. BanGasseEr. 





BALTIMORE 


Baurrimmore, Mp., Feb. 21.—Flour con- 
tinues to hang fire. Government buying 
and lower feed, contrary to expectations, 
have thus far brought no appreciable im- 
provement either in price or demand, 
though they may have been instrumental 
in preventing a decline. 

Buyers refuse to be hurried into action 
after all they have been through during 
the last few years. Moreover, they still 
have in mind the possibility of that $5 
bbl drop which they feel will come should 
Congress remove all restrictions from the 
next wheat crop. 

Fairly illustrative of the general situa- 
tion, one northwestern mill last week ad- 
vanced its “best standard patent” to 
$10.95, cotton or jute, delivered, but this 
week wired its agent to offer 5,000 bbls 
of its “best standard” at $10.40. 

It will be recalled that the northwest- 
ern millers used to torment southwestern 
millers by going into Kansas immediately 
after harvest and buying up the first run 
of new wheat at a good stiff premium, 
ostensibly for the purpose of freshening 
up their old grain, but more particularly 
for putting their competitors out of busi- 
ness by forcing them to buy the new grain 
at a high level, and then returning home 
in time to take care of their own new 
crop unmolested and on their own terms. 

This worked well for a number of 
years, but finally the larger southwestern 
millers caught on and have bought mills 
up in the Northwest, and are doing some 
tormenting themselves. The cheapest sell- 
ers of spring wheat flour of late have 
been northwestern mills owned and con- 
trolled by southwestern interests. 

Springs were steady but hard to move, 
short patents closing nominally at $10.60 
@10.75; standard brands, $10.35@10.50; 
long patents or straights, $10.10@10.25; 
first clears, $8.75@9.25; second clears, 
$7.50@8.25,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
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Hard winters were unchanged | and 
— with patents at the close nomi- 
nally ranging $10.60@10.75; straights, 
$10.25@10.50; first clears, $8.75@9.25,—in 
98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. Fine goods 
were offered at $10.60, cotton, without 
awakening any interest. 

Soft winters were practically unsalable, 
though held firmer in instances, patents 
nominally closing at $10.25@10.60; near- 
by straights, $9.40@9.65,—in 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. A few tributary mills made 
sales to the government, but the majority 
did not and were much disappointed. 

City mills had nothing encouraging to 
report, with sales and production light, 
though they maintained quotations 
throughout. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 54,815 
bbls; destined for export, 41,346. 


BALTIMORE'S NEW FLOUR CLUB 

The Flour Club of Baltimore effected 
temporary organization last Wednesday 
by enrolling as members the following 
leaders in the local trade: J. M. Wharton, 
Duane H. Rice, William H. Hayward, A. 
W. Mears, C. J. Weber, J. Ross Myers, 
George R. Ruhl, C. J. Weber, Jr., Charles 
M. Trueheart, Charles H. Gibbs, H. S. 
Belt, Rufus E. McCosh, J. Nathaniel 
McCosh, and George B. Simmons. 

Temporary officers elected were: presi- 
dent, William H. Hayward; vice-presi- 
dent, A. W. Mears; secretary, Rufus E. 
McCosh; treasurer, H. S. Belt. Member- 
ship committee, J. Ross Myers, George R. 
Ruhl and C. H. Gibbs; by-laws and con- 
stitution committee, A. W. Mears and 
Rufus E. McCosh. 

The new club, thus favorably launched 
through the efforts of Rufus E. McCosh, 
adjourned subject to the call of Vice- 
President Mears, who is also chairman of 
the committee on by-laws and constitu- 
tion, 

NOTES 

Grain for domestic use may now be 
brought to Baltimore without a permit. 

Lewis C. Rice, president City Baking 
Co., is recuperating at Pinehurst, N. C., 
accompanied by his wife. 

The Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
is represented in this market by H. S. 
Belt, a local millers’ agent. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is being represented in the local market 
by R. D. Armstrong, of this city. 

Exports from here this week included 
85,382 bbls flour and 443,778 bus grain— 
82,000 wheat, 3,248 corn and 358,530 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Feb. 21, 1919, 166,716 
bus; year ago, 38,256. Range of prices 
this week, $1.30@1.35; last year, $1.91@ 
2.05. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to Feb. 21, 1919, 1,218,330 bus; 
same period last year, 1,417,850. Range 
of prices this week, $2.20@2.30; last 
year, $2.10@2.15. 

Colonel Harry C, Jones, of H. C. Jones 
& Co., Inc., grain and hay, who is in 
France awaiting embarkation for home, 
is reported to have been made partially 
deaf by shell explosion. 

Visitors were Alfred T. Martin, of 
Bartlett-Frazier ‘Co., grain, and Robert 
McDougal, Chicago; S. H. Rogers of, and 
W. C. Watts with, the Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Washington, D. C. 

The City Baking Co. is making a drive 
on a new loaf which it has just put on 
the market under the name of Schmidt’s 
American Real Rye Bread, by advertis- 
ing it extensively in the local papers. 

The City Baking Co. has awarded the 
contract for a four-story, 58x100 addi- 
tion to its Rice bakery, of re-enforced 
concrete with marble trimmings, slag 
roof, steam heat and all modern improve- 
ments. 

The Chamber of Commerce has re- 
quested the United States Shipping Board 
to restore to a pre-war basis the shipping 
facilities of this port, and thereby re- 
establish Baltimore’s trading relations 
with the world. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, left for New 
York ‘yesterday to relieve his partner, 
Harry E. White, who, being indis d, 
has gone south to recuperate. Mr. Mears 
was accompanied by his wife. 


James C. Gorman, local manager of the 
Atlantic Transport Line and other con- 
nections of the International Mercantile 
Marine Lines, is confined to his home suf- 
fering from a complication of diseases 
involving the heart and kidneys. 

The Hershey bakery, Hanover, Pa., is 
increasing its capacity to 4,000 loaves 
daily by improvements which will include 
a two-story (40x25) brick addition, two 
new ovens, a blender, hopper, sifter, auto- 
matic cutter, weigher and humidifier, and 
new dough mixers. 

Mrs. Mary A. Wilson, “formerly chef 
to Queen Victoria,” is reported to have 
told her hearers at a food show here the 
other day that “the best homemade bread 
could be made for 6c a loaf and will 
weigh a full pound when done.” The bak- 
ers are unable to agree with the feminine 
expert. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 22.—City mills 
ground a total of 11,700 bbls flour this 
week, or 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 40 per cent last week. Of this 
aggregate, 9,800 bbls were spring, 1,600 
winter and 300 rye. Despite the fact that 
production this week took a sudden jum 
of more than 20 per cent, it is not consid- 
ered significant. 

It is likely that a little more flour was 
sold this week, especially of the higher 
grades, but no one here believes that it 
means any permanent improvement of the 
market. On the contrary, millers here 
for most part are of the opinion that 
milling will not strike its gait until after 
the beginning of.the new crop year. 

The impression prevails that the gov- 
ernment will let 1919 wheat go to the 
market level of the world, settling with 
the growers for the difference between 
the fixed and market prices. Proceeding 
on this basis, millers and the trade will 
see to it that they have no flour on hand 
when the slump forecast comes. 

One of the mills here reports a sale of 
2,000 bbls of flour in a lump, with direc- 
tions to make weekly shipments. The 
contract had scarcely been closed when 
the request was made that the entire lot 
be shipped out at the earliest possible date, 
As in weeks past, the principal demand is 
for patents and the higher grades of 
flour. 

What to do with clears is a problem. 
Even bakers who used to furnish an out- 
let for considerable clears, no longer buy 
them. The hope is that the government 
will export it. Meanwhile some of the 
mills here are getting heavy accumula- 
tions, and one mill is working some of its 
lowest grade flour into fine feed. 

Some of the country mills are doing a 
fair business. The higher prices obtain- 
able for feed at the mill doors are a dis- 
tinct help. No mills here sold to the gov- 
ernment this week. 

Some of the mills have hardened their 
flour quotations slightly, but it would not 
be surprising if flour could be bought at 
a little under the range of quotations. 
Quotations for clears and low-grade are 
largely nominal. The principal quotations 
for hard.wheat flour are: short patents, 
$11.15@11.40, cotton ¥,’s, Boston; same, 
jobbing basis, local trade, $11; bakers 
patents, $10.90, cotton ¥,’s, Boston; first 
clear, $9.50@10.25, jute, Boston; same, 
jobbing basis, $10.50, jute; low-grade, 
$7.50, jute, Boston. 

There has been some movement of soft 
wheat flour this week. The grain costs 
millers here a premium of around 1l5c bu 
over prices paid growers. Naturally, un- 
der such conditions, prices cannot work 
lower. Winter straights are quoted at 
$10.25 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; 
same, jobbing basis, local trade, $10.25 
@10.50. 

Both graham and entire wheat flours 
are a drug on the market, with only nom- 
inal quotations. Sales-of rye flour were 
light, with prices about 45c below last 
week. It is quoted at $7.80 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. 

Substitutes will be cleaned up within 
the next few days, except some rice flour 
which the government has not agreed to 
handle. The last mill with substitutes on 
hand has been ordered to ship. The lot 
was mostly western rye flour bought in 
to J” out, and amounts to about 2,000 
bbls. 

There is not much difference in the feed 
situation. Some of the mills report a 
little better demand, others a weaker feel- 
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ing. Some mills have shipped out a few 
straight cars. 

Principal quotations: bran, $44.50@49 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; same, job- 
bing basis, local trade, $45; winter bran, 
jobbing basis, $48; middlings, $47@651 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; same jobbing 
basis, local trade, $50. There is some rye 
feed available at $43 ton, car lots, Boston. 

Some corn meal is handled on a jobbing 
basis at $60@62 ton. Buckwheat flour, 
— lots, is quoted around $7.50 per 100 

Ss. 

NOTES 

William H. Duffett, president of J. A. 
Hinds & Co., is spending several weeks 
in Augusta, Ga., and points in the South. 

Howard T. Mosher, food administra- 
tor of Monroe County at the time that 
office was abolished a few weeks ago, died 
at his home in this city Saturday. 

John W. Strowbridge, representing the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is in this territory, urging more general 
marketing of farm produce direct, using 
parcel post and motor-trucks. 

The corn borer is reported to have in- 
vaded the Mohawk valley from Massa- 
chusetts. A bill has been introduced in 
the state senate asking for an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 to aid in the extermination 
of the pest. 

The barge canal will probably be opened 
to traffic much earlier than common this 
season. The board of aldermen of Tona- . 
wanda has asked that it be opened by 
April 1 if weather conditions permit, in- 
stead of May 15, the usual date. 

There is some gossip that a grain ele- 
vator will be built here, presumably on 
the new barge canal, with possibly rail- 
road connections. The city has been with- 
out a grain elevator since the Whitney 
elevator burned about three years ago. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvit.e, Tenn., Feb, 22.—The flour 
market continued quiet in the Southeast 
this week. Mills had no inquiries of im- 
portance, either for immediate or for- 
ward shipment. There appears to be more 
confidence in flour values, but the decline 
in the cotton market has had the effect of 
discouraging purchases of all kinds of 
commodities in the South. 

Some distress flour has been coming on 
the market, though quotations at the mills 
were not materially changed during the 
week. Prices are substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11.20@11.60; 100 per cent flour, $10.20@ 
10.50. 

Business was quiet with rehandlers, with 
range of prices for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours about the same as last week, at 
$10.25@11, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered 
at Nashville. F 

The wheat situation was without new 
features. 

Corn millers reported some better feel- 
ing in demand for meal, which has re- 
cently been unusually slow. Quotations: 
bolted meal, per 100 bbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $3.15@3.20; unbolted, $3.05@ 
3.10 


The situation in millfeed is unchanged, 
mills being able to dispose of the reduced 
output. Quotations: wheat bran, per ton, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $43 
@45; mixed feed, $45@47; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $50@52., 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
capacity of 205,290 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 78,744, or 38.3 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 57,246 
bbls and 31.9 per cent last week, 28.7 per 
cent for the same week in 1918, 56 in 
1917, 72.9 in 1916, 74.9 in 1915, 62.9 in 
1914, 53.6 in 1913 and 64.9 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb, 22 Feb. 15 

Flour, DbIs .....+eeeeees 22,400 21,800 

Wheat, bus ......sseees 255,000 208,000 

Corn, DUS ...sccccecvess 280,000 261,000 

Oats, DUB ...seeeeeeeees 409,000 406,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
223 cars. 

J. S. Owings has purchased the Sarling 
mill property at Lyerly, Ga. and will 
establish flour and grist mills. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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CANADIAN PRICE GUARANTEED 


The minister of finance has issued a 
statement from Ottawa which is intended 
to allay anxiety of farmers and others 
having stocks of wheat on hand in Can- 
ada as to the possibility of a decline in 
prices during the current crop year. He 
states that the government of Canada has 
fixed and guaranteed the price, and will 
carry out this undertaking to the fullest 
extent, regardless of any action by Brit- 
ish or other governments or countries as 
to the price to be paid for the Canadian 
surplus. Moreover, Canada has an ar- 
rangement with the British government 
whereby it is to purchase that surplus at 
the price agreed upon, and a large part 
has already been purchased on this basis. 

Under the arrangément referred to, 
payment was to be made when the grain 
reached the seaboard. Owing to conges- 
tion at ports and scarcity of shipping the 
grain has not gone forward as rapidly as 
in other years, with the result that an 
unusually large amount is being financed 
by the banks. In order to give any neces- 
sary relief in this connection, Sir Thomas 
White has notified all banks that if it is 
desired to realize upon any of the grain 
so carried the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
will take delivery of documents and make 
payment for the wheat at its Winnipeg 
or Montreal offices. Payment may thus 
be had, if required, before the grain 
leaves Canada. 

The acting prime minister states fur- 
ther that the matter of the financing of 
last year’s wheat crop is well in hand, that 
it has had his assiduous and continuous 
personal attention for months past, that 
there has not been at any time any lack 
of provision of credits, and that there is 
no ground whatever for any concern re- 
specting its purchase at the fixed price, 
with carrying charges, in accordance with 
the Dominion government’s guaranty. 


GRAIN GROWERS AND WHEAT PRICES 


An important expression of opinion as 
to how the Canadian wheat crop of 1919 
should be handled has been given out by 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, as follows: “The directors of this 
corporation declare their absolute opposi- 
tion to the opening of the wheat market 
on the old basis, which allowed unre- 
stricted speculation. 

“The board believes that the most de- 
sirable method of dealing with the mar- 
keting of the 1919 wheat crop would be 
for the Dominion government to sell the 
exportable surplus of wheat and flour at 
a fair price, based on world values, to 
the British and allied governments. Such 
a price, mutually agreed upon between 
the farmers of Canada and the allied gov- 
ernments, could be made a fixed price 
until ~~ 31, 1920, and would, of course, 
govern the price of flour and wheat for 
domestic use in Canada. 

“This would insure the consumers in 
allied countries of Europe and the con- 
sumers in Canada getting their food re- 
quirements at a fair price based on world 
conditions and at a minimum of expense 
over the price Canadian farmers would 
receive for their products. It would also 
insure Canadian farmers tting the max- 
imum price possible hesed. on world con- 
ditions for their product. In other words, 
it would eliminate all profiteering and 
expense to the producers and consumers 
in the transfer of food products. 

“We do not believe in a fixed price set at 
an artificial value, which would at the ex- 
pense of the consumer give price protec- 
tive profits to the producer. In the event 


of its being impossible to sell our whole 
exportable surplus to the allied govern- 
ment, and in this way fixing a price, we 
believe immediate steps should be taken 
to eliminate all speculation in our food- 
stuffs.” 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The flour market was steadied consid- 
erably by the action of millers at their 
meeting in Ottawa on Feb. 12. Previous 
to that date bakers and other large buy- 
ers had somehow got the impression that 
flour was about to decline and, as a con- 
sequence, buying diminished to nearly the 
vanishing point. When it was known that 
millers had no intention of reducing the 
price of flour while the cost of their wheat 
is fixed, confidence in existing quotations 
began to return. This was strengthened 
by the announcement that the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., intended buying a large 
quantity of Canadian flour at $10.60 bbl, 
seaboard. 

The fact that prices of flour have not 
declined since the war stopped is disap- 
pointing to the general public, but is in 
no sense the fault of the milling industry, 
and it may be confidently expected that 
flour will follow wheat downward as soon 
as the government removes its order fix- 
ing the price of the grain. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has not 
yet placed its expected order for spring 
wheat flour for export, but members of 
the trade understand that details of allo- 
cation are being worked out and orders 
will be forthcoming within a few days. 
As stated last week, the price agreed 
upon is $10.60 bbl for standard spring 
wheat flour in jute bags, delivered sea- 
board. 

The price for spring wheat flour to do- 
mestic buyers in Canada is $10.90, net 
cash, in bags, delivered, mixed or straight 
car lots, Ontario points. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is quoted at $10.50@10.75 bbl, 
mixed cars, delivered; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10 bbl, in bags. 


BRAN HAS ADVANCED 


Following the decision of the Canada 
food board to remove all restrictions on 
prices for millfeed, Canadian millers put 
bran up to $40 ton, delivered, in mixed 
or straight car lots, Ontario points; shorts 
remain at $42. Production of millfeed is 
limited, and there is ample demand for 
all offering. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


The announcement from Ottawa that 
the Dominion government is behind the 
price of wheat in this country, and is pre- 
pared if necessary to take delivery of all 
offerings at the prices fixed by the Board 
of Grain Supervisors, has steadied the 
market for Ontario winter wheat. Farm- 
ers, who were attempting to force their 
wheat into the hands of millers at less 
than established prices, are not now so 
much inclined to do so, although there is 
no market for their grain at the govern- 
ment prices. 

A moment’s thought convinces any one 
the government is bound to carry out its 
obligations, and that a little patience will 
bring a solution of the difficulties with 
regard to Ontario winter wheat. The 
fixed price for Ontario winter wheat is 
$2.31 bu, in store, Montreal; Ontario mar- 
quis wheat, $2.16, in car lots, country 
points, or $2.11, mill door; Manitoba 
wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for No. 1 north- 
ern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS of 


The unsteadiness in price of rolled oats, 
noted a week ago, continues. Millers’ quo- 
tations vary widely, At the moment we 
can do no better than repeat our quota- 
tions of last week. Demand is limited. 
The standard price for rolled oats agreed 
upon by leading millers is $4.25, in 90-lb 


bags, delivered, while open quotations in 
this market are $3.90@4; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for these grains is limited, 

though a few members of the trade think 

there are signs of improvement. No. 2 

Ontario oats, 58@6l1c bu, car lots, ship- 

ping points; barley, 78@83c; rye, $1.25; 
buckwheat, 95c; peas, $1.75@1.80. 

CANADIAN DIFFERENTIALS 
The following table shows the package 


differentials now in use in Canada by 
agreement of millers (basis 98 lbs, jute) : 


Wood 196 lbs $ .60 bbl over 
Wood 98 lbs 1.20 bbl over 
Osnaburgs 196 lbs .10 bbl over 
Jute 140 lbs .10 bbl under 
Jute 80 lbs .15 bbl over 
Cotton 98 lbs .15 bbl over 
Cotton 2/49 lbs .25 bbl over 
Cotton 4/24 lbs __.40 bbl over 
Cotton 7/14 lbs .70 bbl over 
Cotton 14/7 lbs 1.20 bbl over 
Paper 49 lbs .10 bbl under 
Paper 24 lbs .10 bbl under 
Paper 14 lbs .10 bbl over 
Paper 12 lbs .10 bbl over 
Paper 7 lbs .30 bbl over 
Paper 3% lbs _ .80 bbl over 


Covers, 40c bbl extra. 
returned, 25c bbl allowance. 


Empty jutes 


NOTES 

A special census of Canadian commod- 
ity production in 1917 taken by one of 
the departments of federal government 
shows the milling industry an easy leader. 
The gross value of output was $224,000,- 
000, against $170,500,000 from the iron 
and steel industry, which was the next 
largest. Bread, biscuit and confectionery 
manufacturers produced goods to the 
value of $77,103,656. 

The Western Assurance Co. (which 
handles in normal times under all-risk 
policies a large part of the marine in- 
surance business of Canadian flour mills) 
has issued its financial report for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1918. The year was one 
of the best in the history of the company. 
Total profits were $441 268, out of which 
dividends amounting to $70,000 were paid 
to shareholders. The company’s assets in- 
creased during the year by $763,950, and 
now amount to $7,157,538. The balance 
at credit of profit and loss account at 
end of year was $2,312,911. 

Notice has been given in Canada that 
the British shipping controller intends re- 
leasing British ships from requisition as 
they complete their voyages on or after 
March 1 at ports of redelivery in the 
United Kingdom, or, in exceptional cases, 
at ports abroad. Exceptions to this rule 
will be made where the vessels are needed 
for government service or where special 
conditions apply. Ships wholly engaged 
in naval or military service will not come 
under this rule. 





MONTREAL 

Mon Treat, Que., Feb. 22.—A slight im- 
provement in demand for flour from the 
country may be noted, but trade is below 
the average for the season. Government 
standard spring wheat flour for shipment 
to country points, $11 bbl, jute, ex-track, 
Montreal freights, and to city bakers at 
$11, ex-track, or $11.10, delivered. No 
orders have been placed yet by the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., but it is expected that 
allotments will be made early next week. 
Trade with Newfoundland and the Brit- 
ish West Indies is dull, owing to the fact 
that these markets have been glutted with 
flour. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged. De- 
mand is limited, with sales at $10.20@ 
10.30 bbl, cotton, and at $10, in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 


Rye flour is weak and prices 50c bbl 
lower at $10, in bags, delivered. 

Pure barley feed advanced $2 ton, and 
dairy feed $1. Millers have also advanced 
bran to $40.25, with some quoting as high 
as $42. Straight cars of shorts are selling 
at $44@45 ton, ex-track. 

Rolled oats are quiet. A few orders 
from the country have come forward, and 
sales of standard grades are being made 
at $4.15 per bag of 90 lbs. 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD., STATEMENT 

The annual statement of the Woods 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., as presented to sharehold- 
ers, shows an increase over 1917 both in 
earnings and net profits, making 1918 the 
best year in the company’s history. Prof- 
its, after depreciation, rose from $770,816 
to $842,201. After deducting $27,450 for 
bond interest and $200,000 for war taxes, 
net profits amounted to $602,376, against 
$542,322 in 1917, and $200,000 were trans- 
ferred to rest account. After paying 
$108,255 in preferred dividends, the bal- 
ance for common stock was equal to 28.7 
per cent, against 25.3 in 1917, and 16.6 
in 1916. 

Common stock dividends, including bo- 
nuses, increased from $120,246 in 1917 
to $206,222, and the balance at credit of 
profit and loss rose from $1,003,540 in 
1917 to $1,091,439. The balance sheet 
shows current assets $4,788,122 and cur- 
rent liabilities $2,165,910, leaving working 
capital at $2,622,212, against $1,594,414 
the previous year. 


NOTES 


There is a movement on foot in Mont- 
real to have the provincial legislature 
standardize the weight of bread loaves 
throughout the province of Quebec. The 
weights proposed are 12, 24 and 48 oz. 

In a discussion as to the existing prices 
of bread in Montreal, one of the city 
bakers makes the statement that present 
prices are too high. He says he has been 
making money during the last 13 months 
at 10c per loaf retail and 9c wholesale. 

J. P. Kenny, formerly of Fort William, 
who has been carrying on a grain broker- 
age business here for the past year, has 
entered into partnership with K. R. Ayer. 
Mr. Kenny has left here to conduct the 
business and make connections in Winni- 
peg, and Mr. Ayer will be in charge of 
the Montreal office. 

Sir Rodolphe Forget, banker, broker, 
ex-member of parliament and one of the 
directors of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., died at his home, 71 Ontario 
Avenue, Montreal, on Feb. 19. In 1907 
Sir Rodolphe began banking business on 
his own account, and became one of the 
best known financiers in Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has re- 
moved its embargo against stopping 
freight in transit for orders. The chief 
effect of this will be for the benefit of 
grain dealers. Grain men order cars of 
grain from the West, frequently before 
the grain is sold. Generally these cars 
of grain are sold en route. This restora- 
tion of stop-over privileges will aid in 
getting grain out of the West. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwyiree, Man., Feb. 22.—Contrary to 
expectations, western milling plants did 
not commence operations on export flour 
this week, and it is now thought probable 
that they will not do so until about the 
middle of next month. The quantity of 
flour which the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is to purchase is still uncertain, but it 
will in any case relieve the existing stag- 
nation and enable mills to run short time. 
Some of the larger plants have been run- 
ning lightly this week, chiefly to obtain 
feed, and are now closing down again. 
There is very little domestic demand, and 
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this is being taken care of out of stocks 
on hand. There is no change in western 
flour prices. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
BERS OE ccc rete cecccscccsccncesevis 10.40 
Saskatchewan ...cscsecrscsceveseses 10.30 
py OTC T LULL TEE 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......+... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ..cccccccccsccccccsesece 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
30c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c. bbl extra, 


MILLFEED ADVANCES 

There is a very keen demand for mill- 
feed throughout the western provinces. 
Millers this week announce a further ad- 
vance in price at points west of Fort 
William and Port Arthur. Prices now 
quoted for points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are: bran $37 per ton, 
shorts $41; British Columbia, bran $43, 
shorts $47,—straight- or mixed-car lots, in 
bags, f.o.b. mills. 

WHEAT DELIVERIES LIGHT 

Wheat receipts at Winnipeg this week 
have been considerably below those of 
last week. The light offerings are pass- 
ing into the allotted channels at the fixed 
prices. Quotations: No. 1 . northern, 
$2.241% bu; No. 2 northern, $2.21; No. 
3 northern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, plus 3c bu super- 
visors’ tax. 

COARSE GRAINS HIGHER 

Offerings of coarse grains continue 
light. The demand has improved this 
week, particularly in the case of cash bar- 
ley, which has been wanted for export. 
Since a week ago, cash oats and barley 
have advanced 3c per bu. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats was 7114c bu, in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 8434¢c; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.20. 

OATMEAL NOT WANTED 

There is no change in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Cereals are not 
wanted, and millers throughout the west- 
ern provinces have heavy stocks on hand. 
Prices remain the same, at $3.30@3.60 for 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, mixed-car lots; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Feb. 
19, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
WOM B6 scigecss. ves ooo 229 415 
WOe. BS saccvess sbeaed ose 104 148 
Feb, 15 108 eee 
4 et TEER REE : 97 eee 
WOW BB ciscccccccccvcecuces 71 593 
I 


“eb, 19 2 ©6662 148 


NOTES 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg dur- 
ing the month of January amounted to 
9,558,675 bus, compared with 7,667,275 for 
the same month last year. 

A. W. Scott, president of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, re- 
turned to that city this week, after visiting 
Winnipeg and Fort William. 

Dr. Robert Magill, J. A. Maharg and 
George Fisher, the three delegates who 
went from Canada to discuss with the 
allied governments plans relative to the 
marketing of this year’s Canadian crop, 
returned to the West this week. 

The seed-purchasing commission for 
western Canada has found it necessary to 
import seed oats from Minnesota, in or- 
der to meet the requirements of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Considerable damage 
was caused by frost in both of these prov- 
inces last year, and seed grain is scarce. 
The Minnesota oats are said to be well 
adapted to Canadian needs, by reason of 
their production under similar climatic 
and soil conditions. 

Colonel Eugene Houghton, formerly a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and one of the best-known men in the 
grain trade of this city, recently returned 
from France and was accorded a warm 
welcome by his friends and business as- 
sociates. Colonel Houghton, who is an 


American by birth, went overseas in 1914 
with a machine-gun section which he him- 
self equipped, and has since been fightin 
almost continuously. When the Unite 
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States entered the war he transferred into 
the American army, and has twice been 
wounded, 

At the annual convention of the Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association, 
held at Regina this week, a resolution was 
passed, asking that the federal govern- 
ment fix the price for this year’s Cana- 
dian wheat crop on the same basis as that 
of 1918. Another resolution strongly 
urged the continuance of the wheat tests 
being carried out by the Dominion Grain 
Research laboratories at Winnipeg, and 
a demand was made that the results of 
these milling and baking tests be given 
full publicity and that they be used in 
future in fixing the spreads between the 
various grades of wheat, 

G. Rock. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dux.vutn, Minn., Feb. 24.—Mills found 
flour trade poor last week, with buyers 
paying but little attention to the mar- 
ket and difficult to interest as long as 
they have any supplies to work on. There 
was little in the situation that could be 
called encouraging. The little inquiry 
that dribbles in apparently comes from 
buyers who are forced to meet pressing 
needs. The trade generally is refraining 
from taking hold, and but few sales are 
made. 

Durum flour continues dull, and few 
sales are reported. The macaroni manu- 
facturers have ample supplies of war 
grade macaroni, according to report, and 
are working with the government to get 
rid of their surplus. Until they are 
cleaned up, prospects for improvement in 
the market are not bright. 

Rye flour again proved a slow seller 
even at reduced prices of 5@40c. The 
trade does not appear to have much con- 
fidence in prevailing prices, and looks for 
a lower level. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week pro- 
duced 14,300 bbls flour, or 38 per cent of 
capacity, against 12,465, or 34 per cent, 
the previous week and 15,880, or 44 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed ruled quiet and weaker, with 
the trade not showing much disposition 
to buy. A light business passed in mixed 
cars. Mills were in position to offer a 
little feed with flour orders for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. Mills 
quote in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., per ton, as 
follows: bran, $34.50; standard middlings, 
$35.50; red dog, $47.50. 

NOTES 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 

Most of the light wheat receipts are 
being taken by mills, and only scattered 
cars are going into elevators for storage. 

The Federal System of Bakeries Co., 
having shops in several cities, will soon 
open one in Duluth, in the St. Louis Hotel 
Building. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., of Chicago, are 
opening an office in Duluth and putting 
in a wire connection. They will be repre- 
sented by S. A. McPhail. 

Bids on barley have been advanced 4@ 
5c to 75@84c, but lack of supplies pre- 
vented much business. The market is at 
a standstill, due to no offerings and light 
demand. 

The rye future market showed activity 
only at the opening and closing of last 
week. The May future advanced 31, ¢, 
and the spot market was also improved. 
Offerings were limited. 

Lieutenant A. L. Goodman, vice- 
president of the Duluth Universal Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from California, 
where he has been recuperating from 
impaired health. He is out of the service 
and again at work. 

The country movement of grain to Du- 
luth is almost nothing, with no sign of 
improvement. Flaxseed is being shipped 
out, and there are now only about 24,000 
bus on hand, which promises to be all 
wiped out very soon. Stocks of grain 
decreased 13,000 bus last week, but wheat 
increased 10,000. 

The unloading of winter storage grain 
cargoes at Buffalo was proceeding on a 
considerable scale last week, orders for 
the export of 3,500,000 bus having been 
received. The winter storage steamers 
are due to be unloaded by April 1, but it 
is not. thought that it will be possible to 
clear them all by that date. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 18,635, or 28 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 11,280, or 23 
per cent, last week, 32,265, or 68 per 
cent, a year ago, 8,190, or 20 per cent, two 
years ago, 26,512, or 65 per cent, three 
years ago, and 24,452, or 60 per cent, 
four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 22,085, or 38 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 14,790, or 25 per cent, last 
week, 43,368, or 76 per cent, a year ago, 
31,466, or 55 per cent, two years ago, 
and 22,400, or 39 per cent, three years 
ago. 

Flour continues a dull sale, and prices 
are dominated by low offerings of Mon- 
tana flour, both on spot and to arrive. 
Expected relief from government buying 
is disappointing as far as Seattle and 
Tacoma mills are concerned, since the 
Grain Corporation requests for offers last 
Wednesday were confined to delivery at 
Portland only, on account of the shipyard 
workers’ strike on Puget Sound tying up 
all shipping from there. 

Seattle and Tacoma mills are thus han- 
dicapped by having to absorb the freight 
to Portland. Puget Sound mills have 
piled up heavy stocks of flour and, with 
no outlet in sight, are operating very 
light or are closed down. 

The recent advance of 40c bbl made by 
California mills on account of the 10c bu 
premium placed on government wheat 
promised a better market for north coast 
mills, but the freight congestion on Puget 
Sound docks makes early shipment impos- 
sible. 

The millfeed market continues to weak- 
en, and prices have gone off $5@7 ton 
in the last 10 days. Interior Washington 
mills are offering feed freely on this 
coast, and Montana mills’ offerings of 
bran contribute to the downward trend 
of prices. 

NOTES 


L. B. Isbell, Los Angeles, Cal., man- 
ager Fisher Flouring Mills Co., will be 
in Seattle next week. 

The Portland office of the Grain Cor- 
poration last Wednesday accepted offers 
of 350,000 bbls flour, mostly at $9.60 bbl, 
track, Portland. 

Work will begin within 30 days on the 
1,500-bbl mill to be erected at Portland, 
Oregon, by the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Japanese-built steamer Easterling 
left Seattle Feb. 19 for New York with 
100,000 bbls flour for the Navy depart- 
ment, on its first voyage under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Samuel Glasgow, president Pasco 
(Wash.) Flour Mills and Rose City Flour 
Mills, of Portland, Oregon, who has been 
spending a month at Los Angeles, Cal., 
will return to Spokane, Wash., next week. 

Cheap offerings of Montana flour con- 
tinue, but the prevailing range is: first 
patent, $10.40@11, basis 98’s; second pat- 
ent, $9.80@10.60; Dakota first patent, $11 
@11.60; second patent, $10.60@11.20; soft 
wheat patent, $10.25@10.75. 

On account of the accumulation of 
freight at Seattle docks, which cannot be 
moved for $0 days, an embargo has been 
placed on westbound rail shipments. 
About 4,000 bbls of flour are awaiting 
shipment to California points. 

The Sperry Flour Co, will break ground 
in two.weeks at Ogden, Utah, for its 
plant there. Grain storage tanks of an 


initial capacity of 475,000 bus will be 
erected, to be increased later to 1,000,000 
bus. By December, 1919, it will have a 
2,000-bb1 mill in operation at Ogden, 

San Francisco and Los Angeles each 
received a cargo of Australian wheat this 
week. Both Australian and domestic 
wheat are being sold by the Grain Cor- 
poration at a premium of 10c bu over 
the coast price basis. California holdings 
of government wheat are very small, and 
after the arrival of a few wheat cargoes 
now on passage no more Australian wheat 
will be brought to this coast. Some of the 
Australian wheat arriving is badly infect- 
ed with weevil. 





OREGON 

Porttann, Orecon, Feb. 22.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
40,596, or 95 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 37,017, or 86 per cent, last 
week, and 22,349, or 67 per cent, a year 
ago. 

The big event of the week in milling 
circles was the authorization given the 
local office of the Grain Corporation to 
purchase 340,000 bbls flour for export to 
Europe. Bids were called for at the close 
of last week, and were opened at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 19. About 22 per cent of 
the flour offered was accepted. Close to 
10 per cent of the amount taken will be 
furnished by mills in this city, and the re- 
mainder of the order spread over the zone. 

The entire shipment will be made from 
Portland, as there is tonnage here avail- 
able. Delivery within 30 days was speci- 
fied. The shipment will be made on five 
new steamers. An effort was made to in- 
duce the authorities to use some of the 
new wooden steamers lying idle here, but 
without success. 

There is a fair domestic trade in flour 
at last week’s prices. Millfeed quotations 
have been cut $2 ton, owing to the slack- 
ening of demand. The new prices on 
mill-run are $43, f.o.b. mill, in car lots, 
$43.50 for mixed cars, $45 for ton lots or 
over and $46 for less than ton lots. Rolled 
and ground barley are held by the mills 
at $52@54, rolled oats at $53@55 and 
cracked corn at $66@68. 

There was a moderate trade on the 
local board in standard barley early in 
the week at $45.50, but bids dropped at 
the close to $43.50. For feed barley, 
$42.50 was offered. Eastern oats and 
corn closed lower, bulk white oats at $41 
and clipped at $42. Last bids on yellow 
corn were $52@52.50 and on mixed corn 
$51@51.50. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Southeastern Trade Good 

E. Crenshaw, Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Cracker Works: Buyers in the Southeast 
are in a waiting mood, expecting that the 
readjustment will conserve their cash if 
they buy only as their needs develop. 
So they are working off stocks of all com- 
modities on hand. 

The cracker baking industry is fast re- 
turning to pre-war quality, as substitutes 
have nearly all been consumed. We 
learn of no flour seeking resale, indicat- 
ing no surplus of government 100 per 
cent flour in excess of one’s ability to 
handle. 

No particular commodity is scarce, ex- 
cept when one’s freight takes two or 
three times as long in transit as it should 
require, and this we charge to government 
regulation of railroads. We hope for the 
= when competition between carriers 
will be allowed. At a recent meeting of 
the Rotary Club, which failed to take 
action, the majority opinion was that the 
telegraphic lines should be promptly re- 
stored to the original owners, all express- 
ing disapproval of the service under gov- 
ernment jurisdiction. 


~\ 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


George 8. Ward, President American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, Urges 
Bakers to Support Proposition 


This is the day of scientific research in 
the industrial world. Almost every month 
one may read in one magazine or another 
an article dealing with new discoveries 
made in the field of applied science, all 
of which are calculated to benefit not only 
the industries which have fostered and 
financed the work but the whole country 
as well. Discoveries brought about by in- 
dustrial research have enabled the elec- 
trical industry to revolutionize the manu- 
facture of its products during the last 
few years, and similar investigations have 
worked wonders for the canning industry 
and for the development of analine dye 
manufacture in the United States. 

Applied science in the cotton industry 
has converted a waste product into a 
highly palatable one which is used for 
cooking purposes in almost every home. 
From peanut oil, science has developed 
the wholesome nut margarine so common 
today. -What has been accomplished by 
intelligent research work for these other 
enterprises we have every reason to be- 
lieve will be duplicated, and perhaps sur- 
passed, by the work which the American 
Institute of Baking plans to do in the 
interest of the baking industry. 

Here is a project which has for its pur- 
pose not the advancement, enlightenment, 
or progress of any one individual or group 
of individuals, but every member of the 
baking trade. And it may be said, too, 
that the work which will be done by the 
institute will make for the well-being of 
the nation, for its discoveries will be at 
the command of bakers operating in every 
state in the Union, and who, by means 
of new and more scientific methods and 
improved manufacturing processes, will 
be able to produce better and more whole- 
some bread, and so pass on to the whole 
country the benefits of the institute’s re- 
search successes. 

The purposes of the institute have been 
described in detail at numerous bakers’ 
meetings and in the pages of trade jour- 
nals, but, nevertheless, a paragraph brief- 
ly repeating the objects of the enterprise 
may be a helpful repetition. 

The activities of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking will lie chiefly in the field 
of chemical and technical baking re- 
search, the providing of laboratory serv- 
ice to bakers, the publication of results 
and the education of bakers to a better 
and more advanced knowledge of their 
trade. 

The conviction is growing among mem- 
bers of the baking trade everywhere that 
the proposed institute is a real necessity, 
and that if our industry is to keep pace 
with the progress of the world, its epoch- 
making events and the advancements of 
science, it must get together and co-op- 
erate in the matter of baking research 
and education. 

The American Institute of Baking of- 
fers that means of co-operation. It of- 
fers to every baker who invests the small 
sum required to become a member the 
opportunity of sharing in its discoveries 
and enjoying the practical benefits which 
will result from their application to his 
business. 

Our industry, I believe, is awake to the 
value of these advantages, as the number 
of subscriptions already made testify. 
But there are still a number of bakers who 
have not yet subscribed, and who, per- 
haps, do not appreciate the potential value 
of this splendid and necessary enterprise 
which, I am sure, is destined to play a 
large part in placing the baking industry 
in the front rank of American industries. 

The American Institute of Baking is 
porns | of the best support every baker 





can give it. The advantages it will offer 
its members are manifold, and I take ad- 
rtunity to bes 


vantage of this oppo 


for it the whole-hearted, loyal and en- 
thusiastic support of all bakers, and urge 
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those who have not yet subscribed to do so 
at once. 

Out of the war now ended have come a 
number of things which will benefit the 
baker. Lessons have been learned which, 
I believe, will always remain with him. 
He has acquired a broader education in 
the operation and management of his 
business, a better knowledge and under- 
standing of his fellow-baker, and business 
practices of long standing in the trade 
(and which have been bad practices) have 
been abolished, we trust, for d and all. 
The war is responsible, too, for the birth 
of the American Institute of Baking, and 
this, perhaps, is its greatest gift to the 
industry and one which will have a per- 
manent value. 

Let every baker, then, be sensible of the 
good things which the trials and tribula- 
tions of war-time days have brought him, 
and let the American Institute of Bak- 
ing be the special object of his interest 
and indorsement to the point of becoming 
a member without delay. Let him en- 
courage every move made in its behalf, 
support it in every possible way, and its 
future successes and achievements will, 
I am sure, be such as to make him proud 
of it and the industry it represents. 





CHICAGO 
HOARDED FLOUR CUTS BAKERY TRADE 


Curcaco, Itt., Feb. 18.—There was no 
doubt that a considerable quantity of flour 
was purchased of the retail trade during 
July and August of last year and hoard- 
ed. That such was the case is shown by 
the present condition of the baking in- 
dustry of Chicago. The large bakers are 
of the opinion that more flour went into 
the homes than any one had any idea of, 
and this is still going into home con- 
sumption. 


TRADE RATHER SLOW 


Some bakers claim, however, that their 
trade is improving slowly, but those lo- 
cated in the outlying suburbs report a 
very light demand for bakery products 
of late. The wholesale grocers who sell 
flour to the retail trade and the depart- 
ment stores of Chicago, are doing less than 
for months, 

A very strong effort is being made by 
some of the large Minneapolis mills to 
extend their sales to the retail trade, and 
this has caused a setback in the demand 
for bakery goods. Generally speaking, 
the larger bakers have from 30 to 90 
days’ supply of flour, mainly for 30 days. 


PREFER FLOUR FROM SOUTHWEST 


It is noticeable that the flour used by 
the principal bread bakers for several 
weeks has come largely from the South- 
west, as that from Kansas and Nebraska 
mills is whiter than most from the North- 
west. Those in close touch with the bak- 
ing aye of Chicago claim that mills 
in the Southwest that are manufacturing 
a good first clear are disposing of it more 
freely than are mills in the Northwest, 
and at prices considerably higher than 
spring wheat flour. Bakers are paying 
more for 95 per cent patents than for 
similar flour from the Northwest, the ad- 
vance being 15@25c bbl, or nominally 
$10.10@10.35 in sacks, and from the 
Northwest $9.75@10.15 in 100-lb sacks. 


RICE FLOUR PLENTIFUL 


The baker who has looked upon rice 
flour as being desirable for his use can 
purchase to his heart’s content in this 
market as low as 114@2c per lb, and the 
selier is showing a ioss on every sale he 
makes at 8@9c. A few weeks ago there 
was considerable buying of rice which 
was milled into flour, not by former man- 
ufacturers, but some of the mills in the 
Northwest and also in this territory en- 
tered the rice business, and their prod- 
ucts were costing 10@12c. The flour is 


a drug. Some of it is going for export, 
but very slowly. 


RYE FLOUR VERY CHEAP 


If there is a commodity used by bak- 
ers that is low in price as compared with 
a few days ago, it is rye flour. The aver- 
age miller of rye is.complaining bitterly 
of the few sales that he is able to make, 
and at the unsatisfactory prices. This 
market is heavily loaded with rye flour, 
from the highest quality to the lowest 
grades. Medium is quoted as low as $5 
bbl, and fancy white patent at $6.75@7. 

* * 


Edward Heissler, of the Heissler & 
Junge Co., Chicago, who has been very 
active in his organization, especially in 
the buying of flour, is now devoting his 
attention to his other business, that of 
automobile accessories. C. H. Grupe, of 
the above firm, is now doing the flour- 


buying. 
a C. H. CHAtien. 





Look For Big Crowd at New Orleans 

Harry Crawford, of Mobile, Ala., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry, writes that the ar- 
rangements for the annual convention to 
be held in New Orleans, April 21-24, have 
advanced so far as to make it certain 
that the meeting will be the greatest in the 
history of the association, and probably 
in the history of the trade in this coun- 
try. The local committees at New Orleans 
have made remarkable progress in ar- 
ranging the convention details and the en- 
tertainment” features. 

A number of machinery equipment and 
supply houses intend to have exhibits at 
the convention. It has also been an- 
nounced officially tuat the executive com- 
mittees of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry and of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold meetings in New Orleans at the 
same time the Southeastern Association 
meets. The equipment manufacturers 
are urging all of their members to attend 
if possible. 

The entertainment committee of New 
Orleans bakers and associates is as fol- 
lows: A. H. Vories, chairman; Charles 
Dennery, Erwin Fuerst, William Sehrt, 
and F. N. Ancona. A ladies’ entertain- 
ment committee has also been appointed, 
with Mrs. Charles Dennery, of New Or- 
leans, as chairman. 

The secretary -reports the enrollment 
of 24 new members since the campaign to 
enlarge the membership was begun a few 
weeks ago. 


A Fund for Mrs. Herbold 

A number of the friends in the trade 
of the late William G. Herbold, of Cin- 
cinnati, who died Oct. 12, are endeavor- 
ing to raise a fund to lift the mortgage 
on the home of his widow. Mr. Herbold 
did not carry any life insurance, and his 
widow and two youns boys were left in 
rather straitened circumstances. There 
is a mortgage of $2,200 on the home. Mr. 
Herbold was a representative of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. and secretary of 
the Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

The soliciting committee is made up of 
George A. Daut, who represents the Red 
Wing Milling Co., E. P. Mitchell, of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., Henry L. Korb 
and Ben S. Weil. Contributions to the 
fund should be mailed to Mr. Weil, who 
is head of the Banner Grocers’ Baking 
Co., Cincinnati. 








Tri-State Meeting Dates Changed 

E. P. Mitchell, secretary of the Tri- 
State Association of the Baking Industry, 
is notifying the trade that it has been 
found necessary to change the dates of 
the Tri-State Association to July 15-17. 
ene meeting is to be held at Cedar Point, 


CLEVELAND ORDINANCE 


Would Prevent Return of Stale Bread—Fine 
and Imprisonment Provided for Violation 
of Same—An Emergency Measure 


An ordinance to prevent unsanitary 
conditions, unnecessary waste of food ma- 
terials and fraud in the manufacture and 
sale of bakery products: 

Whereas, A practice existed, prior to 
its abolition by presidential order of De- 
cember, 1917, whereby bakers accepted re- 
turn of baked materials, which practice 
became so extensive that it frequently re- 
sulted in baked goods being returned to 
and accepted by the baker; then, by said 
baker, delivered to another customer and 
returned by and received from said sec- 
ond customer and then, by said baker, de- 
livered to a third customer; which prac- 
tice of accepting returns resulted—among 
other evils—in the following unfair, un- 
sanitary and unfavorable conditions: 

First. The tendency and hazard of in- 
creasing the unsanitary condition of 
baked goods, by reason of the additional 
transporting, handling and exposing of 
such goods; 

Second. Effecting and working a fraud 
and unfair condition by reason of the 
consumer as well as the second and subse- 
quent purchasers from the baker believ- 
ing that they were, respectively, buying 
and receiving fresh baked materials com- 
ing direct from the baker; it being impos- 
sible for the purchasers subsequent to the 
first as well as for the consumer to know 
of the previous deliveries and successive 
handlings, and quite impossible for the 
consumer and subsequent purchasers to 
discover, by inspection alone, that the 
material is no longer fresh; 

Third. That by reason of these prac- 
tices it became necessary for the store- 
keepers and other purchasers to order 
more than they really required, knowing 
that the unused portion would be accept- 
ed by the baker, and, in many other in- 
stances, the baker did accept and retain 
the returned goods and did then destroy 
and throw away such material, so that 
great waste resulted, thereby tending to 
increase the cost of these necessities and 
prevent the reduction in the prices there- 
of; and 

Whereas, Such practices were forbid- 
den and prohibited by “Promulgation by 
the President of the United States under 
the authority conferred on him by act of 
Congress, approved Aug. 10, 1917, entitled 
‘An act to provide for the national secu- 
rity and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of faod produc- 
tions and fuel’”; and 

Whereas, Solely by reason of the ces- 
sation of the war and in spite of the fact 
that said presidential ruling has been 
and is very beneficial, the said ruling is 
likely to be abrogated at an early date, 
thereby leaving the people of Cleveland 
without the protection and benefits of 
said ruling; now, therefore, be it 

Ordained, That no returns of bread or 
other bakery products shall be made to 
or accepted by any person, baker, baking 
firm ‘or concern or his or their sales agent, 
representative or employee, nor shall cash 
payments or any other credits be given, 
allowed or accepted for any unsold or un- 
used bread or other bakery products, nor 
shall any bread or other bakery products 
be offered or accepted in exchange for 
other bread or bakery products; and 

Whereas, An emergency exists in or- 
der to provide for the preservation of 
the public health and safety; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Ordained by the council of the city of 
Cleveland, state of Ohio, that: 

Section 1. Whoever returns any bread or 
other crow A products to any person, bak- 
er, baking firm or concern, or his or their 
sales agent or representative or other em- 
ployee, or accepts any cash on Frag or 
credit allowance for any unsold or un- 
used bread or other bakery products, or 
exchanges any bread or other 
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products for other bread or other bakery 
products, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not less than $10 nor more 
than $100 for the first offense, and not less 
than $25 nor more than $200 for the sec- 


ond offense, or imprisonment not more _ 


than one month, or both. 

Sec. 2. Whoever accepts the return of 
any bread or other bakery products, or 
whoever, being engaged exclusively or 
otherwise in the sale, manufacture, dis- 
tribution or delivery of bread or other 
bakery products, makes any cash payment 
for, or gives any credit allowance for, any 
unsold or unused bread or exchanges any 
such products for other bakery products, 
shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined not less than $10 nor more than $100 
for the first offense, and not less than $25 
nor more than $200 for the second offense, 
or imprisonment not more than one 
month, or both, 

Sec. 3. This ordinance is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure, and 
shall be in force from and after its pas- 
sage and approval by the mayor. 

Read first time Dec. 16, 1918. 

Referred to the director of public wel- 
fare, committee on health and sanitation, 
judiciary and director of law as an 
emergency measure. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuiLavetpuia, Pa., Feb. 18.—Bakers 
during the past month have been confining 
their purchases chiefly to lots which they 
could pick up at a bargain, and show no 
disposition to stock up except under such 
special incentive. As a rule they are well 
supplied for current needs and, while 
much of their stock is of the old 100 per 
cent variety, the baking trade seems quite 
unanimous in stating that the government 
basis flour gave universal satisfaction on 
the present crop and seems entirely will- 
ing to make further purchases when it 
can save money by such an operation. At 
least, it is riot disposed to pay premiums 
for pre-war fancy grades. 

Prices remain on the previous basis of 
8@10c for a 16-0z loaf, the inside price 
being that of the large chain stores, and 
according to most bakers there is no pros- 
pect of any material reduction in the near 
future. Bakers are now able to secure all 
the sugar they require, but the price re- 
mains high, as do also a number of ma- 
terials used by the trade. 





NOTES 

The $100 shares of stock of the Horn 
& Hardart Baking Co., sold at auction, 
brought $240 each. 

The incorporation of the William Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. has been announced, 
with $800,000 capital. 

The Consumers’ Cake Co., of Allen- 
town, Pa., has been chartered by W. C. 
MacNutt, of Philadelphia, with $15,000 
capital. 

Standing too near a fire at the bakery 
of J. S. Fox & Sons, Millville, N. J., three- 
year-old Leroy Brown, Jr., was badly 
burned when his clothing became ignited. 

On Feb. 10 Gus Dendilege, a Braddock 
baker, went to the hospital for treatment 
for a skin disease, which was diagnosed as 
leprosy. He is under guard and his estab- 
lishment taken charge of by health 
authorities. ~ 

Samuet S, Daniets. 





President Ward’s Daughter Engaged 

George S. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York City, and presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, has announced the en- 
gagement of his daughter, Miss Elinor, 
to Donald Goodrich, of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Goodrich is a son of the late Calvin G. 
Goodrich, of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Co. The marriage will take place in June. 





Bakery Superintendents’ Association 

C. F. Yaeger, the national secretary of 
the American Association of Bakery Su- 
perintendents, states that applications to 
the association are coming in very fast. 
He expects that by next fall, when its 
convention will be held, at least 60 per 
cent of the superintendents of the whole- 
sale bakeries in the United States will 
have become members. 

The educational committee of the asso- 
ciation is at work, and expects to release 


some important information to the trade 
y- 
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INDIANA BAKERS’ ANNUAL 





Plan Adopted to Promote Development of Business—Central Office Estab- 
lished—Dues Increased to $5 Per Oven and Associate Member- 
ships Abolished—Bread Law Discussed— Elmer 
L. Cline Elected President 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Indiana Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Indianapolis, Feb, 5. The at- 
tendance was above the average, about 250 
bakers being present and the usual num- 
ber of supply house representatives. 

One of the chief topics discussed and 
unanimously adopted was the “Indiana 
Plan,” designed to promote the develop- 
ment and expansion of baking in the 
state. It was intreduced by Elmer L. 
Cline, of Indianapolis, and calls for the 
establishment of a state bakers’ advisory 
commission of 12 members, to be elected 
annually. It is to be organized along the 
lines of the Indiana bakery division of 
the Federal Food Administration, through 
which it is claimed Indiana bakers made 
a brilliant record last year. 

The commission will work in close har- 
mony with the state food and drug de- 
partment, the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industry, and local bakers’ asso- 
ciations. A central office is to be main- 
tained in Indianapolis in charge of an 
efficient secretary, and a service and em- 
ployment bureau will be established in 
connection with same. Bulletins of par- 
ticular interest to the bakers of Indiana 
are to be issued frequently. 

The convention voted to change the 
name to the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industry, and on the recommenda- 
tion of Treasurer C. H. Webben, of Shel- 
byville, to increase the dues from $5 per 
member to $5 per oven per member; also 
to abolish associate memberships, al- 
though members of the press and repre- 
sentatives of supply and machinery houses 
will always receive a hearty welcome at 
the meetings of the association. 

The convention was called to order by 
President W. H. Mohler, of Kokomo. 
After the singing of “America,” the pres- 
ident delivered his annual address, which 
in part follows: 

“This association has met today for a 
grand purpose, the reconstruction of the 
baking industry. During the last 12 
months the bakers of Indiana have made 
the best records of any state organization 
in the United States. They have had 
many grievances, trials and tribulations, 
and have learned many lessons. They 
have learned that in union there is 
strength, and that in co-operation there 
can be much more accomplished than in 
the old way of every baker going alone. 

“With the co-operation of Dr. Barnard 
and the Food Aaministration, the baker 
has found it easy to guide his business 
through a time when it was predicted that 
at least 50 per cent of the bakers would 
have to discontinue business. 

“The bakers have come together today 
for serious business. We expect to lay 
plans to fully do our duty during the re- 
construction period through which this 
country is now passing. We have come 
together for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means to maintain our business 
on the same high plane as that upon which 
we have worked during the last 12 months, 
and in my opinion there is just one way 
that the baker can continue with this high 
standard, 

“No baker needs to make bread inferior 
to that of his neighbor, providing he has 
the same equipment and buys the same 
material. None of us have a cinch on 
bread-making. We can all make good 
bread, and in order to get the 60 per cent 
of business that is being produced in the 
homes. today, we must make better bread. 

“The baker of the future who satisfies 
the man who carries bread in his pail to 
the factory must make a real loaf; and 
to do so he must have first-class equip- 
ment, sanitary conditions in every re- 
spect; he must be able to choose the most 
important ingredient, flour, from a scien- 
tific standpoint; he must learn to make 
analysis of his flour and purchase that 


which gives him the best finished prod-~ 


uct, regardless of price. He must give 
the same attention to the sale and deliv- 
ery of his product. No matter how good 


his product, it can be easily spoiled by 
poor handling and delivery. 

“Now that we have before us the re- 
construction period, the bakers of Indiana 
are unanimous in their desire to make 
permanent the good things that have been 
accomplished. This was made plain at 
a conference of bakers called by Dr. 
Barnard, federal food administrator of 
Indiana, on Dec. 18, at which meeting 
some 400 bakers were present and unani- 
mously indorsed the plan there proposed 
for the formation of a state bakers’ ad- 
visory commission to act -under the state 
food and drug commissioner, and that the 
activities of this commission should be 
amalgamated with the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers at this convention, 
the efforts of this greater organization, 
working with Dr. Barnard, to be directed 
to the elevation of the industry within the 
state. 

“That is why this convention is the most 
important in the history of the baking 
industry in Indiana. We have confront- 
ing us the problem of legislation—better 
control and regulation. ‘These things are 
inevitable, and the bakers of Indiana have 
been very progressive along these lines. 
They have not waited to be told what to 
do, but have taken the initiative and di- 
rected a regulation of their industry that 
will be really constructive and mean the 
production of better bakery products, 

“By team-work, co-operation and fel- 
lowship the future for the baking industry 
is promising. ‘There is not a baker in 
this audience but what should, and I 
think will, give his undivided attention to 
each and every question that is brought 
before the convention.” 

Frank Middleton, of Marion, secretary 
of the association, then read his report as 
follows: 

“I beg to report that during the year 
your officers staged a very aggressive 
campaign for new members. Many let- 
ters, both circular and personal, were sent 
out. Meetings were held locally and in 
groups. Various methods were used to 
get the bakers who had not joined the 
association to do so, and this campaign re- 
sulted in the addition of 139 new mem- 
bers, which brings the membership of the 
year to 302 real live bakers. 

“As there are approximately 650 bak- 
ers in the state, there seems to be a great 
deal of work to do yet. Each and every 
baker in the state should be a live mem- 
ber, and as to securing this additional 
50 per cent, I will refer you to the re- 
organization plan outlined by your ad- 
visory commission.” 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $1,123. H. C. 
Gove, R. J. Johnson and John Zwissler 
were appointed a committee to audit the 
treasurer’s report. : 


THE 


The “Indiana Plan” referred to above 
was outlined in part by Elmer L. Cline 
as follows: 

“The baking industry, not only of In- 
diana but of the entire United States, was 
put on trial about a year ago, when it 
was announced that this thing and that 
thing and the other were necessary. 
The bakers were looked to as one of the 
vital industries of the country; they were 
called on to carry out this programme 
to make possible the savings and economies 
in food, and at the same time feed our 
people and keep them satisfied in order 
to make our war programme successful. 

“The Lever law made it possible for the 
Food Administration to make compulsory 
organization of the baking industry, and 
this compulsory organization took the 
form of the Baking Division of the Food 
Administration and that was decentral- 
ized into various baking divisions in the 
different states. Therefore, we had a 
baking division in Indiana. We were for- 
tunate in having as the head of our food 
administration Dr. Barnard, who is in 
sympathy with the bakers’ problems. He 
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called into conference the bakers of the 
state, and that conference resulted in 
what we think made the baking industry 
a success in the war programme. 

“You men who have been members of 
this association, many for 15 years, know 
that it costs you $5 a year, and I dare 
say you think that money well invested if 
you have attended the conventions. It 
has been worth thousands of dollars to the 
bakers of Indiana, because through the 
efforts of the Baking Division you were 
able to continue your business uninter- 
ruptedly and to make the enviable record 
you have made, because, as Mr. Fort said 
here in December, Indiana stood foremost 
among the states in what had been done 
by the bakers. 

“Now as to the plan presented at the 
conference in December, and approved 
at that time to be presented at this con- 
vention for its adoption or rejection. The 
main facts, in substance, are: 

“That the organization and develop- 
ment of the industry, as it has been car- 
ried on during the last year through the 
Baking Division of the United States 
Food Administration, should be, as far 
as possible, made permanent. 

“Dr. Barnard should appoint a state 
bakers’ advisory board consisting of 12 
baker distributors, geographically over 
the state; the state to be divided into 
town zones, a member of the commission 
presiding over each zone, and each zone 
commissioner to appoint a baker from 
each county in his zone as baker advisor 
for that county. 

“Every baker in the state would thus 
be in direct contact with the activities 
of the industry through his county ad- 
visory zone commissioner and state bak- 
ers’ commission, acting with Dr. Barnard. 

“The immediate establishment of a 
central office at Indianapolis as a clear- 
ing-house. and executive office for the 
development of the industry in the state. 

“This office has been opened, and is in 
charge of Mrs. A. G. Warrick. It is pro- 
posed that the secretary shall issue at reg- 
ular intervals bulletins to the bakers of 
Indiana, keeping them posted on mat- 
ters of importance to the industry. There 
can also be established an employment 
bureau for bakers where, if you need 
help, you will find such men listed. Bak- 
ers who seek employment can put their 
names in this bureau and thereby get a 
good position. 

“This office can also be a clearing-house 
for the sale and purchase of equipment. 
We can have a library of information, 
where you can come and get first hand, 
preliminary information without com- 
promising yourself with anybody. It 
will be a central office where bakers 
throughout he state can get in contact 
with the state officers. 

“In order to maintain this office it has 
been figured out by the executive com- 
mittee that it will cost approximately 
$4,000 a year. That does not include 
any salaries except that of the secretary, 
Mrs. Warrick.” 

W. F. Geller moved that a committee 
be appointed to put the plan into effect. 
This was carried unanimously. 

C. H. Webben, treasurer, presented his 
reasons for desiring the change in the 
name of the association. He said: “Not 
all commercial bakers are master bakers, 
so the name of the association is in a 
sense a misnomer and misleading. I 
therefore suggest that article 1 of our 
constitution be changed to read, ‘The 
name of this association shall be the In- 
diana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try” This will be more in conformity 
with the name of the National associa- 
tion.” Adopted. 

The other changes Mr. Webben sug- 
gested were as follows: 

“There shall be two classes of mem- 
bers: first, regular, and second, honor- 
ary, and those of the first class only 
shall be entitled to hold office; the officers 
and advisory commission shall be nom- 
inated and elected by ballot at the regu- 
lar meeting of the association, and hold 
office for one year, or until their succes- 
sors are chosen; the annual dues shall be 
$5 per oven used, payable in advance.” 

These proposed changes brought out 
considerable discussion, but were finally 
adopted. The associate members were 
thanked by Mr. Webben for their moral 
and financial support in the past, and 
were given to understand that they would 
be more than welcome at all meetings of 
the association. The advance in dues, it 








was shown,’ would in no way affect the 
small baker. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: Elmer L. Cline, Indian- 
apolis, president; H. C. Gove, Elkhart, 
vice-president; C. H. Ehlers, Indianapo- 
lis, secretary; C. H. Webben, Shelbyville, 
treasurer. Advisory commission: W. H. 
Walsh, Evansville; C. M. Miller, Terre 
Haute; W. H. Mohler, Kokomo; N. A. 
Thomas, Auburn; Frank Middleton, Mar- 
ion; Conrad Hertlein, Evansville; J. B. 
Ruger, La Fayette; A. L. Taggart, In- 
dianapolis, 

At the afternoon session the newly 
elected officers were installed, after which 
N. A. Thomas presented Mr. Mohler, the 
retiring president, on behalf of the as- 
sociation, with a past president’s badge. 
In doing so he said that he did not want 
him to feel that his obligations to the In- 
diana association had ceased. 

Judge Louis C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
attorney for the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, spoke entertaining- 
ly on co-operation and what it has done 
for the bakers in the last few years. 

A. L. Taggart, of Indianapolis, then 
pope on proposed legislation affecting 
the bakers of Indiana, saying in part: 

“For several years the baking industry 
has been more or less controlled by laws 
and regulations under which the state 
food and drug commissioner operates, 
but these regulations are not strictly en- 
forced, nor will the results intended ever 
be accomplished in any industry until 
the industry is determined to see that it 
is done. 

“The period in which we operated un- 
der Dr. Barnard as food administrator 
has shown to him that by enlisting the 
bakers to help him he can thereby ac- 
complish infinitely more than by attempt- 
ing to control and assist the industry with 
his limited force. Therefore, Dr. Bar- 
nard has felt that if he could obtain a 
model bakery law passed by the Indiana 
state legislature he would be able to dem- 
onstrate to this state the great good that 
would result from handling the problem 
in this way. 

“T am quite sure that if the bakers will 
accept the bill and assist Dr. Barnard 
in showing the legislature the necessity 
of such a measure, the baking industry 
will immediately command the respect and 
confidence of the consumers.” 

Commenting on the bill and in response 
to an inquiry, Mr. Taggart said: 

“IT do not see any particular value in 
having the weight on the loaf of bread, as 
far as the baker is concerned; but I do see 
some very direct advantage to the con- 
sumers—to let them know they are get- 
ting a certain quantity of bread. Take 
a 12-0z loaf made by some baker who 
wishes to substitute it for a pound loaf. 
He can puff it up and make it look as 
big as a pound loaf, and many consumers 
will believe they are buying a pound 
loaf at the price a 12-oz loaf ordinarily 
sells for. 

“I believe the bill says that the carry- 
ing into effect of this section is in the 
hands of the state commissioner of 
weights and measures, who fortunately 
is Dr. Barnard, and I am sure that with 
proper state organization, if this law is 
enacted, there will be no unnecessary 
hardships put on any individual baker. 

“T think every baker will be proud to 
have his name on every loaf of bread, and 
will see to it that the loaf is not only 
full weight, but is a little superior in 
quality, if possible, to that of his com- 
petitors.” 

A committee was appointed, composed 
of J. B. Ruger, of La Fayette, chairman, 
H. P. Sullivan, Peru, and C. H. Webben, 
of Shelbyville, to see that the bill was 
eas gd presented to the legislature and 
to do everything possible to have it passed. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Indianapolis, 
being called upon, said: 

“A few moments ago you voted to ask 
the legislature to enact for you a bill 
designed to regulate your industry. For 
three or four or five thousand years other 
a. have been regulating you. Laws 

ve been passed by the Egyptians, the 
Romans, the Greeks and every other peo- 

le to keep the baker from sophisticating 
his product. 

“Every state legislature in the United 
States has at some time or other proposed 
laws for controlling the bakers, but so 
far as I know this is the first time the 
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baker has asked for the regulation of his 
own business—the first time in the history 
of the ot industry—and you did it as 
if you thought it the most ordinary thing 
in the world. 

“T have read the bill which has been 
presented to me, and I shall go before 
the legislature as I have opportunity and 
say that we want it enacted, because it is 
going to mean better bread, made under 
more sanitary conditions, by healthy peo- 
ple, and that is what we want in the form 
of bread. 

“For four years every loaf of bread 
you have sold has been required by law 
to be marked with its weight. The 
weights and measures law requires every 
loaf to be marked with the net weight. I 
have not forced the issue, because I saw 
coming some such legislation as you pro- 
pose today, and I would much rather 
have the marking of the weight of the loaf 
come at the request of the bakers than 
by force from the department of which 
I happen to be the head. 

“Some one has asked whether we will 
provide more frequent inspection than 
once a year in order to determine the 
health of the employees. I do not know 
how often inspection should be made, but 
I assure you we will do everything in our 
power to make it often enough to serve 
the purpose for which that particular 
section of the bill is intended. 

“House bill 88 simply provides for’ bet- 
ter sanitary regulation of all the food 
industries of the state than we now have 
under our present sanitary law. In ef- 
fect it is practically like this bakers’ bill 
we have discussed this afternoon, but it 
provides that every food industry shall 
be licensed by our department before it 
can go into business, and whenever busi- 
ness or sanitary conditions get so bad 
that a man ought to go out of business, 
his license will be revoked. 

“Now some suggestions about your own 
bill. I feel it should be known as the 
bakers’ bill, and that the bakers should 
let the people know what they are about, 
in order that they may not get the im- 
pression that the baker is asking for 
something to which he is not entitled. It 
is the bakers’ bill, and will be better re- 
ceived by the House and passed more rap- 
idly if the bakers of Indiana get behind 
it 


“And you should get behind it for an- 
other reason. I want you to put on the 
statute books of the state of Indiana a 
bill which, so far as I know, will be the 
first law of the kind ever passed for the 
benefit of your industry at the desire and 
at the request of the industry itself. The 
only way we can get this through is for 
every baker in Indiana to make a special 
point of advising his representative and 
senator what the bill is and what he wants. 
I shall give you every assistance in my 
power.” 

Eugene Lipp, of Chicago, a guest at 
the convention, extended greetings from 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. He explained that his association 
has been formed with 3,000 members paid 
up for next year. He explained that the 
executive boards of the two National as- 
sociations have agreed to appoint confer- 
ence committees which will consider 
problems that come up that affect both 
bodies. He then invited the Indiana as- 
sociation to join the National association. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

The association has an enrollment of 
more than 400 members. 

C. M. Schorr, Indiana representative 
of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
was present. 

Eugene Lipp, president of the recently 
organized Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, was a visitor. 

Visiting bakers from Michigan were 
Charles H, Lawrence, Lansing, and Carl 
F. Gartner, Battle Creek. 

George Reuter, of the Malt Diastase 
Co., New York, attended the convention 
along with H. N. Weinstein. 

A. N. Apple, special representative of 
the Corby Co., Washington, D. C., spent 
some time at the convention. 

Representatives of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. who attended were J. C. Con- 
sodine, H. A. McCabe and M. Hanna. 

T. C. Bartholomae, sales-manager of 
the Grelck-Hovey Sales Co., Chicago, at- 
tended in the interests of that concern. 

A. L. Stubbs, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., flour millers, Lake City, Minn., al- 


ways attends the Indiana bakers’ conven- 
tions. 

The Fleischmann Co. had its usual 
contingent present, among whom were 
C. R. Russ, Hugh Cahill, S. D. Zeis, and 
P. Gormley. 

G. H. Van Cleef and Edward Cahill 
attended in the interests of the American 
Diamalt Co. The former was host at a 
number of parties. 

Among flour mill representatives pres- 
ent were Marvin P. Evans, Century Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and Harry Chap- 
man, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales-manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
came to the convention and met the com- 
pany’s Indiana representative, J. R. Mil- 
ler. 

Representatives of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, present were E. E. Henderson, 
F. L. Scott, D. E. Scott, B. H. Gardner, 
L.. H. Hunt, Charles Mawson, C. C. Har- 
mon, and W. R. Brown. 

A. Katzenberg, representing the Union 
Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill., and 
George P. Griffiths, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., attended. 
Both reported business excellent. 

Among representatives of manufactur- 
ers of bakers’ supplies and machinery 
present were Paul Chapman, American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., D. J. Vereeke, 
Read Machinery Co., and C. E. J. Gratsch, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co. 

C. R. Russ, of the Fleischmann Co., 
and who has also been corresponding sec- 
retary of the Indiana Master Bakers’ 
Association for more than five years, has 
now been relieved or this office, owing to 
the newly formea state bakers’ advisory 
commission taking over the work. 

A. S. Purves. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrinn., Feb. 22.—Local bak- 
ers are buying flour only to care for pres- 
ent requirements. With plenty available, 
they take on supplies leisurely. Though 
prices may show some variation from time 
to time, it is not believed that changes 
will be important enough to warrant bak- 
ers to stock up. There is still a little of 
the old 100 per cent flour held by bakeries, 
but if put into active use it would be ex- 
hausted in a very short time. 

Demand for bakery bread and other 
goods is active, and generally satisfactory. 
With small shops, business is slower than 
with larger ones. The trade has been slow 
to take hold, but bakers anticipate in- 
creased interest, with the advent of 
spring, opening of new industrial activi- 
ties, lake shipping and transit travel. 

NOTES 

Herman Ross, organizer of the Bakers’ 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union, is 
preparing to start a union in Superior. 

Holsum bread, baked by the Crescent 
Baking Co., Duluth, is being well adver- 


tised, and the concern is building up a 


good demand. 

Joseph Pratt, bakery inspector for Du- 
luth, in his first report on bakeries for 
1919 shows that shops generally main- 
tained high standards. 

The M. M. Gasser Co., which burned 
out at 209-11 West Superior Street, Du- 
luth, last fall, is now moving back into 
the old quarters after the building has 
been overhauled. The concern operates a 
bakery in connection with its grocery busi- 
ness. New and modern equipment has 
been installed for handling the large and 
growing trade. 

B. O’Donnell, proprietor of a bakery 
and candy shop, 23 Second Avenue, West 
Duluth, has been compelled to increase 
his plant to handle the trade. Plans are 
being prepared to take over the second 
story of his present location and turn it 
into a bakeshop. New and up-to-date 
equipment will be installed. The sales- 
room will remain on the main floor, but 
will be enlarged. 

Two of the largest bakeries in Duluth, 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co. and the Cres- 
cent Baking Co., signed union labor con- 
tracts last week. Feb. 15, 15 employees of 
these companies were initiated into the 
local Bakers’ and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ Union No. 59. Employees of the Zins- 


“master company, besides receiving union 


wages will in addition, if working a year 
with the company, get a week’s vacation 
with pay. F. G. Cartson. 
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BOSTON 
LOADED wirHt 100 PER CENT FLOUR 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The removal 
by the Food Administration of the regu- 
lations in force during the war has not 
helped the local demand for flour. Bak- 
ers in Boston and all New England are 
loaded with 100 per cent flour. Accord- 
ing to their statements it will be a long 
time before supplies will have been re- 
duced to a point where it will be policy 
to take on the pre-war grades. 

It is safe to say that every large whole- 
sale baker in Massachusetts has two or 
three months’ supply of such flour on 
hand, Small bakers who have no stocks 
on hand can readily obtain all they need 
from resellers at a reduction of $1@1.50 
bbl from quotations prevailing a month 
ago, 

Every one is waiting to see what will 
develop, and hoping that the government 
will eventually come forward and relieve 
the situation so that the local trade can 
again do business at a profit, however 
small, 


NO SET LIMIT ON BAKERS’ HOURS 


Attorney-General Atwill, of Massachu- 
setts, gave an opinion Feb. 12, declaring 
unconstitutional the measure of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor which would 
prohibit the baking of foodstuffs in any 
bakery after 8 p.m. or before 4 a.m. 

He bases his action upon decisions 
handed down by other courts. In a case 
tried in New York, he says, “it was de- 
cided a statute limiting the hours of em- 
ployment in bakeries to not more than 10 
hours a day was unconstitutional, as it is 
an illegal interference with the rights of 
individuals to make contracts regarding 
labor upon such terms as they think best 
or which they may agree upon. A similar 
decision was handed down recently by 
Massachusetts courts in regard to hours 
of labor for employees of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. 

NOTES 

W. F. Brennan, Ine., Torrington, 
Conn., grocers, has been formed, with 
$50,000 capital. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. now oc- 
cupies fine offices at Rooms 1101-2-3, 141 
Milk Street. 

The Mutual Grocers’ Association, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., was formed Jan. 25, 
with $100,000 capital. 

The Colonial Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Providence, R. I., filed articles of incor- 
poration Jan. 29, with $25,000 capital. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by George A. Sylvester, grocer, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. Liabilities, $32,- 
781; assets, $12,096. 

The Bristol County Grocery Co., Fall 
River, Mass., has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital, and Thomas J. McNamara 
& Sons, Inc., grocers, Bridgeport, Conn., 
with $100,000. 

The Chicago Biscuit Co., Malden, 
Mass., makers of icecream cones, has been 
formed, with $6,000 capital, and the Suf- 
folk Cone Co., Chelsea, Mass., in the same 
line, with $15,000 capital. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Southern Illinois Retail Bakers 

An interesting meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Retail Bakers’ Association was 
held Feb. 11 at Belleville. The meeting 
was called to order by C. A. Feickert. 
The first speaker was George Goeken, 
president of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion, who went into details as to the neces- 
sity of a retail bakers’ association, and 
pointed out how it would be recognized 
by the national association. 

L. Manewal, of East St. Louis, spoke 
regarding the cost of production of bread 
and how to determine same. He explained 
that his efficiency in this matter was due 
to familiarity with the cost of production 
which he acquired while in the employ of 
the National Biscuit Co. several years 
ago. Other speakers were Mr. Shiele, of 
the Alton Baking Co., Mr. Hawkins, of 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., and Mr. Friese, of the 
Bakers’ Weekly, who gave interesting 
talks. 

There were about 100 in attendance, in- 
cluding bakers, mill representatives and 
bakery supply men. After the meeting 
adjourned, Secretary Manewal was suc- 
cessful in securing the membership of all 


bakers present. 
W. M. Mirier. 
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THE NORTHWEST 
MILLERS ENTERTAIN BAKERS 


Mrinneapous, Minn., Feb. 22.—The 
millers of Minneapolis on Feb. 5 enter- 
tained the members of the M.nnesota Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association and their fam- 
ilies at an informal dance and entertain- 
ment at the West Side Commercial Club. 
The dancing started at 8 p.m., and at 10 
o’clock luncheon was served. Afterwards 
a musical programme was rendered by a 
group of professionals. 

J. C. Lewis, president of the associa- 
tion, L. F. W. Meese and J. G. Stebbins 
gave brief talks on their impressions of 
the first annual convention of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America held in 
Chicago recently. Mr. Lewis urged those 
present not already affiliated to join with 
the state association and support the na- 
tional body. After the speaking was 
concluded, dancing was again begun and 
continued for a couple of hours. 

A. S. Harland, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., was master of ceremonies. Frank 
D. Kelly, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., W. B. Brisley and James Boyd looked 
after the music and the entertainment, 
and A. E. Dahl, E. A. Ahlstrom and J. 
O. Lampher the refreshments. 


NEW BAKERY FOR LEWISTOWN 


J. A. Robbins, of Lewistown, Mont., has 
completed plans for the erection of a 
bakery building, 43x80, one story and 
basement. He has awarded contract to 
W. J. Weddell, of Minneapolis, for a 
complete automatic equipment, including 
mixer, divider, rounder, overhead proofer, 
steel troughs, racks, etc. He already has 
a molder. Work on the building will be 
begun as soon as possible, as Mr. Robbins 
wants to begin baking in his new shop 
by June. The equipment ought to give 
him a capacity of upwards of 25,000 
loaves daily. The shop will be one of the 
show bakeries of Montana. 

NOTES 

The Machovec bakery, at Wheaton, 
Minn., will install a Peerless molder and 
a dough mixer. 

The Bates Baking Co., at Ames, Iowa, 
is enlarging its shop and will install a 
Thompson molder. 

A. H. Lietzke, of Olivia, Minn., has 
ordered a cake machine and a doughnut 
machine for his shop. 

McThompson’s_ wholesale bakery at 
Wall Lake, Iowa, has purchased a Bat- 
tle Creek automatic bread-sealing ma- 
chine. 

E. L. Farkin, of Webster City, Iowa, 
has placed an order for a 21/-bbl high- 
speed dough mixer and an automatic flour- 
handling outfit. 

Mrs. Bailes, who recently bought the 
Ludy bakery at Butte, Mont., has pur- 
chased a Champion rounder and merry- 
go-round proofer. 

The bakery at Plentywood, Mont., 
owned by E. Weiss, is being improved by 
the addition of a Champion mixer, steel 
troughs, racks, etc. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Doughmen’s Club of St. Paul was held at 
the Fleischmann Co.’s headquarters, the 
evening of Feb. 19. 

The Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co., 
of Minneapolis, has sold Read cake ma- 
chines to S. H. Bakken, Benson, Minn., 
Robertson’s bakery, Belmond, Iowa, and 
the Star bakery, Superior, Wis. 

The Peaslee home bakery, Mandan, N. 
D., will install a molder and four-speed 
cake mixer. A bread mixer was put in 
last summer. He contemplates further 
improvements, and will probably soon buy 
a divider. 

Alexander Benson, proprietor of the 
Garden City bakery at Missoula, Mont., 
is putting in a Helm oven. He is also 
installing proof boxes and other equip- 
ment, and expects to put in an overhead 
proofer shortly. 

* Lewis H. Graham, of Lewistown, 
Mont., has placed an order with W. J. 
Weddell, of Minneapolis, for a Hubbard- 
American oven, mixer, molder, four-speed 
cake mixer, steel troughs, racks, etc. 


When completed Mr. Graham’s shop will 
be a model one in every respect. 

Frank S. Pool, formerly of the sugar 
division of the Minnesota federal food 
administration, is now in charge of sales 
for the General Motor Trucks Co., and 
also Master trucks, in Minneapolis and 
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Hennepin County. He has formed a con- 
nection with the Pence Automobile Co., 
which handles these trucks. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Pool will be glad to meet any 
of his old friends in the bakery trade. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association has 
been postponed to Feb. 26. An effort is 
being made to form a local in Minneapolis 
and another in St. Paul, instead of one 
local association for both cities. It has 
been found difficult to get a representa- 
tive attendance at the meetings from 
either city under the present plan. J. C. 
Lewis, president, is making a determined 
effort to increase the membership in the 
state association. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





A VICIOUS BREAD ACT 


Bill Now in Hands of Minnesota Senate Com- 
mittee Would Compel Bakers to Name Per- 
centage of Ingredients in Each Loaf 


The following has been introduced into 
the Minnesota Senate, and has been re- 
ferred to a committee for action: 

“Section 1. Whoever manufactures for 
sale, offers for sale, sells, delivers, or has 
in his possession with intent to sell or 
deliver, any bread which is not properly 
branded or labeled, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

“Sec. 2. The brand or label by this act 
required shall be securely attached to each 
loaf of bread article, and shall contain in 
plain print in the English language a true 
statement of the material and the per- 
centage of each thereof used in the manu- 
facture of such bread. 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage.” 

The Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board, 
as soon as it learned of this bill, sent a 
copy of it to all of the registered bakers 
in the state. It is understood that a great 
many interior bakers have asked their 
representatives to vote against the pas- 
sage of the bill. It is still in committee, 
and it has been intimated that the bill will 
be killed. 

However, some interior bakers are mak- 
ing capital of the fact that the large 
bakeries in Minneapolis and St. Paul are 
fighting the bill. They are advertising 
locally that their bread is made up of 
patent flour, sugar, salt, yeast, lard com- 
pound, ete., and insinuating that the bak- 
ers in the cities are unwilling to disclose 
what ingredients they use in their bread. 

City bakers are not averse to telling 
what they use in their dough mixtures, 
but they realize what the bakers in the 
country evidently do not, that it would 
be practically impossible to live up to the 
law. Every time they change their mix- 
ture, add an extra bucket of water, or 
make the slightest change for any reason 
whatsoever, it would change the percentage 
figures accordingly and would mean using 
an entirely different label. It would ne- 
cessitate the employment of a staff of 
chemists, accountants and printers to live 
up to the letter of the law. 

Interior bakers would do well to analyze 
the proposed bill and co-operate with their 
brother bakers in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to defeat it. 





Montana Wants Uniform Weights 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Montana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry it was decided that the association 
would ask the state assembly for uniform 
weights on bakers’ bread. The legisla- 
tion will be submitted to the state assem- 
bly in the form of a bill to be introduced 
in the House, and will embody the essen- 
tials of the federal regulations under 
which bakers operated last year. The bill 
will provide for weights of one pound, 
pound and a half and multiples thereof, 
net, baked. 

It was also decided that the bill should 
include a provision prohibiting the return 
of stale bread and a clause to prevent re- 
tailers from price-cutting. 

It was the consensus of the bakers at- 
tending the convention that the regula- 
tions under which they operated last year 
were very equitable and fair, alike to 
bakers and to consumers. They believe 
that a state law such as the one outlined 
would stabilize business and prove bene- 
ficial to all. 

Alexander Benson, of Missoula, was 
elected president of the association, W. E. 
Heath, of Butte, vice-president, and R. 
W. Osenbrug, of Butte, secretary-treas- 


urer. The officers, with J. A. Robbins, of 
Lewistown, C. Mortensen, of Roundup, 
J. Osenbrug, of Butte, W. C. Busche, of 
Livingston, the retiring president, and E. 
O’Connell, of Helena, the retiring secre- 
tary, will constitute the executive com- 
mittee. 





Federal System of Bakeries 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
invaded Minneapolis, and now has two 
shops in operation here. Both of these 
are in the business district. It is under- 
stood that two others will be opened short- 
ly in the residence section. Plans are now 
under way for opening at once of a shop 
in Duluthy and also in a number of the 
larger-sized Minnesota towns. The north- 
western division of the business is in 
charge of Haroid A. Campbell, of Min- 
neapolis. 

The company, which has its headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has bakeshops in opera- 
tion in upwards of 80 cities of this coun- 
try, extending from coast to coast. It 
claims to have equipment installed or 
under contract for 750 shops in all. 

The stores are all uniform, so far as 
equipment is concerned, and are con- 
trolled by the parent house in Chicago. 
The ovens are patented, of the reel type, 
heated by gas and operated by electricity. 
The company owns the patents on the 
oven and on the formula for the goods 
produced. It specializes on bread and 
biscuits, health bread and raisin bread, 
claiming to use five times as many raisins 
in its bread as any other baking organiza- 
tion in the country. 

George’ Wollman, of Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at the Radisson Hotel, does 
all of the flour-buying for the system. 





Adopts an Official Seal 
The New York Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses has adopted an official 
seal, a reproduction of which appears 
herewith. The seal shows the Statue of 
Liberty against the famous skyline of 





lower Manhattan, the center of commerce 
and industry of the country. 

At a recent meeting of the association 
a special committee was formed to co- 
operate with and promote the welfare of 
bakers. This committee is composed of 
T. Wolff, A. Griffin, and Frank Peterson. 





Constitution for State Association 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has prepared a standard or 
model form of state constitution which 
will fit in with the revised constitution of 
the American Association. It expects to 
offer this to the various state associa- 
tions. It is now under consideration by 
some, and doubtless will be adopted by 
most. A copy of it can be secured by 
writing to Joseph M. Bell, secretary, 367 
Southern Boulevard, New York City. 





George S. Ward Married 
George S. Ward, of New York City, 
president of the Ward Baking Co., was 
married in Chicago, Saturday, Feb. 15, at 
the Blackstone Hotel, to Mrs. Donna 
Leslie. 





Equipment Manufacturers to Meet 

The recently organized Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association is to 
hold a meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
25-26. 

George E. Dean, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., is president; 
EK. T. Parsons, Thomson Machinery Co., 
Belleville, N. J., vice-president; Arthur 
W. Fosdyke, Hubbard Portable Oven Co., 
Chicago, secretary, and Joseph C, Emley, 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, treasurer. 
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SHORT COURSE FOR BAKERS 


Minnesota Service Board Arranging with 
Dunwoody Institute for a Four-Day Edu- 
cational Course—Fine Programme 
in Prospect 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
was held in Minneapolis, Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 1. J. W. Kavel, assistant di- 
rector, and Professor J. C. Summers, of 
the Dunwoody Institute, were present. 

Chairman Lewis F. Bolser told of the 
work being done by the legislative com- 
mittee to combat the passage of a bread 
bill now before the Minnesota legislature, 
which is construed as inimical to the in- 
terests of the bakers of the state. The 
Service Board has employed a competent 
man to look out for adverse legislation 
and keep it advised as to matters of this 
kind, 

Professor C. H. Bailey, of the Agri- 
cultural Farm, who was appointed a mem- 
ber of a committee to investigate how the 
bakers of the.state could best utilize the 
advantages offered by the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, brought in his report and recom- 
mended the holding of a four-day short 
course next month, beginning March 17. 
He said he had conferred with the officials 
in charge of the institute and they were 
ready to co-operate not only to the extent 
of supplying lecturers, but also offered 
the baking equipment and the facilities 
of the institute for the entire course. The 
institute has a model bakeshop, and is ex- 
ceptionally fitted to carry out practical 
demonstrations on a commercial basis. 

Professor Summers, of the institute, 
then outlined his ideas of what the course 
should consist of, as follows: 

Monday. Registration and inspection 
of institute. General assembly. Outline 
of the course. Opening address by Mr. 
Kavel, acting director. Value of tech- 
nical training of men for the baking in- 
dustry. Bakeshop accounting, salesman- 
ship, and window trimming. 

Tuesday. Improved methods of bread- 
making. Bakeshop demonstrations. Han- 
dling of dough. Baking materials. Dis- 
cussion of standard raw materials used 
in baking. 

Wednesday. Discussion and demon- 
stration of heat and humidity control. 
Electricity for heat and power. Fuels 
and their heat value. Friction and lubri- 
cation. 

Thursday. Characteristics of yeast 
bacteria, fermentation and mold. Bake- 
shop demonstrations of the fermentation 
of doughs with reference to various flours. 
Sweet goods, icings and cakes. 

Each afternoon there will be a round 
table conference for a general discussion 
of the lessons of the day. Entertainment 
will also be provided for the evenings. 
Tentative plans call for a theater party 
Monday evening, a banquet Tuesday even- 
ing, and a visit to bakeries, cracker fac- 
tories and flour mills on Wednesday even- 
ing. The committee hopes to have men of 
national repute to talk during the school 
sessions and at the banquet. 

Only practical men with real messages 
will take part in the lectures and demon- 
strations, and the proceedings will be car- 
ried on with school-room precision. The 
course, it is hoped, will be made so attrac- 
tive that the attendance not only from 
Minnesota but from adjoining states will 
be large and representative. 

Mr. Kavel assured the committee that 
the Dunwoody Institute stood ready at all 
times to assist the bakers of Minnesota, 





Present Conditions Abnormal 

John A. Simeral, president Famous Bis- 
cuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: We are pass- 
ing through a period never before experi- 
enced by the present generation. Busi- 
ness was never wrought up to such a 
tension as that of the past 18 months, and 
it is to be expected that a readjustment 
must come. We should keep in close 
touch with conditions until times are nor- 
mal. 

We are pleased to be free from the re- 
strictions under which we have been 
working for the last two years, not be- 
cause we shall not conduct our business 
in a straightforward way, but because 
United States democracy does not require 
the manufacturer to be so circumscribed, 

There seems to be sufficient material of 
every kind offered for our needs. We are 
buying 65 per cent flour for our best 
crackers, and 95 per cent and 100 per 
cent for cakes. 








Following is the revised constitution of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry: 

Article I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
The American Association of the Baking 
Industry. 


Article II, Purposes 


The purpose of this association is to 
promote the best development of the bak- 
ing industry and to increase the use of 
commercial bakery products by the wider 
application of standard methods and ad- 
vanced baking practice; by encouraging 
technical education and scientific research; 
by encouraging proper, and discouraging 
improper, legislation; by standardizing 
the raw materials used by the baker; by 
improving and es the hygiene of 
the bakery; an by securing the fullest 
recognition of high standards in every 
phase of the industry. 

To this end a permanent headquarters 
of the association shall be maintained un- 
der competent charge, and an annual con- 
vention shall be held for the discussion of 
trade problems and for the cultivation of 
friendship and mutual confidence among 
members and bakers generally. 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. There shall be two general 
classes of membership: Organization and 
Individual. Individual membership shall 
be of three classes: Active, Associate and 
Honorary. 

ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 2. The Organization membership 
shall be composed of state and provincial 
(Canadian) associations of bakers which 
are organized in like manner to include 
local associations of bakers: provided 
that, unless and until such state or pro- 
vincial associations are in existence, any 
organization of. bakers shall be eligible to 
Organization membership in the American 
Association. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 3. Active Individual membership 
shall be composed of individuals, firms 
or corporations conducting a_ bakery 
business in the United States or Canada. 
Associate Individual membership shall be 
composed of former proprietors or man- 
agers of bakeries, who have retired from 
business or from active management 
thereof, but who at one time were active 
in the membership of this association; 
also active managers of member plants. 
Honorary Individual membership shall be 
composed of individuals who have ren- 
dered special service of value to the bak- 
ing industry or to the association. 


NO DUES, VOTE NOR OFFICE 


Sec. 4. Associate and Honorary mem- 
bers shall pay no dues and shall have no 
vote, neither shall they be eligible to hold 
office. Active managers of member plants 
attending conventions shall have the priv- 
ileges of the floor, but no vote. 


MEMBERS—-HOW ELECTED 


Sec. 5.—In order to become an Organi- 
zation member of this association, a state 
association shall first adopt the essential 
provisions of the uniform state constitu- 
tion approved by this association. It 
shall then make application for member- 
ship on forms provided for that purpose, 
and a three-fourths vote of the board of 
directors shall be required to elect. In- 
dividual members (except Honorary) 
shall be elected by a three-fourths vote 
of the board of directors when recom- 
mended through the secretary’s office by 
at least one Individual member. Hon- 
orary members shall be elected by a 
three-fourths vote of the members of the 
association present at any annual meet- 
ing, upon recommendation of the board 
of directors. 


MEMBERSHIP—-HOW TERMINATED 


Sec. 6. Membership may be terminat- 
ed in three ways: (a) by resignation sent 
to the secretary at any time, providing 
dues for the current fiseal year have been 
paid; (b) by action of the board of di- 

rs for cause properly shown and de- 
rmined; (c) non-payment of dues for 
two successive years shall automatically 
terminate either an Organization or an 
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Individual membership; and members so 
dropped shall not be reinstated until such 
indebtedness shall have been paid in full. 


REINSTATEMENT 


Sec. 7. Application for reinstatement 
shall be made to the board of directors. 
A three-fourths vote of the board shall 
be required to grant the application. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 8. To each Active Individual 
member and to each Organizatidh member 
shall be issued an appropriate certificate 
of membership, which shall be returned 
on cessation of membership. Certificates 
of membership shall be non-transferable. 

Sec. 9. All applications for member- 
ship shall be subject to the approval of 
the board of directors, who shall be the 
sole judges of eligibility. 

Article IV. Representation 

Section 1. Representation of Organi- 
zation members at meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association shall be by delegate or 
delegates duly accredited and authorized 
to cast an allotted number of votes; 
which allotment shall be one vote for every 
five members of said Organization mem- 
ber. 

Sec. 2. In order to further provide for 
the immediate representation of the sev- 
eral states in the membership of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, group-state associations may be 
regarded as state associations, and in 
such case shall be subject to the same 
constitutional provisions regarding rep- 
resentation and dues as state associations. 

Sec. 3. Active Individual members 
shall have one vote each. 


Article V. Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the associa- 
tion shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a treas- 
urer, a secretary and a business manager, 
provided that in the discretion of the 
board of directors the offices of secretary 
and business manager may be combined. 

Sec. 2. A president and treasurer shall 
be elected annually at the annual meet- 
ing of the association. The vice-presi- 
dents shall be chosen annually by the 
board of directors at their meeting fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, from among their own number. 
The offices of the secretary and business 
manager shall be filled by the board of 
directors, who shall not be confined to 
the membership in making the appoint- 
ments. 

SECOND TERMS 


Sec. 3. The office of president may be 
filled for two consecutive terms only by 
the same individual. Any member in 
good standing shall be eligible. Vice- 
presidents shall not be eligible to suc- 
ceed themselves in that office more than 
once, but they shall be eligible for the 
office of president. 

Article VI. Board of Directors 

Section 1. The board of directors shall 
be composed of the president and treas- 
urer in addition to nine members who 
shall be elected for terms of three years 
each, three directors each year, accord- 
ing to the following plan: 


SIX GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


The United States shall be divided into 
six geographical subdivisions: 

Division No. 1. New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 

Division No. 2. Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Division No. 3. North and South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Tennessee. 

Division No. 4. North and South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, II- 
linois and Wisconsin. 

Division No. 5. Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
New Mexico. 

Division No. 6. Arizona, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, California, 
Oregon‘and Washington. 

Sec, 2. Each of the above six geograph- 
ical subdivisions shall at all times have 
a representative on the board of direc- 
tors; and the other three members shall 


be elected from the country at large, in- 
cluding one from Canada, 


INITIAL ELECTION 


Sec. 3. At the first election under this 
constitution, as a preliminary step, lots 
shall be drawn to determine which divi- 
sions, as above, shall nominate directors 
for one, two and three years, respective- 
ly; and the elections shall be so conducted 
for such terms. Thereafter, at each an- 
nual meeting, directors shall be elected 
in succession for terms of three years 
each. 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

Sec. 4. Also, at the first election under 
this constitution, nominations shall be 
made for three directors at large, for one, 
two and three year terms, respectively, 
and the election shall be conducted in 
conformity therewith. Thereafter, at each 
annual meeting, one director at large shall 
be elected in succession for a term of 
three years. 

RE-ELECTION 


Sec. 5. No member shall be eligible 
for re-election to the board of directors 
to succeed himself. 

Article VII. Nominations and Elections 

Section 1. After the first election un- 
der this constitution there will be a pres- 
ident, a treasurer, two regional directors 
and one director at large—a total of five 
officers—to be elected at each annual meet- 
ing. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Sec. 2. The president shall appoint a 
nominating committee, whose duty it shall 
be to name one member in good standing 
for each of the offices of president, treas- 
urer and director at large. It shall also 
be the duty of the committee to secure 
and present one nomination for regional 
director from each geographical division 
(as listed in Article VI, Section 1), the 
term of whose representation on the 
board is about to expire. 

Sec. 3. The nominating committee 
shall report on the first day of the annual 
meeting, and may previously announce 
the nominations, in its discretion. Fol- 
lowing the report of the committee, op- 
portunity shall be given to make nomina- 
tions for any or all offices from the floor. 
These, if any, shall be added to the names 
in the committee’s report, and all of the 
nominations shall then be arranged al- 
phabetically under their proper headings 
on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. The election of officers shall 
take place on the day preceding the last 
day of the annual meeting, and shall be 
by secret ballot. 


Article VIII. Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The president shall preside 
at all meetings of the association and 
board of directors, and perform such 
other duties as are incident to his office. 
He shall appoint, subject to the approval 
of the board of directors, such standing 
committees as he shall deem necessary, 
including committees on finance and 
audit; such committees to serve during 
his term of office, or at his discretion. 

See. 2. The vice-presidents shall, in 
order, perform the duties of the presi- 
dent in his absence or disability. 

Sec. 3. The secretary shall keep a cor- 
rect record of all business; send notices 
of all meetings of the association and 
board of directors, and keep a correct 
account -between the members and the 
association; receive all moneys and col- 
lect the annual dues and pay the same 
over to the treasurer, taking his receipt 
therefor. He shall perform such other 
duties as pertain to his office, and shall 
receive such compensation for his serv- 
ices as the board of directors may deter- 
mine. 

Sec. 4. The business manager shall 
perform such duties and receive such 
compensation as the board of directors 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall deposit all 
moneys in the name of the association in 
a depository — by the board of di- 
rectors; pay all bills contracted by the as- 
sociation and approved by the board of 
directors, and perform such other duties 
as are incident to his office. He shall be 
paid a nominal salary of $1 per annum. 

Sec. 6. The board of directors shall 


have general charge of the affairs of the 
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association, and in the intervals between 
meetings may exercise the powers of the 
association. It shall be the duty of the 
board of directors to elect Active and 
Associate Individual members and Or- 
ganization members, to nominate Honor- 
ary members, and to have special over- 
charge of the programme to be carried 
out at all meetings. 

Sec. 7. The secretary, business man- 
ager, treasurer and the board of direc- 
tors shall present written reports to the 
association at each annual meeting. 


Article IX. Surety Bonds 

Trust or surety bonds shall be fur- 
nished by the secretary, business manager, 
and treasurer; those of the secretary and 
of the business manager to be in the 
sum of $2,000, and that of the treasurer 
in a sum equal to double the amount in 
the treasury at the time of his election. 
The expense of said bonds shall be paid 
by the association. 

Article X. Advisory Council 

There shall be an advisory council com- 
posed of the former presidents of the as- 
sociation to co-operate with the president 
during the year, and to meet with the 
board of directors at the meeting im- 
mediately preceding each annual conven- 
tion. 

Article XI. State Representation 

There shall be appointed each year by 
the president a representative of the as- 
sociation for each state or province, whose 
duty it shall be to recommend members 
for election, to encourage the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of local and state 
(or provincial) associations, and in gen- 
eral to co-operate with the officers and 
board of directors to create an interest in 
the American Association and its work. 
Brief annual reports in writing to the 
president shall be made by these state 
representatives. 

Article XII, _ Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the 
association shall be held in the city of 
Chicago, or at such other place, and on 
such dates as may be determined by the 
board of directors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the asso- 
ciation may be called by the board of di- 
rectors; or by the president upon a peti- 
tion duly signed by not less than 10 per 
cent of the Active Individual and Or- 
ganization membership of the association 
—ratio of five to one for the Organiza- 
tion membership. Written or published 
notice of such meetings shall be given. 
At special meetings no business other 
than that provided for in the call shall 
be transacted. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors shall 
meet immediately previous to and im- 
mediately after the adjournment of each 


_annual meeting of the association. It 


shall also meet in February and July 
of each year, and at such other times as 
necessity. may require. Railway and 
Pullman expenses will be allowed mem- 
bers of the board of directors for attend- 
ance at all meetings of the board; also 
$10 per day for each day’s absence from 
home on such business, 


Article XIII, Dues and Finance 
ORGANIZATION DUES 


Section 1. Organization members shall 
pay annual dues of $4 per capita for each 
baker member. No Organization member 
shall be accepted on a basis of less than 
25 members. 

INDIVIDUAL DUES 


Sec. 2. The scale of annual dues for 
Active Individual members shall be on 
the basis of $5 for each oven installed, 
with a maximum of $250. A travelling 
oven shall be reckoned as five stationary 
ovens, and a reel oven as two stationary 
ovens, 

PAYMENT—FISCAL YEAR 


Sec. 3. The fiscal year of this associa- 
tion shall be the calendar year, and the 
annual dues shall be payable in advance 
on Jan. 1 of each year, and shall be billed 
to members on or before that date. Dues 
may be paid in quarterly installments if 
preferred, and such payments shall be 
due and payable on the first of Jan- 
uary, April, July and October of each 
year. Members must select either the an- 
nual or quarterly payment plan on re- 
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ceipt of bills in January, and notify the 
secretary, otherwise the annual payment 
plan will be assumed and required. 


DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 4. Members in arrears for cur- 
rent dues on March 30 (annual payment) 
or on the last day of January, April, 
July, or October (quarterly payment) 
shall be considered delinquent, and may, 
in the discretion of the board of directors, 
be suspended from all benefits of mem- 
bership until payment in full is made. 
Dues unpaid at the time of the annual 
meeting shall disqualify a member from 
voting at such meeting. 


ASSESSMENTS 


Sec. 5. In its discretion the board of 
directors may levy and collect special as- 
sessments to meet the expense of special 
undertakings: provided, that such assess- 
ments shall be levied on a graduated basis 
proportioned to the relative amount of 
annual dues. 

Article XIV, Amendments 

Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended at any regular meeting of the 
association by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, provided a notice of 
proposed amendment has been given to 
the association at least one day previous 
to such action. 





Michigan Bakers’ Convention 


The annual convention of the Michigan 
Association of Master Bakers was held 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Jan. 21-22, 
and was well attended. The banquet and 
cabaret, with an attendance of about 175, 
was held the evening of Jan. 21. Joseph 
Mills, of the Mills-Fox Baking Co., De- 
troit, acted as toastmaster, and the speak- 
ers included Mayor James Coussins, of 
Detroit, and the Hon. David E. Heine- 
man, food administrator of Wayne Coun- 
ty. 

The programme of the business meet- 
ings consisted of addresses by I. M. Hick- 
man, president of the association; George 
S. Ward, president American Association 
of the Baking Industry; Eugene Lipp, 
president Retail Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; Elmer L. Cline, chief of baking 
division, Indiana food administration; 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Association; Joseph M. 
Bell, secretary American Association of 
Baking Industry, and E. D. Strain, who 
spoke on the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

The association voted to affiliate with 
the Retail Merchant Bakers of America, 
and to appoint delegates to attend the 
next meeting. It also voted to continue 
the present practice against the return of 
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stale bread. No action was taken in re- 
gard to the standardization of bread. 

The officers elected were: Charles H. 
Lawrence, Lawrence bakery, Lansing, 
president; Louis Steiner, a retired baker, 
Detroit, vice-president; Alex C. Horn- 
kohl, Hornkohl bakery, Manistee, treas- 
urer; E. J. Warren, Warren bakery, 
Grand Rapids, secretary. 

Among flour men in attendance were 
R. A. Hoyt and A. L. Stubbs, of Tennant 
& Hoyt Co; W. F. Steele, Marshall Mill- 
ing Co; W. R. Bailey, J. Dugan and J. 
H. Scull, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
George L. Brand, Barber Milling Co; J. 
F. Armstrong and Walter E. Fuller, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co; L. W. Hover and 
Claude Wykes, Bay State Milling Co; 
C. E. Roseth and John L. Dexter, Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co; J. L. Stocker, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co; Charles J. 
Milka and A. W. Perry, New Century 
Co; V. A. Phelps and Arthur T. Moore, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; W. B. Camp- 
bell and E. D. Paddock, Commercial Mill- 
ing Co; James A. McRae and A. R. 
Prout, Corn Products Refining Co; J. T. 
Lipford, New Prague Flouring Mill Co; 
L. E. DeLone, Red Wing Milling Co; H. 
W. Adams, Robert G. Clark, W. W. Cav- 
agna, G. W. Holyoke, Harry J. Myers, H. 
F. Owens, C. Routt and H. H. Thomas, 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Other representatives were E. J. Cahill 
and C. H. Van Cleff, American Diamalt 
Co; Art M. Apple and C. G. Fallaw, Cor- 
by Co; Charles Varney, Fleischmann Co., 
and Thomas F. Conelly, formerly a flour 
salesman, now with the White Co., trucks, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





ST. LOUIS 
BAKERS SUPPLIED FOR NEXT TWO MONTHS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17—Hard and 
soft wheat flour purchases by the bakery 
trade during the last two or three weeks 
have been few and far between, and prac- 
tically confined to small lots, as nearly all 
bakers have sufficient flour bought or on 
hand to last them for the next 60 days, 
while a few are said to be booked until 
June 1. The dull demand from this class 
of buyers has also been attributed to the 
fact that many are of the opinion that 
the government will reduce the price of 
wheat before July 1. 

Sales made during the past month con- 
sisted mostly of pre-war grades, Stocks 
of 100 per cent flour have not been ex- 
hausted, and bakers are blending same 
with the higher grades. Results, in most 
cases, have been very satisfactory, large 
bakers producing a loaf of bread of ex- 
ceptionally good quality. Smaller bakers, 


who do not carry large stocks, are using 
flour of a higher percentage of extraction. 

Prices on both hard and soft wheat 
flour fluctuated little and, even though 
some mills were anxious for business, 
quotations were held firm. 

The ruling price of bread is still 10c 
per loaf, but one retail baker has started 
to turn out a 10-oz loaf at 5c. It is an- 
ticipated that, after July 1, practically 
all bakers will be selling bread again at 
5c per loaf. 

The consumption of bakers’ bread has 
fallen off slightly, as many housewives 
have resumed their home baking. How- 
ever, bakers are not complaining, and re- 
port a fairly good business. 

The demand for rye flour was slow, and 
sales were limited to small quantities as 
most buyers still have fair stocks of rye 
substitutes on hand. 

NOTES 

The Barker System of bakeries has two 
stores in the downtown district. Both are 
fully equipped. 

Marvin Evans, of the New Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was here recent- 
ly, visiting the bakery trade. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, spent several days in 
St. Louis visiting his local representative, 
John Hoerr. 

The Hot Bread Co., a new concern, has 
opened a bakery in the downtown district, 
fully equipped to produce warm bread 
at all times. 

W. M. Miller, of the Miller Brokerage 
Co., attended a meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Retail Bakers’ Association, held 
at Belleville, Il. 

The Kauffman Confectionery Co., of 
this city, is enlarging its shop, building 
a new oven and installing a mixer, cake 
machine and molder. 

The business and plant of the J. Hahn 
Bakery Co., of this city, has been pur- 
chased by the Manewal Bread Co., one of 
the largest independent bakeries here. 

Louis Krohl, a St. Louis baker, is re- 
building his oven and installing a new 
mixer, molder and:cake machine, and 
Louis Goebel is installing an elaborate 
flour sifting outfit. 

Among recent St. Louis visitors were 
E. L. McKee, formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and now representing 
a southern Illinois mill in the South; C. 
C. Coventry, southern Illinois represen- 
tative of the Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
C. A. Ward, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn; Roy Nafziger, of the 
Nafziger Baking Co., Kansas City. 

Joseph Lee, manager of the Fleisch- 
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Banquet of Michigan Bakers, at Hotel Statler, Detroit, Jan. 21 


mann Co., John Hoerr, Sr., of the Hauck- 
Hoerr Bakery, John Becker, Sr., of the 
Diamalt Co., Clyde Phillips, of the Brock- 
smith-Phillips bakery, and W. M. Miller, 
of the Miller Brokerage Co., recently 
were entertained at the home of George 
Hauck, at Crystal City, Mo. A bowling 
party was the feature of the evening. 


W. M. Mriter. 





BAKERY NOTES 

Fire damaged the Brieve bakery at 
Holland, Neb., to the extent of $800. 

The new Sanitary bakery, Springfield, 
Ill, recently opened, is doing a fine busi- 
ness. 

Cincinnati has adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting wholesalers from taking back 
unsold bread. 

Frank Swoboda, an employee in the 
Burrus bakery at Malvern, Iowa, has 
opened up a shop there for himself. 

The Marion (Ind.) Baking Co., recently 
incorporated with $150,000 capital stock, 
is to build a modern plant this spring. 

Henry Hohengarten, formerly of St. 
Louis, is now general manager of P. M. 
Dorsch’s White Cross bakery, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Young & Mueller Baking Co., of 
St. Louis, will add a pie department. The 
company plans to build a large addition 
this spring. 

The Straight Edge Baking Co., 106 
Lawrence Street, New York City, is bank- 
rupt. Its liabilities are listed at $38,757, 
and assets at $13,573. 

The Beaumont (Texas) Bakery Co. has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
stock. William Schnick, G. B. Watkins 
and H. S. Switzer are the principals. 

The Morgan Baking Co. has incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000 capital stock, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Incorporators are M. H. 
Morgan, M. I.- Van Mechemen, and Al- 
bert Hegel. 

George Bollenger, of Columbus, vice- 
president of the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry, was elected treasurer of 
the Brenneman bakery at its recent an- 
nual meeting. . 

The Vienna bakery, of Springfield, Ill. 
employs 26 people. The owners, Roden- 
burg, Steinke & Harris, have recently 
made a number of important improve- 
ments to the shop and bakery. 

S. F. Guggenheimer, who formerly 
called on the southern bakery trade ‘as the 
representative of the Listman Mill Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., is now president of the 
Aragon Coffee Co., Inc., of Richmond, 
Va. He extends greetings to his old 
friends in the trade. 








History was written at the convention 
of the retail bakers in Chicago, Jan. 27-29. 
That meeting witnessed the accomplish- 
ment of what many prominent retailers 
for years had hoped for but rather de- 
spaired of ever seeing. 

The formation of a national association 
of retail bakers is, without a doubt, one 
of the direct results of the world-war 
for, had it not been for this exigency, it 
might have been delayed many years 
more. When the United States entered 
into the war, however, and the Food Ad- 
ministration assumed control, things hap- 
pened quickly. To the leaders of the 
trade it appeared that the interests of the 
wholesalers and retailers were diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, and that, if 
the retailers were to survive, organized ef- 
fort by themselves alone would save them. 

To Eugene Lipp, president, and John 
M. Hartley, secretary, of the Chicago Re- 
tail Master Bakers’ Executive Board, is 
due the credit for bringing into being the 
new national association. They have 
worked untiringly for upwards of a year 
to create sentiment in favor of it, and 
when they saw the time was ripe they 
called the general conference which was 
held in July, 1918, and at which was 
formed the temporary organization known 
as the Retail Merchant Bakers of Amer- 
ica. Since then, Mr. Lipp has travelled 
extensively, attending the meetings of va- 
rious state and local associations, to in- 
vite them to join the national body. 

The first annual convention was to have 
been held in Chicago, Oct. 22-23, 1918, but 
was postponed on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic. It was finally held Jan. 
27-29 last, and the results were eminently 
satisfactory to those interested. The con- 
stitution adopted changed the name to the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America. 
There were 162 accredited delegates pres- 
ent, representing local and state associa- 
tions from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
These delegates pledged a membership 
of approximately 2,500 members to the 
national body, with the prospect of about 
1,500 more from New York state. And, 
in compliment to the men who have direct~ 
ed the affairs of the organization since 
the original meeting, they were all unani- 
mously re-elected to serve for another 
year. 

Monday, Jan. 27, was devoted to execu- 
tive sessions. The convention proper was 
called the morning of Jan. 28 by Presi- 
dent Eugene Lipp. John W. Chapman, 
of Chicago, delivered the invocation, ask- 
ing for divine guidance, after which was 
sung the national anthem. 


PRESIDENT LIPP’S ADDRESS 


In his address President Lipp, after 
expressing pleasure at the big attendance, 
said: 

“I hope that you have all come here 
with the thought foremost in your minds 
that a strong organization for the retail 
bakers of this country is absolutely nec- 
essary, and that therefore you will be 
instrumental to the very best of your 
ability in perfecting such an organiza- 
tion. Please let us leave all differences 
of the past out of our deliberations. Dis- 
cuss all matters of importance thorough- 
ly, but not in a drawn-out way, so we will 
have ample time to go through the enor- 
mous volume of business on schedule 
time. 

“If any one has come here to further 
selfish interests, or to hinder the proper 
progress of the propositions before us, or 
with the thought that his own ideas are 
the only correct ones, he will soon find 
that this is not a good place for him to 
dwell in long. We must all be willing not 
only to give but to take; only by such 
action can we come to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problems before us. 

“If any one is possessed of the idea 
that the necessity of a national retail 
organization is not as important now as 
it was during the war period, he is badly 
mistaken. I claim that the need is great- 
er now than before. Soon the guiding 
hand of the Food Administration will be 
no more, and then it will be possible for 
foolish bakers to go back to the numerous 
unfair practices so detrimental to our 
industry, that shook the very foundations 
of our business before the war. I could 
count a thousand reasons why we must 
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PERMANENT RETAIL ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Temporary Officers All Re-elected—Name Changed to Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America—Starts Off With Big Mem- 
bership—Chain Stores Deprecated—Oppose Stale 
Returns—No Action on Standard Weights 


organize, but I deem it unnecessary to 
do so, as it is my firm belief that all 
of you know them, even if some do not 
care to admit them. 

“How can we best organize as small 
bakers? In my opinion, for the time be- 
ing, by adopting a broad constitution. As 
yet we should accept individual and local 
organizations for membership, especially 
where we cannot get the state, or where 
no state association exists. Where such 
conditions exist, it must be our duty to 
help get the retailers together into local 
and state associations, so that eventually 
state associations can be the only proper 
form of membership in the national body. 
Until such time as we are assured of suf- 
ficient state associations to carry on the 
work, we must grow under a broader con- 
stitution. 

“We have learned much during the last 
six months, and perhaps by another year 
we can be thoroughly convinced as to 
the final detail of a finished constitution. 
Therefore, I suggest that we gain another 
year of experience, and that we allow the 
next convention also to review or alter 
the constitution that will be offered for 
your consideration by the _ executive 
board. 

“To such as may disagree with this 
idea, I can state that I have reached this 
conclusion after I have had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the outlock in several 
states. In the meantime, I have worked 
earnestly to bring our own state to the 
proper standing as an ideal state or- 
ganization, and I can appreciate that this 
work cannot be accomplished in any given 
time. It takes time and work and edu- 
cation, and to try to hasten it will defeat 
our own aims. 

“Therefore, gentlemen, I ask you to be 
deliberate in considering this point; ap- 
proach the subject with a liberal mind, 
and soon you will find that the way we 
have selected will eventually work itself 
out naturally. Let us make our constitu- 
tion inviting to membership, and our or- 
ganization an educational and helpful in- 
stitution for the benefit of the retail 
baker.” 

Mr. Lipp then went on to tell of the 
meetings he had attended in St. Louis, 
Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Detroit, and a number of 
others at which he explained the motives 
back of the organization of a national 
body of retailers, and invited their co- 
operation. At most of these places he 
met with appreciative audiences. At St. 
Louis he was given a warm welcome by 
the local association, which pledged its 
entire membership to the national organi- 
zation. The,.New York State Association, 
he said, at its meeting voted $500 to assist 
in forming a permanent national organi- 
zation. : 

Mr. Lipp told of what was being done 
toward organizing the Chicago and IIli- 
nois bakers. One organizer is at work 
in southern Illinois, and two in Chicago. 
Through the efforts of these men it is 
believed that practically every baker of 
importance in the state will be affiliated 
with the national association. The work 
accomplished by these organizers led Mr. 
Lipp to advocate that similarly construc- 
tive work be done in other states. 

Telling of the work done by the tem- 
porary organization, Mr. Lipp said: 

“We addressed the Food Administra- 
tion on all questions affecting the retail 
baking industry. Mr. Hartley had an op- 
portunity to place the viewpoint of the 
retailer before the head of the Baking 
Division, before the decisions regarding 
the present crop were reached. Whether 
our efforts had any bearing on the results 
it is difficult to say; nevertheless, the 
rules for the baking industry this last 
fall, equalizing the substitutes in all 
classes, fulfilled our requests, and were 
much more favorable to the retail baker. 

“We also followed up Mr. Hartley’s in- 
terview with a memorial to the Baking 
Division, setting forth the injustice of the 


old 70 per cent rule that limited us to 
the use of flour in other than class 1 
goods; we pointed out that the affidavits 
based on which the numerous cases against 
the retailers were being returned were 
made in error, as most retailers had mere- 
ly listed their soft flour, failing to note 
the hard flour used in sweet doughs. This 
petition, we learned, decided the Food 
Administration to give free use of flour 
during the new-crop year in each class. 
You noticed that the fine of $3 per bbl 
for exceeding the use during the period 
when the rule was in force, was not as- 
sessed. 
LEGISLATION NOT ADVISABLE 


“The lessons learned during the con- 
trol of our industry by the Food Admin- 
istration will be of value to us always. 
The reforms instituted have been found 
so good that we are unwilling to see any 
member or part of our trade return to 
the old methods. To hold our gains, it 
has been proposed by some that we have 
recourse to special state and city laws, 
Personally, I would not advise that ac- 
tion be taken in this line, but it would 
be well to discuss the matter. And I also 
think it would be well to empower your 
officers and a committee to act when nec- 
essary if legislation is decided upon that 
in any way affects the retail bakers. Mat- 
ters of importance are to be the subject 
of national legislation. 

“T am sorry that the Food Administra-~ 
tion in some form will not be continued. 
With it in existence, we knew where to 
go when the questions that vitally af- 
fected our business life were being de- 
cided. 

“It is not decided yet just how the 
wheat crops of this and next year will be 
handled. Each time a little news is 
forthcoming, the programme is entirely 
changed. And we are not only interested 
but heavily concerned in the decision. We 
have no voice in these things, but our busi-~ 
ness success often hangs on the verdict. 
If we had a food commission of some 
kind, we could address it in our behalf. 

“Hasty action is what is liable to both- 
er us. How many of these present were 
left with a stock of substitutes when the 
Food Administration abolished the sub- 
stitute rule overnight? The same thing 
can happen again, and we are powerless 
to prevent it. We must be watchful in 
our business this year more than ever 
before. 

“Never has the need been so great for 
association work. ‘The newspapers will 
have cheap flour for a long while before 
we have any opportunity of buying it. 
Gentlemen, be true to your trade and 
your fellow-bakers. Conduct your busi- 
ness according to facts and not as the 
daily press directs. You will find the 
facts in your invoice files. 

“To the discussions that are brought 
up, let us give serious attention. Some 
of the views expressed will be radical. 
Let us not condemn them. At the same 
time, let us be careful to draw the dis- 
tinction between the idea that is good and 
practical, and the idea that is also good 
but not practical for the industry. Ideas 
must always pave the way, and because 
someone gives expression to a new method 
or principle by which we may conduct 
our business, its newness does not prove 
that the idea is wrong. Maybe it is pre- 
mature and not practical at this time, but 
it may be the salvation of the industry 
in a few years. 

“It is good that we should know the 
conclusions that are being drawn by our 
members who are studying the course of 
events. We can take these ideas home 
with us, and make them subjects for 
discussion in local associations. Mature 
thought will give us splendid ground for 
future action. It may also be that some 
state or local associations will try them 
out. It is plain to all of us that events 
are in preparation that we must prepare 
to accept or counter. In a year or so, 
direct action will come; then let us be 
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ready to adjust our business and to offer 
our own plans for our industry.” 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


John M. Hartley, corresponding secre- 
tary, made his report short because of the 
large volume of work to be undertaken 
at the convention. He said: “We are 
content to note a good page written in 
the records of the Food Administration 
by the retail bakers of the nation. The 
secretary’s office has been used more for 
the issuing of propaganda than for the 
usual purposes of the office.” He told of 
the publicity work accomplished, and 
briefly reviewed his trip to Washington 
for conference with the Food Adminis- 
tration in the interests of the retail bak- 
ers. 

Mr. Hartley said the temporary officers 
had not been insistent in soliciting asso- 
ciations for immediate memberships, but 
had worked rather to further the idea of 
the necessity of a national organization. 

EK. A. Holmes, recording secretary, 
made a brief statement. The minutes of 
the last meeting made a book of over 
300 pages, so he asked that the reading 
of same be dispensed with. This was 
done. 

TREASURER’S REPORT 


George Geissler, of Joliet, the treas- 
urer, read his report, which was very sat- 
isfactory. It showed receipts of $1,097, 
and disbursements of $435, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $662. Considering that 
the association was only in the process of 
formation, with no concerted effort to 
have state associations join and pay dues, 
the report was a good one. 

Committees on nominations, credentials, 
resolutions, grievances, etc., were then ap- 
pointed by the president. 

Copies of the revised constitution, as 
drawn up by the executive committee, 
were furnished all delegates, so that they 
could have an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with it during the recess hour 
and vote intelligently upon it when it 
came up for adoption. 


WHOLESALERS’ ASSOCIATION SENDS GREE'TINGS 


Joseph F. Bell, secretary, made a spe- 
cial trip from New York to represent the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, and bring greetings to the new 
body from it. He explained that Presi- 
dent George S. Ward, of New York, was 
unable to come, although he wished that 
he might do so. 

Mr. Bell repeated what has been stated 
several times: “The American Association 
of the Baking Industry, its officers and 
members, are heartily in accord with the 
efforts you gentlemen are making to or- 
ganize a national body of your own, if 
you think it is the right thing to do. 
We, ourselves, think it is. It will result 
in the greatest possible good to the in- 
dustry at large. I cannot say that too 
strongly. We are glad to have you do it, 
and we stand ready at all times to render 
such assistance as we may. 

“When the War Emergency Council 
was appointed it failed to take care of 
the principal interests of the retailers be- 
fore the Food Administration, and when 
the discovery was made we regretted it 
exceedingly. I assure you it was an over- 
sight. It was an error of omission rather 
than commission, and we laid ourselves 
out to do what we could to repair that 
omission. On account of that incident, we 
were not surprised that this movement 
should have sprung up. It is a worthy 
movement, and will demonstrate whether 
it is necessary to have two national as- 
sociations. 

“The question of state association is one 
in which we are both interested. We hope 
you will co-operate with us, as we wish 
to co-operate with you. We will have to 
work together on this question of state 
association, because it is not likely that 
we are going to have a duplicate set of 
associations. I think there are now 28 
state associations in the United States, 
some of which are more or less moribund. 
To create a double set would be almost 
a hopeless task. 

“Out of this meeting will come a com- 
mittee on constitution, which should con- 
fer with our committee on constitution. 
We should work together in the prepara- 
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tion of a standard state constitution 
which we could both use.” 

President Lipp testified to the assist- 
ance rendered him on various occasions 
by Mr. Bell, and the apparent willing- 
ness of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry to assist the retailers. 
A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. 
Bell for his attendance and address, and 
he was asked to take back the greetings 
of the retailers to his association, with 
the message that the retailers wished it 
the greatest success. 

Secretary Hartley read a letter from 
President George S. Ward expressing re- 
gret that he could not attend the conven- 
tion. Mr. Ward explained that he had 
to go to Washington to attend a meeting 
of the Federal Trade Commission on a 
case in which his own company was in- 
terested. He stated that he was with the 
convention in spirit, and would work for 
harmonious co-operation between the two 
associations. 

Before adjourning, the question of the 
right to vote on the revised constitution 
came up. It was explained that many 
bakers were present from different sec- 
tions of the country who would not have 
come had they thought they would not 
be able to vote. The following resolu- 
tion was therefore adopted: 

“Resolved, That at this time we ac- 
cept the pledges and deposits of the dele- 
gates present until such time as their or- 
ganizations can complete memberships.” 

Another resolution was adopted, as fol- 
lows: “That we encourage American cit- 
izenship among our employees, and en- 
courage the highest standard of American 
principles.” 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ADVOCATED 


William Francis Ireland, of Los An- 
geles, first vice-president, offered the fol- 
lowing:“‘Whereas, there are other national 
baker associations; and, whereas, from 
time to. time questions will arise that af- 
fect the entire baking industry; and, 
whereas, said questions need the attention 
of all in the baking industy; therefore, 
the president of this association is here- 
by directed to appoint a conference com- 
mittee of five, of which the president shall 
be chairman, to be known as a conference 
committee, whose duties will be to confer 
with like committees of other national 
associations on questions affecting the in- 
dustry as a whole and arrive at some uni- 
form action on said questions.” 

In explaining this resolution Mr. Ire- 
land said it did not make the retail asso- 
ciation a part of any other organization, 
but would make it’ ready at any time to 
meet any other organization and reach 
out into state associations where neces- 
sary, so that when anything attacks the 
baking industry as a whole the retailers 
would be able to stand and fight that 
question. 

He said it was necessary that such con- 
ference committees be appointed by na- 
tional and state bodies, so that uniform 
action could be had. Such committees 
would make a fighting force. He asked 
the delegates to give the matter careful 
consideration, so as to be able to vote on 
the resolution when the convention met 
the following day. 

The resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed at a later session. 


The Revised Constitution 


The afternoon of Tuesday was taken 
up very largely by a discussion of the 
constitution. The secretary read it, sec- 
tion by section, and it was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote. The constitution in 
part is as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 
Section 1. The name of this associa- 
tion shall be The Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
_ tion of America. 


ARTICLE 2—PURPOSES 


Section 1. It shall be the purpose of 
this organization to foster a closer co- 
operation among American retail bakers; 
to create a better understanding between 
the baker and the buying public; and to 
afford such protection in federal, state, 
and local legislation as occasion may de- 
mand. 

Sec. 2. It shall also be the purpose of 
this association to promote the produc- 
tion of high quality, wholesome bakery 
goods in all bakeries; to make the most 
nutritious and palatable foods out of the 
available materials without waste; and to 
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foster, encourage and advance direct deal- 
between consumers and producers of 


bakery goods. 
ARTICLE 3—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The basis of membership in 
this organization shall be state organiza- 
tions of bakers which shall be eligible to 
membership as complete bodies, and shall 
be represented by an allotted number of 
delegates as hereinafter set forth: pro- 
vided that no baker shall be deprived of 
representation in this organization by rea- 
son of the non-existence of a bakers’ or- 
ganization in his locality or the state in 
which his bakery is located, or of the 
non-affiliation of a local with a state or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 2. Local organizations shall be 
eligible to membership in case there is no 
state organization; and an individual bak- 
er shall be eligible in case there is neither 
a local nor state organization which he can 
conveniently join; the executive commit- 
tee to be the judge of such individual 
eligibility in each case. An individual 
baker shall also be eligible to membership 
in this organization in case he belongs to 
a local organization which does not af- 
filiate with a state organization; but such 
a condition shall only be recognized by 
this constitution as temporary, and it 
shall be the business of this organization 
to foster the establishment of local and 
state associations of bakers and the affil- 
iation of local with state associations. 


ARTICLE 10—DELEGATES 


Section 1. Member organizations shall 
be represented at all meetings of the as- 
sociation by a delegate or delegates, who 
shall vote the membership of their re- 
spective organizations. Individual mem- 
bers shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 2.—Election of Directors by States. 
Delegates from the several states shall 
elect their representative to the board 
of directors in time to present his name 
at the session of the annual meeting des- 
ignated for the election of officers, and 
shall furnish properly attested credentials 
as to the regularity of his election. The 
manner of the election and the exact time 
shall be left to each set of state delegates. 

ARTICLE 11—nvUES 

Section 1. Money for the support of 
this organization and its work shall be 
collected through the associations that are 
members thereof. The annual dues shall 
be on a basis of $1 for each dndividual 
member of each association affiliated with 
this organization, except such bakers who 
may find it necessary to become individual 
members of this organization for the time 
being, who shall pay $2 as the annua] dues. 

Sec. 2. All dues shall be paid semian- 
nually, on Jan. 1 and July 1. 

Sec. 3. The executive committee is 
empowered to levy an assessment of not 
more than the annual dues if in their 
judgment it is necessary for the accom- 
plishment of a given purpose; such pur- 
pose to be clearly stated in the notice of 
such levy. 

ARTICLE 12—ORGANIZERS 


Section 1. For the purpose of further- 
ing organization work, the executive com- 
mittee may at its discretion employ, either 
permanently or from time to time, the 
services of an organizer or organizers. 





ARTICLE 13—CHARTERS 

Section 1. This association shall grant 
charters to state organizations, to which 
in turn shall be delegated the right to 
grant charters to local units, and until 
state organizations are completed this as- 
sociation shall grant permits to local or- 
ganizations. 

—_—_ 


THE CHAIN STORE PROBLEM 
The effect of the operation of bakeries 
by chain grocery stores came in for con- 
siderable discussion. Mr. Ireland told of 
two combinations in Los Angeles that 
operated 300 or 400 grocery stores ‘that 
have put in their own bakeries and sell 
bread at cost. There were other combina- 
tions, he said, operating in southern .Cali- 
fornia, that were a detriment to the legiti- 
mate baker. It was suggested that an ef- 
fort be made to show the housewife that 
if she paid a short price for bread in 
these chain stores, she was probably forced 
to pay a long price for some other com- 
modity. 
After discussing the question the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 
“Resolved, That whereas numerous re- 
tail grocers in certain parts of this coun- 


try are combining in co-operative organi- 
zation, more nage § as chain 
‘stores, grocerettes, pigley whiggle, etc; 
and whereas said stores are opening their 
own bakeries and selling bread as a lead- 
er, making their profits from other prod- 
ucts; and whereas the said action on the 
part of said stores in certain sections of 
this country is destroying the legitimate 
baking industry,—we hereby request all 
legitimate business organizations to co- 
operate to prevent the destruction of our 
industry through such unfair trade meth- 
ods.” 
NO ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS 

It was explained that the officers of the 
association had decided that it would be 
a detriment for it to include in its mem- 
bership flour mills, supply houses, machin- 
ery manufacturers, etc. Several speak- 
ers stated that at conventions they had 
attended there were more of these supply 
men present than there were bakers, and 
that frequently the outsiders were instru- 
mental in forming the policies of the as- 
sociation. 

It was decided that the bakers should 
stand on their own feet, and make the or- 
ganization one of bakers exclusively. It 
was felt that by doing so the supply men 
would have more respect for the bakers if 
they were not asked to contribute to its 
support. 

WHAT EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS DO 

jugene Lipp referred briefly to his 
experiences in New York, and again ex- 
tended a hearty invitation to the New 
York delegates to associate their local or- 
ganizations with the national body. Max 
Strasser, of New York, addressed the con- 
vention and told of his connection with 
the various eastern associations. 

He explained their operations; how they 
took care of their own liability and fire 
insurance; how they operated buying as- 
sociations whereby they could secure raw 
materials in large quantities and _ resell 
them to their members, and pointed out 
some of the possibilities of the national 
association. Mr. Strasser said that in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania they 
had all of the problems that the small re- 
tail baker has to contend with; that they 
did not believe that a national organiza- 
tion should interfere in local and state 
organizations, but should confine its ac- 
tivities to certain prescribed lines; that 
he and his associate, A. J. Gundermann, 
of Jamestown, N. Y., would pay dues into 
the national association for six months 
on behalf of the various organizations, 
and by the expiration of that period they 
could tell by developments whether or 
not the organization would be conducted 
along lines so that their associations could 
co-operate with it. 

Mr. Strasser assured the corivention that 
he personally was in favor of a national 
association, and would do everything pos- 
sible to further its interests. 

It was voted to admit the New York 
association on the terms set forth by Mr. 
Strasser, without holding him or Mr. Gun- 
dermann personally responsible for the 
second six months’ dues. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


All of the officers were unanimously re- 
elected as follows: Eugene Lipp, Chi- 
cago, president; Max Strasser, New York, 
first vice-president; William Francis Ire- 
land, Los Angeles, second vice-president; 
J. C. Lewis, Minneapolis, third vice-presi- 
dent; George Geissler, Joliet, Ill, treas- 
urer; John M. Hartley, Chicago, corre- 
sponding secretary; E. A. Holmes, Chi- 
cago, recording secretary. 

The directors elected by states were: 
Illinois, George W. Goeken, Alton; In- 
diana, C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis; Ne- 
braska, A. Bakke, Omaha; New Jersey, 
Leonhard Metz, Newark; Missouri, Ern- 
est Hohengarten, St. Louis; Minnesota, 
B. O'Donnell, Duluth; California, Robert 
F. Callender, Los Angeles; Wisconsin, C. 
J. Kremer, Milwaukee; Michigan, E. J. 
Warren, Grand Rapids; Ohio, E. C. Lob- 
enherz, Springfield; New York, A. G. 
Stegmeier, Buffalo; Massachusetts, Walt- 
er H. Dietz, Springfield; Iowa, Charles 
O. Schweickhardt, Burlington. 

Eugene Lipp thanked the convention 
for the confidence expressed in him by 
re-electing him president, and assured 
the delegates that he would put forth re- 
newed efforts during the ensuing year to 
make the organization the success it de- 
served. 

Max Strasser, first vice-president, also 
expressed his appreciation and thanked 
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the body for giving him the opportunity 
to contribute help toward making the 
association a success. He also spoke brief- 
ly on co-operation, organization, high- 
class competition and the work that the 
association could do. 

William Francis Ireland, jn accepting 
the second vice-presidency, said that 
bakers were facing problems in the indus- 
try they had never faced before, and that 
he would consider it his duty to help the 
bakers all he possibly could to solve these 
problems as they came up. 

J. C, Lewis, of Minneapolis, third vice- 
president, said that he was proud that 
the retailers were now united as one body 
throughout the United States, and assured 
those present that of them all, Minnesota 
retailers, he believed, were the most en- 
thusiastic. 

Frank H. Harzbecker, of Boston, intro- 
duced a resolution that the association 
conduct its own trade paper. This ques- 
tion came up for consideration at two 
or three of the sessions, but was referred 
to the executive committee without action. 
Several of the prominent delegates spoke 
against it. Max Strasser said that he 
knew by experience that there was noth- 
ing one could lose money on so quickly as 
by publishing a paper, if one did not 
understand the business thoroughly. 

J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, presented 
the following resolution: “We hold that 
the economical production and distribu- 
tion of bakery goods is of vital importance 
to all citizens, and that as a sound, eco- 
nomical proposition consumers should 
deal directly with bakers; that in com- 
munities where bakeries that produce 
quality goods are conveniently accessible, 
the selling through middlemen is not con- 
ducive to the general welfare, not based 
upon sound economical principles, and 
contrary to good public policy.” 

Several matters of importance came up 
for discussion just before the convention 
adjourned, but no action could be taken 
on them. However, the convention went 
on record as being opposed to the return 
or exchange of stale bakery products. 

The question of standard weight loaves 
was also brought up. Opinions on this 
point differed and, since there was not 
sufficient time to go into the question 
thoroughly, it was decided to take no 
action. 

Daylight baking was also discussed 
briefly, but the question was shelved tem- 
porarily, because of lack of time. 

Resolutions were passed pledging sup- 
port to the officers and directors for the 
ensuing year, and also thanking the trade 
papers for the publicity and aid given to 
the forming of the association. 

It was practically decided not to hold 
an annual convention this summer or fall, 
although the officers and directors may 
meet for an executive session. In all 
probability the 1920 convention will be 
held in New York City, in connection with 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the New 
York association. 

Rozert T. Bearry. 


Convention Notes 

Oliver I. Hansen represented the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich, 

The register showed 165 bakers were 
present, and included delegates from 15 
states. 

The National Dry Milk Co., Chicago, 
was represented by its president, F. W. 
Lietzow. 

Representatives of the Malt Diastase 
Co. present were H. N. Weinstein and 
A. E. Whitaker. 

C. F. Yaeger, national secretary for 
the Association of Bakery Superintend- 
ents, was a visitor. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s contingent com- 
prised H. R. Newcomb, E. Logothetti, 
Fred Clark and F. C. Stadelhofer. 

St. Louis retail bakers were well repre- 
sented, two Pullman cars being requisi- 
tioned to bring the contingent from that 
city. 

Arthur Fosdyke and J. W. Hicklin, of 
the Hubbard Oven Co., were present. The 
former was just recovering from a bad 
attack of influenza. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. was 
represented by C. H. Sanborn, sales- 
manager, E. E. Howe, William B. Bal- 
linger and H, R. Ward. ; 

Ray MacCullum, of the Smith Scale 
Co., reported a big demand for scales at 
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present, not. only for bakeries, but in 
flour mills, packing plants and other lines. 

C. V. French attended in the interest 
of the Advance Malt Products Co. He 
had just been mustered out of the army 
at Camp Meade, where he was a private 
in the machine gun section. 

Frank Streich, of the Union Wrapping 
Machine Co., spent some time at the con- 
vention. He had just returned from an 
eastern trip. Wm. N. Elwood, general 
manager of the company, was also pres- 
ent. 

C. H. Van Cleef, of the American 
Diamalt Co., was at the convention. He 
had just returned from a trip to eastern 
points, and had with him the three Johns 
of the company, viz., Sullivan, Ade and 
Becker. 

John C. Rodenberg, of Springfield, Tl. 
was unable to be present. A letter from 
him was read, stating that his parents 
had just been killed in an automobile acci- 
dent, and the convention passed a resolu- 
tion extending to him a vote of sympathy. 

W. B. Simmons, general manager of 
the Chas. Mechel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
was a visitor. He had with him T. Evans, 
Iowa representative. This company is 
putting out very attractive circular mat- 
ter relating to its Diasto cereal flour and 
egg products. 

Some representatives of flour-milling 
concerns who attended were E. S. Selby, 
Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn; G. 
Emery, W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis; 
S. A. Salter, Western Flour Mills Co., 
Davenport, Iowa; L. E. Rice, Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago. 

G. E. Dean and G. P. Griffiths, of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
attended. The former is president of 
the newly organized Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, which also 
held a short executive session at the Sher- 
man Hotel during the convention. 

The evening of Jan. 29 a banquet was 
held at the Sherman Hotel; about 225 
were present. The arrangements com- 
mittee, comprising E. A. Holmes, chair- 
man, N. Miller and A. Jacobsen, are en- 
titled to great credit for the handling 
of the details. Eugene Lipp acted as 
master of ceremonies, but speeches were 
not indulged in to any extent. Following 
the banquet, a dance was given. 

Among representatives of machinery 
and supply concerns present were F. C. 
Black, Peerless Bread Machine Co; Paul 
Chapman, American Bakers’ Machinery 
Co; H. M. Griffon, H. M. Griffon Co., 
Chicago; Leighton Jones and Leonard 
Melrose, Chapman & Smith Co; Lee 
Hirsch, Hirsch Bros. Co; H. W. Have- 
mann, Siebel Institute of Technology; 
C. W. Helm, Helm Built Oven Co., Inc; 
W. E. Fay, H. M. Bachman, Cuampion 
Machinery Co; H. A. Lockwood, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co. 

A. S. Purves. 





Bake Bread to Suit Housewife 

Frank Eighme, general manager Groc- 
ers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. I: I look 
for a period of slight depression during 
the time of readjustment, and then a long 
period of good business in all lines. 

Now that the housewife has got accus- 
tomed to buying most of her bread, it is 
up to the bakers to make the kind of 
bread she will be satisfied with, that we 
may retain her confidence and profit from 
it. The first step in the right direction 
in making such a product is high quality 
flour from reputable mills which make 
flour to meet a standard rather than to 
meet a price. 

Every baker has profited in some way 
from his Food Administration experience, 
and it is to be hoped that the trade will 
go forward in as dignified a manner with- 
out restrictions as with them. 





Dealers’ Baking Co. Change 

J. G. Jaklon, of Louisville, Ky., has re- 
signed his position with the Grocers’ Bis- 
cuit Co. to accept the position of general 
manager of the Dealers’ Baking Co., 
Louisville. For eight years Mr. Jaklon 
has been superintendent of the plant of 
the Grocers’ Biscuit Co. at Louisville, and 
is regarded as an expert in his profession, 
Mr. Jaklon advises that the Dealers’ Bak- 
ing Co. will be reorganized and _ incor- 
porated under a new name, and that its 
bakery will be outfitted with new machin- 
ery and converted into one of the most 
modern in the state of Kentucky. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
BREAD WAR IN LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Feb. 20.—A serious 
bread war is under way in Los An- 
geles which threatens to disrupt the in- 
dustry entirely. Local downtown grocer- 
bakers using bread as a leader, and with 
entire disregard to cost of manufacture, 
have been selling a 24-0z loaf at 9@10c 
retail. Some of this bread is of very good 
quality and met ready sale in unlimited 
quantities. Small wholesale-retail bakers 
met the cut and forced the larger dealers 
to meet their prices. 

Efforts are being made to stabilize the 
market, but little effect is expected. Bread 
is now being sold in the city for 7@12c 
wholesale for a 24-0z loaf, with the ma- 
jority being delivered at the lesser figure. 
Preparations are being made by the larg- 
er manufacturers to continue the fight, 
and little relief is expected in the near 
future. 

NOTES 


W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, who has been spending the winter 
in southern California, left Los Angeles 
last week for home. . 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in San Francisco for the 
benefit of his health. 

Ernest M. Losey, for a number of years 
superintendent for the Pacific Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, has resigned, and plans tak- 
ing a much-needed rest. 

The Mackechnie Bread Co., 2121 Sac- 
ramento Street, Los Angeles, has just 
completed installing new bread-handling 
equipment, which considerably increases 
its capacity. 

William Korn, of Davenport, Iowa, is 
spending a few weeks in Los Angeles, 
where he attended a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Pacific Baking Co. 
recently held there. 

Henry Matthaei, of the Matthaei Bread 
Co., Tacoma, is visiting his old home, 
Kansas City. He expects to purchase 
considerable additional equipment for the 
bakery while in the Middle West. 

Ernest Grether, for many years super- 
intendent of the bakery department of 
the H. Jevne Co., Los Angeles, purchased 
an interest in the L. A. Catering Co., on 
West Seventh Street. 

The Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, is 
planning extensive improvements in its 
plant at 1802 Tennessee Street. Consid- 
erable new equipment will be installed and 
the building and present equipment re- 
modeled. 

The plant of the Model Bakery, Fresno, 
Cal. recently burned, has been reopened 
by R. Nurmi, the former proprietor. 
Considerable new eauipment has been or- 
dered and one new oven built in addition 
to those partially destroyed. 


L. H. Rogers, formerly with the Jo-Lo 
Co., has joined the selling force of the 
American Diamalt Co., and will hereafter 
cover its Pacific Coast territories. Mr. 
Rogers at one time operated a bakery in 
southern California, and is well known on 
tlre coast. 

Plans have been completed by the 
Weber Baking Co., 5823 Crocker Street, 
Los Angeles, to build an addition to its 
bakery. A complete unit of bread-han- 
dling equipment will be added, doubling 
the capacity. About $50,000 will be ex- 
pended on the improvements. 

The new plant of the H. Jevne Co., 
at Eighth and Central streets, Los An- 
geles, is nearing completion. Contracts 
for the equipment are being let and plans 
made to open the plant in the early sum- 
mer. This will be, when completed, one 
of the finest baking plants on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Lieutenant Einer L. Anderson, who 
has for many months been stationed at 
Camp Fremont, as instructor of the bak- 
ing company there, has been discharged. 
After a few weeks’ vacation visiting 
friends in southern California, he will be- 
come superintendent of the Remar Bak- 
ing Co.’s plant in Oakland, Cal. 

The death recently of Mrs. J. B. Mill- 
er, wife of J. B. Miller, of the Miller 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, was a shock to 
their many friends in southern California. 
Death was caused by Spanish influenza 
after only a few days’ illness. Mr. Miller, 
who also suffered for several days with 
the same malady, is again at his desk. 


‘handling equipment. 


The People’s Baking Co., Seattle, has 
finished the installation of a complete 
automatic outfit of American bread- 
The entire interior 
of the building has been overhauled and 
the doughroom raised to a balcony cover- 
ing half the shop. A flour-handling outfit 
with sifter and blender has been ordered. 

J. B. Mojonier, superintendent of the 
Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, is in the 
hospital suffering with a bad case of the 
“flu.” It will be several weeks before he 
is able to again resume his duties at the 
bakery. Mrs. Mojonier, who recently re- 
turned to her home from the hospital 
where she had a serious operation per- 
formed, is still bedfast and their three 
small children are all sick with the “flu.” 





Death of Sid C. Katzinger 

Sid C. Katzinger, sales-manager of the 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, died Jan. 
28, after a two weeks’ illness. He was 
last seen in public at the bakers’ confer- 
ence held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Jan. 9-10. He complained then of not 
feeling well. Shortly after that, he was 
stricken with influenza, which developed 
into pneumonia. 

Mr. Katzinger was only 28 years of age, 
and was generally considered one of the 
bright young men én the bakers’ supply 
trade. During the time he was sales- 
manager of the Edward Katzinger Co. the 





The Late Sid C, Katzinger 


business increased largely. He had many 
friends in the trade, and his death will 
be a great shock to them. He was un- 
married. 

Mrs. Edward Katzinger, his mother, 
and the wife of the president of the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., died, also of influ- 
enza, within two hours of her son’s death. 
She was 49 years of age. 

The funerals of both mother and son 
took place ‘at Rosehill Cemetery Jan. 24, 
and were attended by many. . Edward 
Katzinger has received many messages of 
condolence from all over the country. He 
himself is just recovering from a serious 
illness. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 
Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, at New Orleans, April 
21-24, 


Texas Master Bakers’ Association, at 


San Antonio, April 29-May 1. 

Arkansas Bakers’ Association, at Fort 
Smith, May 6-8. 

Pennsylvania State Association, at Lan- 
caster, June 9-11. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 15- 
17. 





Sweet Goods Sales Increasing 

V. A. Tracy, Purity Biscuit Co.,~ Salt 
Lake City, Utah: The cracker business 
in the intermountain territory is very 
good. There seems to be a heavy de- 
mand for all biscuit products, in fact an 
increased demand over the pre-war pe- 
riod. This we believe is due to the fact 
that during the past year a great many 
people who formerly ate bread in prefer- 
ence to crackers turned to crackers. In 
the sweet-goods department this is also 
true, as this line has developed wonder- 
fully. 

The removal of the Food Administra- 
tion regulations has proven very bene- 
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ficial to our industry, as it places us in a 
position where we can get all the sugar 
and all the good wheat flour we need, 
They can say what they want to about 
substitute flours, but there is no flour that 
bt make a soda cracker like wheat flour 
will. 

From our observation, we do not be- 
lieve there are any stocks of old 100 per 
cent flour in the hands of locat bakers. 

There does not appear to be a scarcity 
of any particular commodity that is used 
in our business, with the possible exception 
of coconut, and prices continue firm. 





Canadian Bakery News 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 20.—Canadian bak- 
ers are extracting whatever wisdom and 
comfort they can from their experiences 
under food control regulations. One of 
the most important lessons learned is that 
of harmony and co-operation within the 
trade itself. Many bakers have got to 
know each other well who were formerly 
far from any possibility of the kind. 

One of the developments growing out 
of the control of the baking business in 
Canada is the general desire on the part 
of the trade for a federal law making 
the fundamental things of the bread trade 
uniform throughout Canada. - The bak- 
ers would like to see uniform weight of 
loaf and a uniform policy with regard to 
wrapping and other sanitary measures. 

The confectioners of Canada have been 
learning things as a result of government 
control. Now they feel their business is 
capable of great expansion through in- 
telligent advertising and promotion of the 
public conception of new and more prac- 
tical uses to which confectionery can be 
put. In consequence, there is a move- 
ment to unite all these things and, by 
making a common purse for common pur- 
poses, achieve .great development in the 
Canadian confectionery trade. 

NOTES 

James H. Bruton is about to erect a 
model bakery at Wallaceburg, Ont. 

The Canadian Bakery, Ltd., capitalized 
at $50,000, has been formed, with the head 
office at Hull, Que. 

R. West, one of the oldest master bak- 
ers of London, Ont., is dead. He con- 
ducted business in that city for over 40 
years. 

The bakeshop, confectionery store and 
stables of the William H. Snell Co., East 
Toronto, were damaged by fire recently 
more than $30,000. 

Robert Vogan, president of Vogan’s, 
Ltd., cake manufacturers and one of the 
oldest members of the baking trade in 
Toronto, died Jan. 2. 

The two largest bakery firms in Van- 
couver, B. C., have merged interests, Shel- 
ly Bros., Ltd., having taken over the 
United Bakeries, Ltd. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada which is used by the department 
of labor, Ottawa, to denote the fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living, shows a gen- 
eral increase of 110 per cent since July, 
1914. 

It is interesting to note that the Whit- 
aker Baking Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
is running its business on a profit-sharing 
basis. This applies to every one in the 
service of the company, and is proving 
a satisfactory experiment. 

Fred Fuciarelli, an Italian baker, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., was fined $5 for selling short- 
weight bread. The magistrate made a 
ruling that, in future, bakers of Hamilton 
who sell short-weight bread will be 
charged with an indictable offense. 

The Loblaw Stores, Ltd., a concern 
which owns a number of retail grocery 
stores in Toronto, has purchased a bakery 
and is selling bread through its stores to 
the public at 9c per loaf of 24 oz. This 
is 2c less than is charged by other Toronto 
bakeries. A. H. Bamey. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

Figure of a hand holding a fish; No. 
103,105. Owner, Frank E. Davis Co., 
Gloucester, Mass. Used on brown bread 
(English style), canned berries, canned 
fruits, and many other articles. 

“Paradise”; No. 113,708. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cakes. 
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white, $1.31@1.35; No. 4 white, $1.29@1.31 Steady withdrawals from store and lightness PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 22 
7 , > j av arly ros 
Quotations corrected to dates shown. No. 5 white, $1.25. of receipts _have nearly wiped out stocks. FLOUR—Receipts, 16,986,207 Ibs in sacks. 
CORN GOODS—City mills quoted in 100-Ib t nder existing conditions, both spot and to Exports, 148,905 bags. Quotations, to arrive, k 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.10; cream pati went to a 10c premium over the May per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ilb jute sacks: } 
CHICAGO, FEB. 22 ee, grits and hominy, $3.50. ws Winter straight, western ....... $10.25@10.50 : 
ated round lots, OATS—Receipts, 265 cars, against 262. RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.50@10.00 
u:At@io carload and Prices % @1c lower. Demand fair. Closing Shoes Kansas Straight ..6-.cccccsess se 10.50 @10.75 C 
prices: No. 3 white, 604% @61c; No. 4 white, oO A at -- Pry Kansas short patent ........... 10.75 @11.20 I 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 60c; No. 4 mixed, 57c. “egy High Low Feb “i pod Spring short patent ............ 10.75 @11.00 I 
rend, ‘ 4 rep, 2 ode “] j ¢ > i) 5 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS Feb. ..$3.52 $3.66 $348 $3.64 § phgeliece AY cages MELO RE a ret eth 
sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual anatio’ Shi t May .. $.45 "3.54 3°38 "3.53 381% Spring first clear .......eeseeee 9.25@ 9.50 , 
en we one fe rete o919 1018 1910S »1918 «July... 8.87 8.48 = 3.84 8.46% 8.79% WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 38,110 } 
TOTOGMMRED 6c ccscecsccsccecccs $11.30@11.65 Fl bis 98 4 sal re a oan . nae a ie ees iditentmee 3 bus; exports, 577,627; stock, 1,777,338. Quo- 1 
Spring patent, jute ........... + 9.90@10.25 Wheat eo 217-200 211.200 490°310 125.550 tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- . 
Spring straights, jute .......... 9.50@ 9.85 fan hee 393'700 886100 241.610 423.660 ment standard inspection: 4 j 
Spring clears, jute ............. 8.20@ 8.60 pean no Saad 5'000 782,000 313,960 pg o04 MILWAUKEE, FEB. 22 Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; H 7 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 5.00@ 5.50 ne ms * tc ia ‘106° EOS. Rk OTS FLOUR—Wholesal ; lot . No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 1 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.10@10.30 Bari : a RS as cae 20'800 Sato 15690 bbl f b. Mn es a ip prices, car lots, per ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; . 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR Sareet eee ee — _ ss cian eon -O.5. MWRURCO: No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, ‘ 
Spring patents, cotton ......... $10.60@11.25 $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
i Patent, southern, jute ...... + +++ $10.30@10.50 DULUTH, FEB, 22 WUret CIOAT, COLEOR: .6.0800 6000s 8.50@ 9.00 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, ‘ 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.45@ 9.65 ce fok v ree . Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 7.40@ 7.60 $2.34; No, 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red : 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.25@ 8.50 _RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.00@ 5.50 winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; : 
SARD WINTER FLOUR Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... cent eee No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
ie. Et RRS B08. ovo bcs 6545 05 bese e’ $3.85 Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton....... icc S38 garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 
First patent, Kansas, jute......$10.25@10.40 iw st hi RS eee ee kes Ge Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.50@11.00 RYE FLOUR—Declined early ‘ik. t 
° a cass ol A »} 4 arly in week, but 
Patent, 95 per cent .........-+- 10.15@10.35 = No, 3 dark rye .......+eseeeeeeeeeeees 8.55 MILLFEED—Dull and lower. Standard partially recovered in sympathy’ with ; 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........++ 8.30@ 8.60 NNO. 8 TYE wcccvccccccccccccveceveccese 3.55 bran, $37.50@38; standard fine middlings, strength of raw material. Trade slow. Quo- 
f RYE FLOUR WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT peer dad: rye feed, $38@39; flour middlings, tations: $7.25@7.75, as to quality, per 196 r 
{ 5 . 42@43; red dog, $52@52.50; al, B4; bs, ei Pr y r sacks 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.20 @7.50 At Duluth-Superior bY weeks named: ; oo. Se on = - -- ae ao sa - " . 
Rye flour, standard, jute .......-. 6.20@6.50 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbls waeat—_o . eee BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Very little de- 
WHEAT—Light offerings restrict business. Freb, 22..14,300 Feb. 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 all grades of milling. Receipts, {20 care, mand. and market weak to sell, though with- ' 
i No. 1 red sold at 10c over government price; Feb, 15..12,465 Feb, 16..19,080 Feb. 17..10,770 Millers have fair quantities of milling wheat per 98- Ib sack, $4 90@5 20. scans : 
smutty No. 2 red at $2.16; No. 1 hard at Feb. 8... 3,060 Feb. 9...12,025 Feb. 10..11,425 on hand. No. 1 northern, $2.24@2.27: No. 2 : Seles cetaht a3 
$2.27%, or 1%c over government basis. Feb, 1...17,745 Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 7,555 $2.14@2.25; No. 3, $2.09@ i aaa mies CORN—Supplies small and market a shade 
. Spring wheat offerings moderate, with prices WHEAT—Mov at wal et @ yiniintm rages > tiga. easel firmer, but trade quiet. Receipts, 37,803 bus; 
at %c premium. Increased offerings of poor mera A eme Be. a ‘et cee BARLEY—Advanced lec. Demand was stock, 68,005. Quotations, car lots for local 
springs are noticeable, and market weaker. —_ a Bg nt at = a pagel 0 good for all choice, but low-grades were dif- trade: yellow, as to quality and location, 
A car of poor chicken feed sold at $1.45. eniemaly Hake pe ad poe 1 ane on. Mecsipts, 303 cars. No. 3, 96¢ $1.37@1.45. | 
Prices for the week: Last tance passed in the cash market. The few ry @90c: oe ee ee CORN GOODS—Receipts light, but trade 
This week Last week year Ehliada ant ees ‘ta ; a : : 0@90ce; slow and market largely nominal. Quota- 
: arrivals were cared for by elevators that gel) 2 
No, 1 hard ..... +++ @227 --2@228 = 320 could handle them. Grades continue “ruling RYE rices were 5c higher, with demand tions: ( 
No. 2 hard ..... -@224% 2280224 317 1@38c above the government basis. Smutty good from millers and shippers for choice. Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks : 
: ee ee a ee 227@236 220 oY Saeane Taian ie MS oartharn Receipts, 34 cars. No. 1, $1.33@1.38; No. 2, pit te tins stat. # 3.3 
No. 2 red 7 - @230 223 @ 230 217 stuff, 5@15c discount under No. nort 1ern, $1.32@1.38: No. 3, $1.25@1.34 iranulated yellow meal, fancy. ap -@3.35 
N ¥ + ean. &.... 226 @ 228 226 @ 228 220 Elevators and government showed interest, — ee ae —— Granulated white meal, fancy. a 3.50 ' 
No. aa Pt} 44 223@ 295 217 but lack of storage space checks movement CORN—Unchanged. Early in the week Yellow table meal, fancy ...... oes + @3.20 
No. gy Nea . P 204 and buying. the market was strong and higher, but later White table meal, fancy ....... vee @3.20 
©. meets See eeres rt» lectghe eed Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in sold off. Receipts, 85 cars. No. 3 yellow, Ordinary ground meal .........+.. «++» @3.00 
CORN—Offerings light and demand not cents per bushel: $1.30@1.37; No. 4 yellow, $1.26@1.32; No. 38 White corn flour, fancy .......... eee - @3.75 
urgent, but prices strong to 1c higher. Range Oats Rye mixed, $1.26@1.32; No. 3 white, $1.26@1.32. Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... --@3.20 
for the week: No. 3 white No. 2 Barley OATS—Advanced 2c, with demand good Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... 3. 20@ 3.55 
This week Last week Last year Wek 26 4 ckas .---@60% 131% 70@ 80 for choice; industries and shippers were in Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... 2.45 @2.50 
No. 6 mixed. 116@122% 110@118 125@160 se. | ae «+ @59%G 131 70@ 80 the market at all times, and offerings were OATS—Advanced ic early in week, but 
No. 6 mixed. 119@126 113@121 130@170 rep. 18 ..... .+--@59% 129 70@ 80 taken each day. Receipts, 128 cars. _Stand- subsequently lost %c’of the improvement and 
No. 4 mixed. 120@129 | 115@124 155@175 ee BO. cs os . 2+. @59% 129 75@ 84 ard, 60@63c: No. 3 white, 574% @62%c; No. closed quiet. teceipts, 58,049 bus; exports, 
al Bonen ey tod felt ty> S++ eats +e Oe | II @60% 131% 75@ 84 4 white, 57@60%e. 253,000; stock, 781,090. Quotations: 
No. 6 yellow. 117@121 110@120% 125@165 Tob, 2 @b5s 34% 75@ 8 pated a 5 — : Pwr 
No. 6 yellow, 118@127% 113@123 140@174 frat, ga. cone D..s or. ae WEEE'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS nd go A Mild dell po A oti 
No. 4 yellow. 123@129% 116@125% 160@185 Feb. 23, 1918 90% @93%% 235 169 @202 -Receipts— -Shipments— No. 3 _ aa Sg ie ae 6714 é 68 
No. 3 yellow. 125@133 120@128 165@185 *Holiday. |. ge RE ee ER eB ~ebeeeemideneabes: 66 oe? 
No. 3 white. 126@130 119@126 -@210 Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators Flour, bbis. .. 4,550 20,300 35,100 36,090 a : - mle ee ee’ eee os of 
OATS—Supplies small and demand limited, Feb, 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): Wheat, bus... 172,860 35,100 124,595 72,120 OAT MEAL—Quiet, and showed little 
75 store ? Corn, bus.... 8,150 746,700 22,940 203,219 change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
with sales of 75,000 bus to go to store. ‘ Bonded ’ ’ se : ’ * no — “i » 
Range for the week: 7——Domestic—_ --—Bonded—. Oats, bus..... 282,880 761,600 208,445 181,486 sacks, $4.02; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
4 : 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 Barley, bus... 190 308.060 242.220 107.168 two 100-lb sacks, $7.50@8.22; patent, cut, two 
i This week Last week Last year RR. i ustis te 192 32 1,285 3 3 1,284 Rye, bus..... 5,900 90,525 1,200 27,900 100-lb sacks, $8.04@9.25; pearl barley, in 
: No, 4 wh 567% @59% 52 @58% 87 @96 ee 42 426 +r a - Feed, tons... 600 860 2.147 2.382 100-I1b sacks, as to size and quality, $3.25@ 
No. 3 wh 67 @61% 64%@60% 88 @95% Barley .... 861 823 611 76 «.. 181 a phe 
Standard 584% @61% 55% @63 88% @96% Flaxseed .. 24 39 1,446 a 6 59 
. . ‘* TOLEDO, FEB, 22 BOSTON, FEB. 22 


57% @64 89 @96 i, ee < 61 
Speculators bid 
followed by a 


No. 2wh 60 @64 
RYE—Market unsettled. 
futures up 7%c on Saturday, 


FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
$11.10@11.50 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b. mill, $10.10@10.20; spring, $10.10. 


teceipts and shipments by weeks ended Spring patents, special short.... 








break of 6c, with the close 3%c higher for i t f “hE a , 7 
the day. Export orders were in the market. Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): Z MILLE EED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. Spring patents, standard ....... 10.75 @11.30 
No. 2 sold at $1.41 early, and later at $1.37; -~—Receipts—— -—-Shipments—, Toledo: Hard winter patents ........... 11.00@11.60 
poor No. 4 at 95c, and sample grade at $1.30. Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918S 1917 Winter wheat bran ....ccccccccccccss $40.00 Soft winter patents ..........+- 10.75 @11.40 
March closed at $1.38%. May touched $1.46, Spring 14 22 489 > 30 35 I REE oe ee a be oe oe oe 41.00 Soft winter straights ..........-. 10.35 @11.00 
and closed at $1.41%. Durum 2 1 29 .. 5 1 = Mi GLINGS «... 66s ee eee eee eee eee eran 12.00 MILLFEED—AII wheat feeds are in slow 

BARLEY—Prices advanced 1c, although Winter Z 14 + + oe Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags.............. 62.00 demand, with the market $1@2 ton lower. 
offerings were larger, but demand was good, p= aaa alee" = oo Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.50 Other feeds also lower, with not much in- 
with maltsters and exporters buying. Re- Totals... 18 23 «64532 os 35 36 WHEAT—Receipts, 14 cars, 10 contract. quiry. Spring bran, $44; winter bran, $44; 
moval of the restrictions on near-beer is cre- COPR 2 veces. eo. 14 2 oa CORN—Recei me sitinl «on on middlings, $44.50@48.50; mixed feed, $45@ 
ating a demand for malt. Malting ranged Oats .....-. 3 2 47 ee 4 8 snd ett heat. eer contract, 50; barley feed, $53; gluten feed, $62.92; 
87% @97c, with 50,000 bus sold to arrive at Bonded... .. - 301 * +s +. OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 29 contract. hominy feed, $53; stock feed, $51; oat hulls, 
92c. February closed at 87%c, March at Rye ,...--- 6 : 14 13 3 WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS reground, $28; rye feed, $46; cottonseed 
87%c asked, and May at 90c. Barley — 4 53 14 3 . bins ned ni aca meal, $62.25, —all in 100’s. 

: ma : Bonde a... ae i wh 25 4 1 sn --Receipts— --Shipments— = se ” 

CORN GOODS—Trade remains light, old Wiasseed 5 i0 26 26 92 PS 1919 1918 1919 1918 CORN I J s—Slow demand, with 
stock slowly cleaning up. Corn flour was Bante... ‘ 3 19 - Wheat, bus... 18,900 28,800 76,350 72,900 prices bevel maintained, White corn flour 
quoted at $3.90 for fancy, and poor around dah : . : Corn, bus.... 6.900 88.800 16.890 42,500 is quoted at $3.65@3.75 per 100 lbs; white 
$3.25. Cream meal, $3.30 for white; bolted STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE Oats, bus..... 89,100 142,400 85,070 11,100 +9 Fe ary weined’ 42 04Gb 400 Pondan an76 

7%; iny i 3.36. Cs s, . cn, seal * 3 P P $3. @3.50; bolted, $3.35@3.40; feec » 92.7 

white, $3.17%; hominy grits, $ ar lots Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb, 21, and eer ean ~— @2.75; cracked corn, 2.75 @2.80; hominy 





grits and samp, $3.25@3.40; white corn 


2%c discount. 
flakes and cream of maize, $3.90@4,—all in 


receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 


Receipts by KANSAS CITY, FEB, 22 


























WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS els (000's prc ed ve a 
1eat stocKks— i race—_—" 7 IRN ing . j s+ P ar , 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain ‘F919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 409 won cent, $9,2009.40, bulk. Miss eng 1 tell dep 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- bus bus bus cars cars cars oh i tn Gh Shh Oe oa ie sare . : OATMEAL—Lower, with fair demand. 
4): er; patents, $9.70@9.90. Clears are off the Rolled i ] 3.85 100-Ib sack: 
ted): 1 dk nor} market almost entirely, and are not quotable, tolled is quoter at $3.85 per 7 vee 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 1, 2 nor $11,431 224 1,464 10 25 4 Sate : - cut and ground, $4.42. 
1919 1918 1919 1918 2’ dk nor J MILLFEED—Bran continues at low fig- a . eine 
Flour, bbis.....  _76 287 32 217° 3 dk nor 2 ures; quoted at $33@35 ton. Shorts are re- WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Wheat, bus.... 509 97 108 44 3 nor § 426 6 477 r 3 covering, sales ranging $39@41. —Receipts— -—Stocks—. 
Corn, bus...... 737 =. 2,898 464 776 All other WHEAT—The small offerings were taken 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Oats, bus....... 1,006 2,643 658 1,104 spring ...2,502 199 4,962 5 4 411 at unchanged prices to 1c lower. Hard: No. Flour, bbis....*12,141 72,050 .....  «.. ts 
Rye, bus....... 77 62 tes 32 1am dur ) 1 dark $2.31@2.33, medium $2.29@2.30, yel- Wheat, bus....108,520 sees 942,320 4,077 
Barley, bus..... 514 433 353 164 4,2 dur $3,960 64 a 2 3 ye low $2.27@2.28; No. 2 dark $2.28@2. 30, me- Corn, a sees oi ses on ane uit: « ett 
F: lur dium $2.27@2,28, yellow .25¢ No. 3 Oats, bus......151,2 50,650 566 56,543 
a ; re Gur ; dark $2. 5G 2.3%, Ph dium $2.23@2 2. ‘25, yellow TO WEB ciccs e0sse chess cee 0,877 
ST. LOUIS, FEB. 22 3 dur § 374 $2.21@2.23; No. 4 dark $2.18@2.22, medium nh Mg a “wens 7s ceeee  ceeee 
y r - ati > a All other $2.16@2.19, yellow $2.13@2.15; No. 56 dark Millfeed, tons. 35 BO neeee tenes 
on sar auk thee eee ae toe one durum ..5,178 303 834 .. 3 9  $2.10@2.15, medium $2.09@2.13, yellow $2.07 Cornmeal, bbls 100 = 675... ..-. 
oe Bye ge Bea ele e, 1 dk hd w} @2.11.| Soft: No. 1 $2.31, No. 2 $2.29@2.30, vatmea:, cases 86 eae ee, FeNes 
Sn ts secant Geueik Ses kame lias No: 2 237@2.3%, Nor 4 #2.2003.28 Oatmeal, sacks .++ eS 
$8.75@9 9.25, second clear $6.25@7,—jute. Rye 2 dk hd wJj CORN—Nominal quotations: White: No, *Includes 4,125 bbls for export, compared 
flour: white patent, $8.85@9; straight, $7.75 All other “ ry: Ms 2 $1.33@1.35, No. 3 $1.30@1.33, No. 4 $1.26@ with 47,230 in 1918, 
@8; dark, $5.75 @6.25. winter 885 37 856 1 8 1.28, No. 5 $1.22@1.25. Yellow: No. 2 $1.36 Exports from Boston during the week end- 
MILLFEED se tt eo in 100-Ib White ..... oe as 4 ee * 1 @1.38, No. 3 $1.33@1.35, No. 4 $1.28@1.32, ed Feb. 22 were 223,773 bus wheat and 345 
Gaus aaad Gt G00.40@48; hard. Sb7@00.00; 9 Rte es? ts es 6 17 No. 5 $1.25@1.29. Mixed: No. 2 $1.32@1.34, | 140-Ib sacks flour to Dublin. 
38.50€ Z g . i 38.50; Meat om io” aiid y - 7 OF 4 
mixed feed, $38.50@40; middlings, $45. Oat 25.87 7 8.697 7 5 as No. 3 $1.28@1.31, No. 4 $1.256@1.28, No. 6 
J . . 4 Sas Totals ..25,871 837 8,597 17 45 450 $1.23 @1.25. NEW YORK, FEB. 22 


feed was offered at $24.50. No. 1 alfalfa 
meal was nominally quoted at $33, and No. 
2 at $29. Whole ground barley feed was 
offered freely at $39.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 109 cars, against 136 
last week. Prices declined 1@4c. Fair de- 
mand. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.35@2.39; 
No. 2 hard, $2.27@2.30; No. 3 hard, $2.33. 

CORN—Receipts, 189 cars, against 185. 
Prices unchanged to 2c lower and demand 
fair. Closing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.29; No. 


4 yellow, $1.29; No. 5 yellow, $1.26; No. 3 


FLAXSEED—Prices ranged 14@18c on the 
week, indicating unsettled conditions. Though 
market action preved irregular, good steady 
bidding in _the face of backward offers kept 
prices mostly moving upward. Closing quo- 
tations were only 1@2c under high, a late 
rumor that the Argentine strike was settled 
bringing a weak spell. Firmness became ap- 
parent at the end of the week. 

Cash market was practically stagnant, 
few sales being reported. The scanty ar- 
rivals were probably applied on former sales. 


WEEK’S 


Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 
Rye, bus.... 
Barley, bus. 
Bran, tons.. 
Hay, tons.. 
Flour, bbis.. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—-Receipts—, 
1919 1918 
224,100 
317,500 1,141,250 


246,500 312,800 
3,300 13,200 
46,500 7,000 
360 560 
6,504 8,040 
2,925 6,500 


82,350 1,063,250 


--Shipments—, 

1919 1918 
10,800 
238,750 596,250 
186,000 148,500 


cecere 17,600 
48,100 9,800 
2,160 1,360 
4,260 5,964 
23,400 16,000 


FLOUR—Domestic trade inactive but im- 


proving. Stocks here gradually working off 
through consumption. Trade dissatisfied with 
government price. Receipts, 44,230 bbls; 
shipments, 233,408. 


WHEAT—Shipments increasing and pros- 
pects for tonnage brighter. Receipts, 637,000 
bus; shipments, 936,865. 

CORN—Some improvement noted in local 
domestic cash demand. Less pressure of re- 
selling from New England points, and in a 

















February 26, 1919 


few cases new purchases were made. Prices: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.52%; No. 3 yellow, $1.49%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.49%. Receipts, 43,400 bus; 
shipments, 29,863. 

OATS—Better export inquiry from neutral 
countries, with moderate _ sales. Prices 
ranged 68%@70%c. Receipts, 350,000 bus; 
shipments, 1,357,120. 





BUFFALO, FEB. 22 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 

Best patent .......eeeeeeees eee eS. eee @11.16 
Bakers patent .......+.+- eoccce coos cQ eae 
Firat CORP 2. ccccccccccccccccese oeeee@ 8.75 

SPRANG HOU . ccc cccccceccceses «ees @10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 IDB. wccccee eeeee@ 4.20 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ....... ecee -@ 4.00 

“Sacked 

BGR, PEFCON 0. cc scccccsveccsece $.....@42.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@42.00 
Mixed T0000 2. ccccccccsccescscce «eee» @43.00 
Flour middlings .......ee.eee+- «eee» @47.00 
Red dog, per ton ........ ee eee + @54.00 
Barley mixed feed ........-+.0.-% «+» @42.00 
Barley feed, fine .....-sseeeeeee --@45.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... --@651.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... - @50.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 75. 5.00 @80.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 52. 00@53.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......+.. 53.00 @55.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......s45. «+» @55.24 
Oil meal, per ton ...ccccccseees ate 60.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

BACKCR wccccccccccccs ceo ovce eo @61.60 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent. eee» @63.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, ne t, 

WOOE, .0cko ans cbse tages taesic 8.75@ 9.00 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 24.00@24.50 

WHEAT—Very few sales were made here 
this week, millers being inclined to hold on 
to their stock, and rece ipts were light. The 
few sales made were 1@2c above the govern- 
ment prices. 

CORN—Light receipts, and demand only 
fair. As a rule, prices were lower than last 
week, but closed about steady. No. 2 yellow, 
$1.38; No. 3 yellow, $1.37; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.35; No. 5 yellow, $1.30; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.23@1.27,—on track, through billed, 

OATS ady throughout the week, buy- 
ers refusing to pay any material advance, 
and eee te were only a few cars. No. 2 
white, 64%c; standard, 64c; No. 3 white, 
63%c; No, : “white, 62%cj—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Offerings only a few cars. Feel- 
ing firmer. Quotations were $1@1.08, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—Higher, and offerings light. No. 2 
was held at $1.40, on track, through billed. 








BALTIMORE, FEB. 22 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ...........- $10.60 @10.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.35 @10.50 
Spring straight ......ccsccccces 10.10@10,.25 
Spring first clear .......+s-eeee- 8.75@ 9.25 
Spring second clear .........++. 7.50@ 8. 
Winter short patent ........+.. 10.40@10. 
Winter standard patent ........ 10.20@10. 
Winter straight (mear-by) ..... 9.40@ 9. 
Hard winter short patent ...... 10.60@10. 
Hard winter standard patent.... 10.35@10.50 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.75@ 9.25 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 6.50@ 7.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@11.30 
City mills’ spring patent ....... e eee - @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... Were? oe 
City mills’ winter straight...... «+++ @10.90 


MILLFEED—Lower and more or less de- 
moralized, though a few car-lot sales were 
made on the decline. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $43@44; spring 
middlings, $43.50@44.50; soft winter bran 
and middlings, $46. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 386,429 bus; exports, 82,000; 
stock, 2,377,563. Closing prices: No, 2 red 
winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.33%. 

CORN—Unsettled; movement light, de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 15,314 bus; exports, 
3,248; stock, 171,402. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.40 asked; range 
for week of southern, including white, yellow 
and mixed, $1.30@1.35; near-by spot yellow 
cob, bbl, $6.50. 

OATS—Firmer; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 29,767 bus; stock, 627,- 
070. Closing prices: standard white, do- 
mestic, 664%4c; No. 3 white, domestic, 65%c, 
sales. 

RYE—Practically no market. Receipts, 
1,348 bus; exports, 358,530; stock, 910,885. 
The only sale recorded was a small bag lot 
of southern at $1.28. 


MANNEAPOLIS, FEB, 25 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were 
within the following range: 

Feb, 25 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$10.40@10.70 


First clear, jute ......ccceeeees 7.50@ 8.25 
Second clear, jute ......ceeees- 5.25@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
March 1... csecse 206,820 400,685 377,610 
Feb, 22... 190,760 156,255 277,199 393,280 
Feb, 15... 167,455 151,620 341,430 368,620 
Feb. 8.... 186,570 135,325 221,640 355,395 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 

March 1... ws... 88,855 26,210 17,700 

Feb. 22.. 54,790 15,960 46,150 


Feb, 15... ...... 6,285 24,765 24,695 
Feb, 8.... 


oeeese 23,246 7,660 7,305 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Jan, 4. 66 58,025 241,795 163,600 6,020 830 
Jan. 11. 66 58,025 224,765 216,050 4,175 1,840 
Jan, 18. 66 58,025 205,740 222,145 2,175 1,605 
Jan, 25. 63 56,825 203,625 198,990 1,115 1,750 
Feb. 1. 65 58,525 210,095 172,660 2,645 3,550 
Feb, 8. 63 57,975 187,695 170,090 7,865 3,525 
Feb, 15. 63 57,525 190,120 173,155 2,695 16,430 
Feb, 22. 56 48,175 161,110 133,160 .... 8,400 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Feb. 25) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 
Feb. 25 Year ago 
BOM .cccccecseces $36.00@37.00 $33.50@33.60 
Stand. middlings.. 37.00@37.50 35.50@35.60 
Flour middlings... 44.00@46.00 42.50@42.60 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 50.00@51.00 48.65@48.98 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 3,000 Ibe? ccs - $46.50 @ 47.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*. 45.50@46.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*. 44.50@45.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2/000 Ibs*.... 43.50@44.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 36.00@37.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.80@ 3.90 


Corn meal, yellowft ......eeeee% 3.30@ 3.356 
Rye flour, White? cseccdccecsecs 7.80@ 7.90 
Rye flour, pureedark* .......... 6.00@ 6.10 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 8.95@ 9.05 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 8.90@ 9.00 
Rolled Oats®® ..cccccccccceseses esos @ 3.42 


Mill screenings, light, per ton. 10.00@14.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@ 20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

a eee eT eee ye Te 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

POP TOD occ ctecscvscsecacveces 25.00@ 40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 8. 00@15. 00 


Linseed of] meal® ......sccccces +--+» @62.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks, 
**90-l1b cotton sacks, 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
lS FO PSP eee 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .........-. 2.23% 2.20% 
DIUPGME cccctccescecscoes 2.21% 2.18% 
Red Gurus .cccsocscccce 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ....ccccscce 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
FROG WIRE? c.ccsccecceces 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks segs 
Fe 


Saturday were: 23 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 seis 
Wheat, bus ......2,211,070 1,189,500 900,340 
PiI9Gs, BHIG «20 29,549 31,877 17,635 
Millstuff, tomns.... 1,321 4 2,145 
COrm, BUS seacccds 232,200 $21,940 
OGG DUS ci acvaed 488,160 997,600 
PANIOF, BUS os sce 707,550 1,059,680 
Og eer 75,240 278,460 





119,600 103,5( 500 163,520 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


Flaxseed, bus.... 








ing Saturday were: Feb, 23 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 457,950 163,480 201,300 
Flour, bbis ...... 190,642 182,025 254,623 
Millstuff, tons .... 7,439 11,129 
Corn, bus ........ 167,280 240,240 
Oets, DUS cicscece 401,580 591,220 
Barley, bus...... 272,160 798. 000 424,080 
RVyG, BUG «ccssece 7,150 231,870 121,500 
Flaxseed, bus ,... 22,500 17,920 14,960 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Feb. 23 Feb. 24 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 1918 1917 

No. 1 dark .... 2,546 2,627 eee 
No. 1 northern.12,588 12,919 
No. 2 northern. 2,174 1,582 
Other grades .. 6,221 6,885 





Totals .......23,529 24,013 


In 1916 ......-- 12,220 12,706 
In 1915 .....++- 12,584 14,221 
In 1914 .....---. 13,784 19,040 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18. 124@126 55% @56% ..... @130% 78@91 
19. 124@126 65% @56% 131% @132 77@92 
20. 126@128 56% @57% 133%@134 75@90 
21. 126@128 56 @57 136 @136% 75@90 
22° @ © cee Qu ase cccse @ rece --@.. 
223° ...@.. ° 

24. 126@128 56% @57% 137% @138 80@94 


*Holiday. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS : 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Feb, 23 Feb. 24 Feb. 26 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 1918 1917 1916 


Corn .... 83 66 676 200 88 
Oats .... 609 640 1,513 6,937 3,275 
Bariey~..1,222 1,070 996 1,029 326 
Rye ....4,136 4,049 587 514 568 
Flaxseed, 24 38 99 520 215 





It is reported that the seed-purchasing 
committee of the Canadian government 
will commandeer all seed oats arriving at 
Calgary. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


811 
COMMUNAL WHEAT MILLING 


Senat Gore Introduces Bill, by Request, 





r Feb. 22 ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,435 173 626 835 394 
Boston ..... 953 ese 778 eee eee 
Buffalo .... 6,760 212 7,072 1,676 103 
Chicago ...15,874 1,262 6,733 3,832 3,435 





Detroit .... 43 154 249 67 wes 
Duluth .....25,871 see 192 2,942 861 
Galveston .. 879 8 wes ‘e eee 
Indianapolis. 256 470 298 13 vee 
Kan. City..10,988 1,052 1,728 160 eee 
Milwaukee.. 3,222 66 882 2,431 2,433 
Minneap’lis 23,529 83 609 4,136 1,222 
N. Orleans... 3,467 180 1,132 ose 8 
New. News. ees ae 16 eee 246 
New York.. 1,921 133 3,313 442 1,480 
Omaha .... 4,591 824 900 48 170 
Peoria ..... eee 156 189 P eee 
Philadelp’a. 1,177 71 780 402 488 
St. Louis .. 1,232 316 437 95 37 
Toledo ..... 1,200 82 724 166 7 








Totals ..121,206 5,242 29,008 18,707 11,164 
Last year.. 10,547 7,948 13,338 1,559 3,766 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
4,988,000 bus; oats, 1,107,000; rye, 417,000. 

Increases—Corn, 371,000 bus; barley, 1,178,- 
000. 

Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Feb. 
22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 


Cy. Bs ee, bee teens 2,680 221 420 
| | errr rere 1,231 129 117 61 
Consolidated .... 1,388 32 74 11 
| ae 1,197 53 242 ea 
WOMternm cvccccces 1,631 38 40 75 
Grain Growers ... 1,172 449 464 o 
Fort William .... 975 276 139 32 
WEAGtGE 2c ieccees 1,052 67 140 ee 
ke eT 4,679 387 292 82 
Northwestern .... 818 see 
Can, Northern... 5,091 742 1,156 eee 
Thunder Bay .... 913 143 151 43 
Can. Gov't .ssces 1,858 371 231 184 
SEEM. GOOT E ciccs eee ° eee 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,778 172 113 110 
Richardson ...... 1,039 126 75 59 
Dav. & Smith ... 464 209 194 
TOL. 60 de6:0004 3,416 3,847 611 
FOR OW 6 oveacss 5, : 77 


125 40 
0 30 18 


po! ee 
Rail shipments 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000's omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
We. 1 ard 2.0. me. ek Se eee 2 
No. 1 northern..8,283 No. 2 C. W...... 269 
No. 2 northern..4,149 No. 3 C. W...... 560 
No. 3 northern..4,777 Ex. 1 feed ..... 354 

ST ZOO sucscivecse 412 
ms. er 1,048 
Gene osenseecs 772 
7 coment 
3 Total ..0ceree cS 





BOR 66008008 7 
*For account of eettel government. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Feb. 19 ... 300 107 eee 4 71 148 

Feb. 20 ... 2438 48 2 9 62 196 

Feb. 21 ... 265 233 2 4 160 487 

Feb. 22* oe one ° 6% wai 

Feb. 24 «. 687 254 5 16 94 266 

Feb. 25 ... 2382 87 11 15 238 645 
Totals. 1,727 729 20 48 625 1,742 


*Holiday. 

Short-Term Treasury Notes 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 22.—An im- 
portant action taken by the House this 
week was the decision of the Ways and 
Means committee to report a bill substi- 
tuting a scheme of short-term treasury 
notes for the $10,000,000,000 Victory bond 
issue recommended by Carter Glass, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The tentative 
plan ‘agreed upon by the committee pro- 
vides for four classes of notes varying in 
term from one to five years, with differ- 
ent rates of interest, the notes yielding low 
rates being exempt from taxation and 
those bearing the highest rates subject to 
all taxation. 

At the same time the committee went 
on record in favor of the treasury recom- 
mendation that the government loan 
American exporters $1,000,000,000 through 
the War Finance Corporation for the en- 
couragement of foreign trade. This is 
necessary, it was stated, in order to finance 
Kurope at this time in the purchase of 
American products. 

In making advances to exporters the 
War Finance Corporation will accept as 
security bills of lading and other similar 
paper credits, permitting sufficient time 
for discharge of the obligations to allow 
European purchasers to make good. In 
some cases this will involve advances for 
long periods. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Out of a total of $5,857,908 worth of 
breadstuffs imported at Jamaica, B. W. 
I., in 1917, $4,202,549 were from the Unit- 
ed States, 


Placing Millers’ Warehouses Under Bond 
—Passage at Present Session Unlikely 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Feb. 22.—Senator 
Gore introduced in the Senate this week a 
bill (S.5634) of interesting title, “To en- 
courage the community | milling of wheat, 
and for other purposes.” In offering the 
measure, Mr. Gore announced that it was 
by request. Of course, there is no chance 
of its becoming a law at this session, but 
it may be taken as a prophecy of legisla- 
tion that may be presented in a succeed- 
ing Congress. 

The bill’s principal provisions follow: 

“That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue be hereby authorized to place 
under bond millers’ warehouses, on appli- 
eation of owners thereof, and to issue 
certificates of deposit for wheat deposited 
therein, graded according to the United 
States standards. 

“That such bonded storage being avail- 
able to the owners of warehouses and 
fiour mills shall not exceed one year’s ca- 
pacity of his adjoining mill, or mill in the 
same town or city. 

“That such bonded certificates shall be 
issued for all wheat delivered to ware- 
house by farmers in wagons or other sim- 
ilar conveyances: provided, that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is empow- 
ered to prescribe rules and regulations 
consistent with the purpose and provisions 
of this act for the issuance of bonded 
certificates for wheat delivered by or re- 
ceived from common carriers. 

“That wheat from any harvest must be 
taken out of bond before the end of Sep- 
tember of the next succeeding harvest: 
provided, that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may require the with- 
drawal of such wheat from bond at an 
earlier date when necessary to carry into 
effect the purpose and provisions of this 
act. 

“That the owner of said bonded ware- 
house must each 60 days take out a bond 
of not less than one-sixth of the total of 
such bonded wheat. 

“That wheat taken out of bond shall 
not again be put in bond. 

“That every owner of a bonded ware- 
house must have a flour mill of sufficient 
capacity to grind, during that year, the 
total contents of such warehouse. 

“That any withdrawal of wheat shall be 
accompanied by an account of the last 
withdrawal of wheat, stating disposition 
of the said wheat. 

“That any wheat taken out of bond shall 
be ground by the owner within 90 days 
next thereafter. 

“That wheat may be deposited or with- 
drawn in amounts of 100 bus and upward. 

“That there shall be levied, collected 
and paid a tax of two cents per bushel 
on all wheat withdrawn from a bonded 
warehouse; and on the withdrawal of the 
last one-twelfth of said stored wheat, the 
owner shall equalize the total of such 
withdrawals with the total amount put in 
bond, finally paying such a sum as will 
make the total multiplied by two cents 
equal to the number of bushels originally 
stored.” 

The remaining sections outline methods 
of payment and provide penalties for vio- 


_lation of the provisions of the act. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Flaxseed and Products 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

co Mpls—  -———Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track Feb. May 
Feb. 18 ...$3.51% 3.49% 3.50 3.50 3.43 
Feb. 19 ... 3.57 3.55 3.53 3.54 3.46 
Feb. 20 ... 3.65 3.63 3.66 3.66 3.53 
Feb. 21 ... 3.63 3.61 3.63 3.64 3.53 
Feb. 22° .. ... eee eee see eee 
Feb. 24 ... 3.60% 3.58% 3.63% 3.61% 3.53% 

*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 120 164 101 24 99 620 
Duluth..... 5 13 45 24 45 1,505 

Totals.... 125 177 146 48 144 2,025 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb, 22, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 


























Minneapolis ... 3,824 3,859 1,387 656 
Duluth ........ 2,972 2,005 2,841 2,131 
Totals ....... 6,796 5,864 4,228 2,787 





Great Britain’s imports of grain and 
flour in 1918 were valued at $2,786,848,381. 
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There was no improvement in the do- 
mestic flour situation this week. Stocks 
in the hands of most buyers are of fair 
proportions, and few new orders were re- 
ported by millers or dealers. No impor- 
tant change in prices was noted, quota- 
tions being held rather firm by mills, even 
though they are seeking an outlet for 
their products. 

Country mills reported less inquiry 
from the South. Conditions, generally, 
are just the reverse of what they were 
this time last year, when mills were 
wrestling with the problem of distribut- 
ing their limited output in such a way 
as to let each customer get a fair share 
and at the same time supply government 
needs. This week, as for several weeks 
past, domestic trade was stagnant, and 
mills were anxious for reports on gov- 
ernment purchases. 

Little or no business was done with 
Cuba, many mills doing business in that 
section having been notified by their rep- 
resentatives to ship no more flour until 
further notice. It is evident that the 
ruling, which went into effect last week, 
prohibiting apg firms from purchas- 
ing flour unless a corresponding amount 
be taken from the Council of Defense, 
will materially reduce sales in that market. 

The local trade was not much different 
than last week, bakers and jobbers show- 
ing little interest, although offerings of 
all grades were free. Sales reported were 
in small lots of pre-war grades, same to 
be used for blending purposes with 100 
per cent flour, of which there is still a 
fair quantity in the hands of most buy- 
ers. 

A number of local and near-by country 
mills reported acceptances of offers to 
the Grain Corporation, but the aggregate 
total was not large. The announcement 
of fair purchases by the government at 
the close of the week again failed to 
stimulate domestic demand, but resulted 
in a somewhat firmer market, although 
quotations on Saturday showed little or 
no change from last week. 

Nominal quotations were as follows: 
hard wheat 100 per cent, $9.90@10.10; 
soft wheat 100 per cent, $9.75@9.90; 
spring wheat 100 per cent $9.90@10, 95 
per cent $10.15@10.30, clear $8.75@9.25, 
second clear $6.25@7,—jute. Rye flour: 
white patent, $8.85@9; straight, $7.75@ 
8; dark, $5.75@6.25. 

There was no change in the wheat feed 
market. Demand for all grades 
and inactive, and only a few small-lot 
sales ‘were reported. Other feedstuffs 
were also dull, and little interest was tak- 
en in same. Soft wheat bran in 100-Ib 
sacks was sold at $38.50@40; hard, $37@ 
38.50; mixed feed, $38.50@40; middlings, 
$45. Oat feed was offered at $24.50. No. 
1 alfalfa meal was nominally auoted at 
$33, and No. 2 at $29. Whole ground 
barley feed was offered freely at $39.50. 


MISSOURI GRAIN DEALERS’ CONVENTION 


The Missouri State Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held its fifth annual convention 
at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 
20-21. A special feature of this conven- 
tion was an exhibit of a grain-grading 
apparatus by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Many samples of wheat were also 
shown. This exhibit proved very attrac- 
tive and interesting. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Planters’ Hotel, at which there were 
about 400 in attendance. The principal 
speakers were E. C. Andrews, president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, Bert H. 


Lang, second vice-president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, and 


was dull’ 


Goodrich, president of the Na- 
Marshall Hall, 
of the Marshall Hall Grain Co., acted as 
toastmaster. 

At their business meetings many sub- 
jects of interest were discussed, includ- 


Pp. E. 
tional Grain Association. 


ing grain inspection. Among those pres- 
ent were the following grain association 
secretaries: W. E. Culbertson, of Illinois; 
C. B. Riley, of Indiana; E. J. Smiley, of 
Kansas; G. A. Wells, of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Iowa; Charles 
Quinn, of the National Grain Association. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
J. Culp, of Warrensburg, president; S. 
T. Hayes, of Sweet Springs, vice-presi- 
dent; William M. Pollock, of Mexico, 
treasurer; M. U. Norton, of Mexico, sec- 
retary. 

THE GROWING CROP 


A fair precipitation throughout Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois this week 
greatly benefited the growing wheat crop, 
as many sections needed moisture. Re- 
ports as to the condition of the plant con- 
tinue excellent, and the wheat is making 
splendid progress. Somewhat cooler 
weather prevailed, but temperatures re- 
mained above the freezing point. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 


ceived: Excellent...Fine...Light rain 
beneficial. ..Good...Good. Making good 
.A fae rainfall. a 


progress... 
Ideal, raining today; should ines protec- 
tion against frost. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Feb. 22 was 12,600, rep- 
resenting 25 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 31,700, or 63 per cent, last 
week, 16,500, or 33 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,800, or 73 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a capacity of 77,400 
bbls, the product of which is sold from 
St. Louis, made 50,700, representing 66 
per cent, compared with 41,800, or 54 per 
cent, last week, 32,700, or 42 per cent, a 
year ago, and 59,600 or 77 per cent in 
1917. 

NOTES 

V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in St. Louis this week, and 
contemplates opening a branch office here. 

J. Kehlor Carr, son of T. Peyton Carr, 
president of the Kehlor Floyr Mills Co., 
and F. H. Nismith, of the La Fayette 
Grain Co., have applied for membership 
in the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

Seven barges, loaded with 60,000 bus 
of wheat from the Burlington elevator, 
sold by the Marshall-Hall Grain Co. to 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, were included in the last shipment 
by the Federal Barge Line. 

The American Bakery Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%, per 
cent on the preferred stock, in addition to 
an extra disbursement of 1%, per cent 


to apply on back dividends. The divi- 
dends are payable March 1. 
H. R. Wilson, who recently received 


his discharge from military service, has 
become connected with the Hunter-Robin- 
son-Wenz Milling Co. Mr. Wilson, before 
enlisting in the Marine Corps, was con- 
nected with the J. H. Teasdale Commis- 
sion Co. 





Marine Insurance Organization 

Wasninoton, D. C., Feb. 22.—The 
establishment of a permanent marine in- 
surance organization by the government 
was advocated this week by Chairman 


Hurley, of the Shipping Board, with the 
. proval of Senator Fletcher, of Florida, 

airman of the Senate Committee on 
Guaaieoen. 

In making this recommendation the 
chairman of the Shipping Board declared 
that existing marine insurance rates were 
too high to make possible the projected 
expansion of American foreign trade, and 
that the business was largely in the hands 
of foreign concerns whose interest lay in 
fixing exorbitantly high rates which would 
operate against the American merchant 
marine. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrreans, La., Feb. 22.—There 
was no improvement in the flour trade 
this week, and mills report that specifica- 
tions came in very slowly on flour booked. 
Both merchants and bakers have fair 
stocks on hand, and report business dull. 
Spot flour is moving slowly. 

Mills are offering government grade 
100 per cent at $10.30@ 10.40; 95 per cent, 
$10.70@10.85; short patent, $10.95@11.05. 
Spring wheat prices range $10.50@11.15 
for bakers grade, fancy patent and spe- 
cial patent. Soft winter wheat 100 per 
cent, $10.40@10.60; better grades, $10.75 
@10.90,—all basis 98-lb cottons. 

Corn products are quoted by wholesal- 


ers as follows: corn meal, $7 bbl; cream 
meal, $7.70; grits, $7.75. 
NOTES 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 


oats, 121, 
wheat, 3,444,000 


106 cars; corn, 100; 
Stocks in elevators: 


bus; corn, 83,000; barley, 1,000; oats, 
820,000. 
Fred Lewis, of the Union Grain & 


Elevator Co., McCammon, Idaho, was 


here this week. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 22.—Pacific 
Coast millers, bakers, retailers and jobbers 
hit a “stone wall” in their attempts to have 
the Food Administration pay fair prices 
for barley and corn flour substitutes. An 
effort was made to secure prices to meet 
invoice costs, but an appeal to Washington 
failed to secure the desired results, and 
they were forced to take a loss of approx- 
imately $1 bbl on barley and corn flour. 


LOS ANGELES MILLS NEED WHEAT 

The Los Angeles mills have appealed to 
the Grain Corporation for direct ship- 
ments of Australian wheat, as they need 
6,000 to 8,000 tons during the next few 
weeks. The Grain Corporation has re- 
plied to their request in part as follows: 

“It has been difficult to make charters 
for vessels to go to San Pedro, and the 
cargoes we have placed there were only 
obtained by paying five shillings more 
freight than to San Francisco. We shall 
try to make as fair allocations as possible 
to the mills in this zone of Australian car- 
goes arriving, but we cannot change the 
port to which this wheat is now directed.” 

NOTES 

The directors of the South Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association held their regular month- 
ly meeting Feb. 14 in the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, San Francisco. 

The Grain Corporation has placed a 
premium of 10c per bu over the govern- 
ment basis on wheat, and this premium is 
now charged on all sales of Australian 
or domestic wheat. 

George E. Voorheeg, Jr., of Santa Bar- 
bara, has recently installed a 75-bbl mill. 
George E. Morrison, a miller with experi- 
ence in Minnesota, Kansas, Texas and Cal- 
ifornia, will be in charge. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, suffered a $75,000 loss by fire, 
on Feb, 16, of what was known as the 
old Los Angeles milling plant, which was 
devoted solely to cereals and mixed feeds. 

William G. Husband, of the William 
Nash’ Co., grain merchants, Chicago, has 
been making a business tour of ‘the west- 
ern states and spent last week in San 


Francisco. He is a brother of A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 


“ H. K. Pepper, a former Pacific Coast 
salesman for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and more recently employed in the South 
Pacifie Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, upon receiving his discharge 
from the army, secured a position as audi- 
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tor with the Riverside Milling Co., at 
Reno, Nev. 

About May 1 will be corn-planting time 
in California. If the price outlook is 
good at that time, there should be heavy 
seeding. Last year there were about 
12,000 acres planted in the delta lands 
and about 6,000 throughout the rest of the 
state. The average yield is 65 to 75 bus 
to the acre. 

Raymond B. Splivalo, of C. R. Splivalo 
& Co., San Francisco, has recently re- 
turned from France, where he served 
with the Red Cross, and later with the 
Quartermaster Corps in Paris as “expert 
on flour and baking” on all ‘flour products 
manufactured in France. He ‘says the 
baking methods in vogue in France are 
the same as those in use 300 years ago: 

State Senator Rigdon has introduced a 
bill in the legislature defining commercial 
feedingstuffs and establishing a standard 
therefor, and providing for the branding 
and labeling of same. It also empowers 
the state board of health to enforce this 
act, and provides penalties for its viola- 
tions. The bill is copied from a uniform 
teed law adopted by the Association of 
Food Control officials of the United States. 


TRADE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Bakers Using Victory Flour on Hand Rather 
Than Buying Patents, Fearing Decline 
Through Congressional Action 


“The flour business in New England has 
been brought to a practical standstill 
during the last two weeks by agitation in 
congressional committees about the pos- 
sibility of passing on the farmer’s guar- 
anteed wheat price to the baker, jobber 
and miller. Until something definite is 
done along these lines, buyers are going 
to wait before placing orders,” writes E. 





P. Sanford, of Boston, the New England, 


representative of the Omaha Flour Mills 
Co. “Congressman Lever’s bill, reported 
out of committee last week, contains the 
necessary protection, and its progress is 
viewed with interest by the trade. 

“This act, if passed as drafted, will 
give the President authority to provide 
means to protect the baker, flour dealer 
and miller, and will immediately revive 
business. In the meantime, two of the 
largest bakeries in New England last 
week passed their regular buying, their 
purchasing agents being afraid to act. 

“Jobbers throughout this territory are 
planning not to make any purchases ‘after 
April 1, and now are buying from hand 
to mouth. Stocks of straight flour are be- 
ing slowly reduced, because bakers feel 
that it is safer to use this war flour at the 
risk of a somewhat inferior loaf rather 
than contract for patents for forward 
shipment and risk a sudden sharp decline 
in price. They can buy spot straights 
in small lots for immediate, almost daily, 
delivery at prices under mill quotations 
for patents, and are playing safe. 

“Speculation is rife as to what Congress 
will do toward protecting the baker and 
the flour trade. There is a hope that it 
will give merited relief for a situation 
brought on by congressional action, which 
was wise and necessary at the time it was 
taken, but at least one member of the 
Massachusetts delegation has gone on 
record as saying that he does not think 
Congress can be induced to make any 
appropriation for protecting flour users, 
in view of the large sums necessary to 
make good the guaranty to the farmer. 
So the outlook is not altogether rosy. 

“If this action is not taken, dealers 
predict a flour shortage in New England 
by June 1 that will make last summer ap- 
pear a time of plenty. The baker who 
can buy in car lots will be the only one 
interested, and he will buy a car at a 
time. 

“With labor organizations clamoring 
for cheaper bread on account of a down- 
ward revision of wages, and some unem- 
ployment, and Congress insisting, and 
rightly, that the farmer be given his 
guaranteed price for wheat, the flour 
trade feels that there is but one logical 
thing to do, and that is to protect them 
on such stocks as they have on hand when 
the price of wheat is put on an inter- 
national basis. 

“They ask, however, even if this is not 
done, for some definite and conclusive 
action that will clear the atmosphere and 
relieve the tension under which the bakery 
and flour trades are existing at the pres- 
ent time.” 
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The demand in this city has become so 
urgent, and the supply is so short, that 


the authorities have, rather tardily, in- . 


creased the weekly allocation of imported 
flour. The middle of last week there were 
given out about 12,500 sacks, supplement- 
ed on the following Friday by the same 
amount. An assignment of 12,500 sacks 
was made this morning, and it is expect- 
ed that the same dose will be repeated 
next Friday. 

The flour was mostly American soft 
winter wheat, which is not in much favor 
here, where the cry is always for strong 
flour. Nevertheless, it was absorbed rap- 
idly, as doubtless will be the case with 
the next distribution. 

Owing to the premium of 7s per sack on 
the homemade G. R. flour having recent- 
ly been reduced by 5s, and counting the 
value of the sacks sold in with imported 
flour, the home miller has now an ad- 
vantage of only Is per sack, which should 
be more than offset by the age on the im- 
ported flour. If strong flours, such as 
American fancy clears or Canadian ex- 
ports, were offered, they would sell in 
spite of the premium of 7s, if it were still 
in existence. There is very little strength 
in the flour now milled in this city, into 
which large proportions’ of red winters 
and plates enter. The country flour, 
milled almost entirely from English 
wheat, is of nice color, but very weak. 

The chief trouble at the moment is the 
inadequate supply of flour from’ local 
mills. Whatever be the reason, they are 
neither making nor delivering flour up 
to their orders; at any rate, their deliv- 
eries are all behindhand. Not long ago 
we were assured they could make all the 
flour wanted in London or anywhere else, 
but now that they are put to the test 
they are not reaching this high ideal. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is easier, owing 
to increased and cheaper deliveries of 
oats by Scottish farmers. Midlothian oat- 
meal is now held at £33 10s@£34 per ton, 
while Aberdeen coarse, medium and fine 
varieties are all obtainable at £32 10s. 
The market is still bare of American 
coarse oatmeal, but medium and fine va- 
rieties are available at £32. 

There are Midlothian rolled oats on spot 
at £34 10s@£35 per ton, with some Irish 
at the same price. Some more American 
rolled oats seem to have got into the mar- 
ket, as this week’s quotations range £32 
@32 12s. 

MILLFEED 

In the millfeed market, bran is now 
quite plentiful, but middlings are still 
scarce, though the government price of 
£14 10s ex-mill, for all varieties of mill- 
feed, is still maintained. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

There has been a strong demand for 
money throughout the week, and today 
the pressure was so great that the mar- 
ket had to borrow a small amount from 
the Bank of England to fill requirements. 
Short loans cannot be secured under 3 
per cent, and in some cases 34% -has been 
paid, and seven-day loans are obtainable 
on the same terms, viz., 3@314 per cent. 
The scarcity of supplies is partly due to 
the joint-stock banks handing over war 
bond subscriptions to the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

The shortage of cash supplies has 


brought all discount business to a stand- 
still, but during the week there has been 
a little business passing in three months’ 
commercial bills at 314 per cent. Three, 
four and six months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 314,@3 9-16 per cent, and trade 
bills at 4@4%4. The bank rate remains 
at 5 per cent. 

According to the return of the Bank of 
England this week, the stock of gold 
stands at £80,287,602, compared with 
£58,914,686 at the corresponding date last 
year, while the total reserve is £29,716,- 
097, against £32,141,781 a year ago. 

AMPLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT 

There is no lack in the supplies of 
wheat. There must be fully 600,000 qrs 
in the Thames warehouses alone, while 
the weekly arrivals for the past month 
have averaged quite as much wheat as 
the capacity of the mills demands. Mill 
warehouses are crammed with it, but the 
flour cannot be made fast enough. So 
much is this the case that the Flour Mills 
Control Committee has issued an order 
commanding millers to take all the wheat 
offered them, to make all the flour they 
can, and to get their customers to take as 
much flour from them as the latter can 
store. 

London is overcrowded, which easily ex- 
plains the lively demand for flour. As 
for the mills, they have been hard worked 
for four years and, what is more, for lack 
of labor they have not received the neces- 
sary attention. It is quite conceivable 
that the plants have become to some ex- 
tent inefficient, while the staffs have been 
depleted by the war’s necessities. 

Not only are the port mills not able to 
turn out flour sufficiently fast to supply 
the demand, but another reason for the 
stringency is the small help London is 
getting from country and outport mills, 
only about one-fifth of the weekly sup- 
ply that ought to be forthcoming. Any 
arrival of strong flour from the United 
States or Canada would be a godsend just 
now. 

IMPORTS OF FLOUR 

Last week’s arrivals of imported flour 
at the Port of London came to 14,757 
280-lb sacks, including 766 from Boston, 
3,538 from St. John, N. B., and 10,453 
from Shanghai. The latter is believed to 
have been milled from Australian wheat 
imported into China. 


MILLER MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


At the recent general parliamentary 
election three British millers were re- 
turned, viz., Sir Joseph Compton Rickett, 
Sir James Bruton, and Mr. W. Theodore 
Carr. Sir Joseph Compton Rickett is the 
chairman of the Sun Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., London, and represents the con- 
stituency of Pontefract, Yorkshire, in 
Parliament. Sir James Bruton is a mem- 
ber of the firm of James Reynolds & Co., 
Ltd., Gloucester, and represents Glouces- 
ter City, of which he has several times 
been mayor. Mr. W. Theodore Carr is 
head of the firm of Carr & Co., Ltd., Car- 
lisle, and represents the city of Carlisle. 
Of the three millers, only Sir Joseph 
Compton Rickett has sat in Parliament 
previously. 


FLOUR ALLOWED HOUSEHOLDERS 


The British food controller has an. 
nounced that householders may now pur- 
chase and keep in their houses up to one 
sack (280 lbs) of flour per household. 
The object of this order is to relieve con- 
gestion at the ports and to facilitate the 
distribution of flour. 


CANNOT SUPPLY DEMAND 


The port mills are reported to be three 
to four weeks behind with their orders. 
The Northwestern Miller has always main- 
tained that under war conditions the Brit- 
ish mills are unable to manufacture suf- 


ficient flour to feed the population, and 
the present situation undoubtedly proves 
that it has been quite correct in its con- 
tention. 

Should there be a strike of mill labor 
at the present time the flour position 
would become serious. With labor in its 
present mood it would seem to be most im- 
portant that large reserves of flour should 
be maintained ready for use in an emer- 


gency. 
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Ireland seems to be very favorably sit- 
uated with regard to flour. The govern- 
ment has made its usual allocations of 
imported flour, but independent of this 
some’ thousands of bags of soft wheat 
flour have been distributed among deal- 
ers and merchants. Some of the latter 
have had allotted to them as much as 5,000 
bags, all of which have been easily dis- 
posed of at 46s 3d ex-store, Liverpool, 
with an allowance of 9d per sack for sell- 
ing. 

This has been a very welcome addition 
to the output of the mills, which were 
hard pressed to supply the demand; ‘fur- 
ther, it has been a great help to a lot of 
flour merchants who have had difficulty in 
getting deliveries sufficient to satisfy 
their customers, and who have had to 
bear the brunt of a poor and restricted 
trade. 

Another measure of relief is the order 
allowing householders to purchase a bag 
of flour at a time instead of being limited 
to two stone (28 lbs) per week. This will 
do away with the irritating and expensive 
methods of continually delivering in 
small quantities. 

Our home millers are very busy, and 
fairly large quantities of English flour 
have arrived in Belfast during the week. 
There are still some complaints about ir- 
regularity in quality, as some millers are 
making better flour than others. Cross- 
Channel mills are apparently to blame, as 
our home millers are making the quality 
very even. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 45s 6d, less 6d per sack discount; 
to bakers, 46s 3d ex-store, less 6d per sack 
discount for .cash in seven days, or one 
month net. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is dead, for at £30 per ton it 
is unsalable in anything but the merest 
retail quantities. Farmers are not able 
te make the government price for their 
oats, and in some cases have accepted less 
money. Merchants are grumbling, for 
although they all have licenses to deal in 
oats, the government is dealing direct, 
with the result that grain merchants are 
practically out of business. 

They have just cause for complaint, for 
while the government distributes import- 
ed flour and imported grain through the 
usual channnels, allowing a commission 
for the trouble, it has done the reverse 
with the dealers in oats and has brushed 
them on one side as if they are not worth 
consideration. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are in good demand at the 
unchanged price of £13 per ton. A cargo 


. of Indian corn arrived this week, which 


has been divided among the millers and 
enabled them to have a little trade for a 
few days, but as far as other feeding- 
stuffs are concerned, the trade is dead. 
Bean meal, made from foreign beans, 
is unsalable, and-nearly every mill has a 
stock impossible to dispose of. Compound 
meals and cakes are going begging, the 
former at £25 per ton and the latter at 
about £20. Exports out of the country 
are forbidden, and at home they are not 
wanted. Linseed cakes are arriving only 


in small quantities, but apparently suf- 
ficient to satisfy all requirements. 


THE BAKER AND HIS 
PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 788.) 

“Our association has counseled these 
bakers, and in fact all bakers, to go slow 
in making any price reduction at this 
time, pointing out the danger of such a 
course and the effect it may have on the 
trade in general. 

“We have emphasized to our members 
that the present price of bread is based 
on investigations made by the Food Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission into the costs of all raw materials, 
including fixed charges of every kind, 
and that these prices have been deter- 
mined by a liberal volume of business. 
Now, if the price of flour comes down, it 
means an immediate increase in home 
baking and a marked decrease in the 
bakers’ volume. ‘This decreased output 
will proportionately increase his overhead, 
and must of necessity be a large factor 
in determining his new price. Therefore, 
price reductions at this time are unwise, 
and even after the price of flour comes 
down, the baker will have to figure on re- 
duced volume and base his price accord- 
ingly.” 





EFFECT OF SUBSTITUTES 

It was asked whether the enforced use 
of wheat-flour substitutes during the war 
will have any permanent influence on the 
baking industry. 

“T believe,’ Mr. Ward answered, “that 
the enforced use of substitutes has proved 
an excellent experience for the baker. 
He has found that reasonably good bread 
could be made from a moderate use of 
substitutes, and should the price of corn 
flour or rice flour at any time come to be 
less than wheat flour, in my opinion the 
baker, recalling his success with these sub- 
stitutes, will use them of his own initia- 
tive. But there is no denying the fact 
that the public prefers to have its baked 
goods made from wheat products, and 
since it is good business to give the public 
what it wants, I think the trade will fol- 
low the lines of least resistance, and 
from now on lay aside the use of substi- 
tutes. 

“Regarding what the future has in store 
for the baker, I want to say that I am 
very optimistic. Bakers were not found 
wanting in patriotism during the war and 
I am sure our government will not forget 
the unselfish, patriotic and united work of 
the whole industry in co-operating in 
every way with the Food Administration. 
The baker’s task was well done, and not 
only our government but the press and 
public realize that fact. - 

“The industry is today possessed of a 
new dignity. Petty jealousies, selfish- 
ness and unfair trade practices either no 
longer exist or are rapidly disappearing. 
The new slogan of helping one another is 
being practiced as well as preached. The 
value of co-operation is becoming recog- 
nized. The small baker no longer re- 
gards the large baker as a dragon seeking 
to devour him. The trials and sacrifices 
of war-time days have created a bond of 
understanding between us, all of which is 
destined to make the industry in no far 
distant day rise to the high position in 
national importance which Jit so well de- 
serves.” 





The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce is co-operating to work up inter- 
est in the coming convention of the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 


- Industry, which is to be held in New Or- 


leans, April 21-24. It is circularizing the 
trade, telling of the charms of New Or- 
leans in the spring, and giving a list of 
the leading hotels in the city. 
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-INDIANA’S NEW BAKERY LAW 


The following is the full text of the 
new Indiana state law regulating bakeries, 
referred to by President George S. Ward 
in the interview published elsewhere in 
this issue: 

A bill for an act regulating the sanitary 
conditions of bakeries, prescribing condi- 
tions connected with the manufacture and 
sale of bakery products and matters con- 
nected therewith, and prescribing penal- 
ties for violation of the provisions there- 
of. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Indiana 
that every building, or portion of any 
building, occupied or used as a bakery, 


‘ wherein is carried on the busjness of the 


production, preparation, storage or dis- 
play of bread; cakes, pies and other bak- 
ery products intended for sale for home 
consumption, shall be clean, properly 
lighted, drained, and ventilated. Every 
such bakery shall be provided with ade- 
quate plumbing and drainage facilities, 
including suitable wash sinks, toilets and 
water closets. All toilets and water clos- 
ets shall be separate and apart from the 
rooms in which the bakery products are 
produced or handled. 
toilets and water closets shall be kept in 
a clean and sanitary condition, and shall 
be in well lighted and ventilated rooms. 
The floors, walls and ceilings of the rooms 
in which the dough is mixed and handled 
or the pastry prepared for baking or in 
which the bakery products or ingredients 
of such products are otherwise handled 
or stored, shall be kept and maintained 
in a clean, wholesome and sanitary condi- 
tion. All openings into such rooms, in- 
cluding windows and doors, shall be prop- 
erly screened or otherwise protected to 
exclude flies. No working rooms shall be 
used for purposes other than those di- 
rectly connected with the preparing, bak- 
ing, storage and handling of food, and 
shall not be used as washing, sleeping or 
living rooms, but shall at all times be 
separated and closed from the living and 
sleeping rooms. Separate rooms shall be 
provided for the changing and hanging 
of wearing apparel, and such rooms shall 
be kept clean at all times. 

Sec. 2. The Indiana State Board of 
Health shall be responsible for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this act. 
If, after inspection, such board shall find 
that any bakery is being operated in vio- 
lation of the provisions hereof, notice in 
writing shall be given to the proprietor, 
wherein shall be stated the particulars in 
which such bakery is not being properly 
conducted, and fixing a reasonable time, 
not less than 30 days, in which such condi- 
tions shall be remedied. If the require- 
ments of such notice shall not be com- 
plied. with, said board shall order such 
bakery closed, and it is hereby empowered 
to take all necessary steps to enforce such 
order. 

Sec. 8. No employee or other person 
shall sit or lie upon any of the tables, 
benches, troughs, shelves, etc., which are 
intended for the dough or baked products. 
No animals or fowls shall be kept or al- 
lowed in any bakery or other place where 
bread or other bakery products are pro- 
duced or stored. Before beginning the work 
and before preparing and mixing the in- 
gredients every person engaged in the 
preparation or handling of bakery prod- 
ucts shall wash the hands and arms thor- 
oughly and then rinse in clean water; and 
for this purpose sufficient wash basins, to- 
gether with soap and clean towels, shall 
be provided. Every person engaged in 
such work shall wash the hands and arms 
after using toilet-rooms or water closets. 
Employees or other persons atrected with 
any venereal disease, smallpox, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, yellow fever, tuberculosis 
or consumption, bubonic plague, asiatic 
cholera, leprosy, trachoma, typhoid fever, 


- epidemic dysentery, measles, mumps, Ger- 


man measles, whooping cough, chicken- 
pox, or any other cutaneous, infectious or 
contagious disease, shall not work or be 
permitted to work in any such bakeries, 
or be permitted to handle any of the 
roducts therein or delivered therefrom. 
The freedom of employees from any such 
disease shall be evidenced by a certificate 
of medical examination made at such 
times and the certificate in such form and 
so kept as shall be prescribed by the 
State Board of Health. Such medical 


examinations may be made by any com- 
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petent physician, including state, city, 
town and county health officials or their 
agents of recognized standing, and whose 
qualifications for making such examina- 
tions are approved by and evidenced by 
certificate from the State Board of 
Health. Any such physician or health 
officer who gives such certificate of free- 
dom from disease without thorough ex- 
amination, or who gives such certificate 
knowing or suspecting the employee to 
have or to be infected with any of the 
diseases specified in this section, and any 
employee or other person engaged in any 
of the work above mentioned, without first 
procuring a certificate, as herein pre- 
scribed, showing freedom from any such 
contagious disease, shall be guilty of a 
violation of this act and subject to the 
penalties provided for violation thereof. 
The State Board of Health shall prescribe 
such reasonable time after the taking ef- 
fect of this act within which the provi- 
sions of this section for the examination 
of employees shall become effective. 

Sec. 4. The State Board of Health 
shall make all necessary rules and regula- 
tions for carrying into effect the forego- 
ing section, including the forms of cer- 
tificates and the time and place for exam- 
inations of such employees, and including 
reasonable and uniform fees for the ex- 
amination. The analysis or examinations 
of any specimens necessary in connection 
with such medical examination of em- 
ployees shall be made free at the labora- 
tories of the State Board of Health, or 
any city or town department of health, 
as the State Board of Health may des- 
ignate. The State Board of Health, or 
any city, town or county board of health 
may order any such medical examination 
through its own qualified officers or agents 
at any time deemed necessary, which ex- 
amination shall be free and at the ex- 
pense of the board making ‘the examina- 
tion: provided, however, that any em- 
ployee or employer may have ‘their own 
physician present at any such examination. 

Sec. 5. All water used for mixing the 
dough or used in the mixing of any other 
bakery products shall be pure and whole- 
some. In case the water supply is taken 
from a well, the baker shall have a cer- 
tificate of purity from the State Board 
of Health, or from any city or county 
health board within the state of Indiana. 
Bakers shall not use the water from 
wells the water of which is not so certified 
to be pure and wholesome. 

Sec. 6. The wagons, boxes, baskets and 
other receptacles in which bread, cakes, 
pies or other bakery products are trans- 
ported shall be kept in a clean and whole- 
some condition at all times, and free from 
dust, flies and other contamination, All 
show cases, shelves, or other places where 
bakery products are sold snail be kept 
well covered, properly ventilated, well pro- 
tected from dust and flies, and shall be 
kept in a sweet, clean and wholesome con- 
dition at all times. Boxes or other re- 
ceptacles for the storing or receiving of 
bread and other bakery products, before 
and after the retail stores and selling 
places are open, shall be so constructed and 
placed as to be free from contamination 
of streets, alleys and sidewalks, and shall 
be raised at least ten inches from the 
sidewalk or street, and shall be kept clean 
and sanitary, and no bread shall be placed 
in any such box along with any other ar- 
ticles of food than bakery products. All 
such boxes shall be provided with private 
locks, and shall be locked at all times ex- 
cept when open to receive or remove 
bread or other bakery products and when 
being cleaned 

Sec. 7. All materials used in the pro- 
duction or preparation of bakery products 
shall be stored, handled and kept in a 
way to protect them from spoilage and 
contamination, and no material shall be 
used which is spoiled or contaminated, or 
which may render the bread or other bak- 
ery product unwholesome or unfit for 
food. The ingredients used in the pro- 
duction of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts and the sale or offering for sale of 
bread and other bakery products shall 
comply with the provisions of the Indiana 
laws against adulteration and misbrand- 
ing. -No ingredients shall be used which 
may render the bread or other bakery 
products injurious to health. No ingredi- 
ents may be used which may deceive the 
consumer or which lessens the nutritive 


value of the bakery product without being 
plainly labeled, branded or tagged or hav- 
ing a sign making such fact plain to the 
purchaser or consumer, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the State Board of 
Health: provided, however, that in case 
of bread to be sold by the loaf such label- 
ing shall be, in the case of unwrapped 
bread, placed upon the same sticker as 
hereinafter provided to show the name of 
the manufacturer and the net weight or 
measure. All labels and other printed 
statements or representations made in 
connection with the sale of bread or other 
bakery products shall be free from decep- 
tive or misleading statements. 

Sec. 8. All handling or sale of bread 
or other bakery products and all practices 
connected therewith shall be conducted at 
all times so as to prevent the distribution 
of contamination or disease among con- 
sumers, so as to prevent the distribution 
of the infection in bread-making common- 
ly known as “rope” and other bakery in- 
fections, and so as to protect the food 
supply against waste. No bread or other 
bakery products except as hereinafter 
provided shall be returned from any con- 
sumer or other purchaser to the dealer 
or baker, nor from any dealer to the bak- 
er, and no baker or dealer shall directly 
or indirectly accept any returns or make 
any exchange of bread or other bakery 
product from any dealer, restaurant or 
hotel-keeper, consumer or other person, 
but all bread and all other bakery prod- 
ucts shall be kept moving to the consum- 
er in as direct a line as may be practicable 
and without unreasonable delay and with- 
out any exchanges, return or practice 
whatsoever which may disseminate con- 
tamination, disease and fraud among con- 
sumers and infection among bakeshops, or 
which may cause waste in the food sup- 
ply: provided, that this section shall not 
be construed to apply to crackers or to 
such other bakery products as are packed 
at the place of production in cartens, 
cans, boxes or similar permanent con- 
tainers and where the product is so packed 
or sealed at the place of production as to 
fully protect the freshness and whole- 
someness of the product and to protect it 
from contamination, adulteration and 
fraud in the channels of trade and which 
remains in the original unbroken package 
in which such bakery product has been 
packed, except in so far as may be neces- 
sary to prevent waste in the food supply: 
provided further, the State Board of 
Health may by rules and regulations 
establish such exemption as may be neces- 
sary to facilitate the sale of any accumu- 
lated or unsold stocks of wholesome bread 
or other bakery products, but anv such 
exemptions or sales shall not be in viola- 
tion of the expressed purposes of this 
section: provided, further, that the phrase 
“permanent containers” shall not be con- 
strued to include the paper or parchment 
wrappers as used in wrapping loaves of 
bread. The State Board of Health shall 
make all necessarv. rules and regulations 
for carrying this section into effect. 

Sec. 9. Bread to be sold by the loaf 
made by bakers engaged in the business 
of wholesaling and retailing bread shall 
be made and sold based upon any of the 
following standard weights and no other, 
namely, a loaf weighing three-quarters of 
a pound, a loaf weighing one pound, a 
loaf weighing one and one-half pounds 
and loaves weighing two pounds, or some 
other multiple of one pound. These shall 
be the standard weights for bread to be 
sold by the loaf, and such bread shall not 
be sold of other weights. The state com- 
missioner of weights and measures suas 
adopt and establish by rules and regula- 
tions such reasonable tolerances or varia- 
tions within which these weights of stand- 
ard loaves shall be kept: provided, how- 
ever, that such tolerances and variations 
shall not exceed one ounce per pound over 
and one ounce per pound under the stand- 
ard unit weights. Every loaf of bread 
made or procured for the purpose of sale, 
sold or offered for sale shall have affixed 
thereon in a conspicuous place a label up- 
on which there shall be printed in plain 
type the weight of the loaf, stated in 
pounds or fraction of pounds, or both, as 
the case may be, together with the busi- 
ness name of the baker or manufacturer 
of the loaf. In the case of wrapped bread, 
such information shall be stated in a plain 
position upon thé wrapper of each loaf, 
and in the case of unwrapped bread shall 
be stated upon a label no larger than one 
by one and one-half inches in size and 
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not smaller than one inch by three-quar- 
ters of an inch, and such label affixed to 
an unwrapped loaf shall not be made from 
paper containing ingredients injurious to 
health and shall not be affixed in any man- 
ner or with any gums or pastes which 
are unsanitary, and unwholesome. It shall 
be the duty of the commissioner of weights 
and measures, and of the sealers of 
weights and measures of any city, town or 
county or any agent of such for the en- 
forcement of weight and measure laws 
and ordinances under regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioner of weights 
and measures to enforce the provisions 
of this section. 

Sec. 10. Any person or corporation 
who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be subject to a fine of not 
less than $10, nor more than $100, and 
each day’s continuance of any practice, 
act or condition prohibited herein shall 
constitute a separate offense within the 
meaning of this act. 

Sec. 11. In case any of the provisions 
of this act shall be held invalid, such fact 
shall not tend to make invalid any other 
part of this act, and the parts of this act 
not adjudged to be invalid shall be ob- 
served and.enforced the same as though 
the _— part or parts had not been en- 
acted. 





Ohio Bakers Playing Safe 

Cotumsus, Onto, Feb, 22.—Bakers have 
ceased buying spring and Kansas flours; 
a majority of them are fearful of a big 
decline in prices, because of the pressure 
being brought to bear to reduce the price 
of wheat to a world’s basis. While it is 
a fact that the Grain Corporation has 
practically given assurance that the price 
of wheat will not be reduced before June, 
at the earliest, still, bakers have not for- 
gotten the Food Administration’s assur- 
ance that the substitute rulings would not 
be lifted without due notice, and when 
the “overnight” order came to. discon- 
tinue substitutes, it caught all bakers with 
a lot of substitutes on hand which they 
had no use for, and which cost them dear- 


ly. They are afraid of a sudden change , 


in the price of wheat, and will go easy on 
flour purchases until the change comes. 
As a consequence, stocks of flour in bak- 
ers’ hands will be worked to the lowest 
possible minimum before much buying 
will be done again. 

Prices on spring wheat flour range $10 
@10.50 for 95 per cent patent. Kansas 
flour is quoted at $10.50@10.65 for 95 per 
cent. Some mills still offer 100 per cent 
flour, but bakers show little interest in 
this grade, regardless of the fact that, it 
can be bought as low as $9.80 in sacks, de- 
livered. They will buy patents as soon 
as their stocks of 100 per cent flour have 
been exhausted. 

Considerable patent flour has already 
been sold in this market. Some mills 
sold patent as soon as the restrictions on 
the manufacture of flour were lifted. 


NOTES 


Stuber & Son, Bellefontaine, Ohio, are 
building a new bakery. 


Substitutes are practically all used up, 
and the quality of bakers’ bread is very 
satisfactory. 

Wholesale price of bread in Columbus 
is 8%@12¥,c for the 16-0z and 24-02 
loaves respectively. 

The 5c loaf of bread has again made its 
appearance. It is reported that one baker 
in Dayton, Ohio, is selling a loaf at this 
price. It is reported as weighing 12 6z. 

The Holland Bread Co., with bakeries 
at Toledo, Youngstown and Columbus, 
will build another at Canton, Ohio. A 
site was purchased Feb. 4, and building 
operations will pe started immediately. 

So far there has been no price-cutting 
in Columbus. The local bakers’ club will 
soon put on an advertising campaign, 
which is expected to increase the demand 
for bakers’ bread, and help local condi- 
tions for the bakers. 


Bakers report business below normal 
for this time of year, and attribute this 
partly to the fact that the housewife is 
trying to do her own bread-baking, since 
it is not necessary to use substitutes. On 
the other: hand, winter wheat millers are 
kicking because business is so r, there- 
fore, it is a question just where the fault 
can be placed for the let-up in the demand 
for bakers’ bread. Some winter wheat 
millers are doing their best to force sales 
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of flour, and are quoting prices as low as 
$8.90, bulk, f.o.b. their mill. All profit 
must be sacrificed on such low quotations. 

Ohio winter wheat millers are showing 
some interest in a proposition of the sec- 
retary of the State Millers’ Association 
to pool a fund for advertising their flour 
throughout Ohio, using the newspapers, 
showing the housewifé where she can bake 
bread at a saving of $20 bbl. One win- 
ter wheat miller states a barrel of flour 
will make 320 lbs of bread, which at 10c 
lb is costing the housewife $32 bbl when 
she buys bread. A saving of $20 bbl 
would be shown if she baked her own 
bread, figuring a barrel of flour to cost 
$12 retail. Needless to say, this will be 
disputed by bakers. 





Tendency is to Go Slow 

The Pittsburgh manager of a spring 
wheat mill writes: General trade condi- 
tions are not as satisfactory as they might 
be. In making this statement I speak 
of general lines as well as flour business. 
With heavy taxes in sight for business, 
plus unattractive agitation, there is a dis- 
tinct tendency among all business houses, 
especially large corporations, to go slow. 
If Washington would take the fetters off 
business and give reasonable assurance 
of co-operation, my opinion is that busi- 
ness would be inclined to go ahead much 
more easily. 

As to the flour business, while it has 
been generally quiet, we have found the 
trade in our territory in position to con- 
sume nearly normal amounts. All classes 
of trade are buying hand to mouth. All 
are fearful but, almost without exception, 
they seem to appreciate that without flour 
they cannot do business and must take 
their chances with reasonable amounts. 

The outlook for the future is encourag- 
ing, and with a revival of anything like 
normal business and some definite adjust- 
ment in regard to the wheat situation, am 
sure the flour business will respond 
quickly. 

Average stocks are not heavy. Buy- 
ers do not show a tendency to anticipate 
requirements, even since Julius Barnes’s 
statement was made as regards mainte- 
nance of wheat prices, for they say, al- 
most without exception, that we had sim- 
ilar assurances regarding substitutes. The 
tendency is to go slow. 





Substitutes Still Used in West 

C. N. Power, Sunlight Baking Co., 
Pueblo, Colo: The removal of the Food 
Administration restrictions has proven 
beneficial in every way. This is especially 
true of the weight rules, which were 
wholly pernicious. The net result of 
these rules was to make the bread buyers 
of the country pay many millions of dol- 
lars more for their bread in 1918 than they 
otherwise would have paid. 

I think the bakers in this part of the 
country had very little .100 per cent flour 
on hand when the milling regulations 
were changed, and there has been no in- 
convenience on that account. They did 
not fare quite so well on substitutes. Only 
a few were able to make up car lots and 
dispose of them to the Grain Corporation; 
consequently, many bakers are still using 
them in an effort to get rid of what they 
had on hand when the rules were changed. 

The -bakers of the state have taken 
rather kindly to the American Institute 
of Baking, but the total subscriptions were 
somewhat less than the quota. I have no 
doubt, however, that the quota can be se- 
cured, if necessary. 


Bakers Making War 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 19.—The bread 
bakers of Toronto are having a bitter 
price-war, the culmination of a long pe- 
riod of bickering and rivalry growing out 
of the fact that the city has too much bak- 
ing capacity for its population. 

Apparently, the precipitating cause of 
the present struggle was a cut in price 
in the early part of the winter by a re- 
tail grocery house that had established a 
bakeshop of its own. The fire smoldered 
for a few weeks, while bakers were anx- 
iously watching the flour markets for 
signs of a decline. It burst into flame 
when some of the farmers of Ontario vol- 
untarily reduced the price of their winter 
wheat to millers in order to get rid of a 
surplus which they were unable to dis- 
pose of otherwise. This was a token of 





greater breaks to come. 
When the big bakers began cutting 
prices they did so with a vengeance. The 
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street price ran down by cents from 11 
to 10, 9, 8 and 7 to 61% for the 24-oz loaf. 
For the moment there is a pause in pro- 


ceedings, with various bakers selling at 


various prices from 614¢ to 8c from the 
wagon, but the contestants declare this 
pause is only a breather, as they intend 
meeting any and every price made by 
competitors, before they will sacrifice 
trade. At the prices now obtaining, some 
of the larger concerns are said to be los- 
ing several thousand dollars a day. 

The hope of these bakers that a way 
out of their dilemma will be found 
through a break in wheat and flour prices 
is shown to be a vain one by the announce- 
ment from Ottawa that the Dominion 
government is definitely behind the pres- 
ent price of wheat, and will maintain it 
to the end of the crop year. Without a 
break in wheat there can be no important 
decline in flour; consequently, the bakers 
concerned in the Toronto war will have 
to absorb their losses themselves, instead 
of passing them along to the milling in- 
dustry, grain men or farmers. 

A. H. Battey. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED BY SPRING WHEAT MILL, AN 
A No. 1 flour salesman for Illinois and part 
of Iowa. Address 2014, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER, COM- 
petent to take charge of a modern equipped 
feeding and grinding mill, in California. 
Address, stating qualifications and refer- 
ences, 1857, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


TRAVELLING BAKERS’ SUPPLY SALES- 
man wanted to handle malt extract, high- 
grade product, on brokerage basis, as a 
side line. Address ‘‘Bakers Supply.” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





HEAD MILLER AT ONCE FOR 50-BBL 
mill, good young married man who has 
been second miller but wants to take 
charge as head miller preferred; give ref- 
erences and salary in first letter. Address 
Prairie County Flour Mills, Terry, Mont. 





COMPETENT SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


Sales-manager for an _ up-to- 
date mill of 500 bbls capacity; 
want a man with an established 
baker trade in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas; making the high- 
est grade flour possible to make 
from strong wheat; will pay the 
very best salary for a man that 
is a business getter; don’t write 
unless you mean business and 
have good references and can 
deliver results for value re- 
ceived. Address 511, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE 
night miller for a southern Minnesota mill, 
where working and living conditions are 
very agreeable; to a good man we will pay 
good salary; state qualifications, ete., in 
replying. Address 2011, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — BY 
spring wheat mill, 


3,000-BBL INTERIOR 
salesman for eastern 
Wisconsin to call on jobbing, mixed-car 
and pool-car trade; we want strong, ag- 
gressive salesman, with capacity for hard 
work and who has demonstrated ability to 
make good; good opportunity for the right 





man, Address 1976, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
ARE YOU THE MAN?—HIGH-CLASS 


flour salesman wanted to cover northern 
Illinois; we offer a thoroughly competent 
man an attractive opportunity to represent 
an established brand in this territory; only 
man who can deliver the goods considered. 
Address “Northern Salesman,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
‘gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 

ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Mill in Kansas making particu- 
larly fine quality of Turkey 
wheat flour has opening for 
first-class man to cover central 
and western Texas; we have fa- 
vorable rates to that fleld and 
enjoy exceptional advantages 
there; we also have an opening 
for thoroughly experienced man 
to cover part of Kansas and 
Missouri; want none but men 
who are accustomed to earning 
good salary and have clean rec- 
ords; give full particulars in first 
letter; do not reply unless you 
have the qualifications. Address 
613, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED—SOUTHERN MIN- 
nesota mill wants active, experienced flour 
salesman as soon as possible to sell flour 
in territory near mill; excellent opportu- 
nity; give references and salary expected 
in first letter. Address 2017, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—BY 3,000-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
e mill, experienced flour salesman to cover 
the states of West Virginia, Virginia and 
North Carolina; this offers a good oppor- 
tunity for a salesman of ability and ag- 
gressiveness who is not afraid of hard 
work. Address 1984, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Central Kansas milling concern 
has exceptionally good opening 
for a clean, energetic salesman 
with a good record to cover a 
territory made up of parts of 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma; 
can also use first-class man in 
Texas; we are willing to pay the 
price for salesmen with clean 
records who know the business; 
excellent backing from the mill; 
permanent position; give full 
record and references in first 
letter. Address 512, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


500-BBL MILL IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 
state has an opening for a second miller 
who has the making of a superintendent 
in him; to an ambitious man of experience 
this presents a fine opportunity for ad- 
vancement; we want a man of good health 
and exemplary habits. Address 1930, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

WANTED SUPERINTENDENT AND 
head miller by 1,000-bb!l mill grinding hard 
and soft wheat, also corn, located in cen- 
tral states in good-sized town with good 
living and educational! conditions; we want 
a high-grade man with record of success- 
ful milling and handling of men; refer- 
ences must be first class; replies confiden- 
tial. Address 2021, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
NEEDED 
by large central states mill mak- 
ing specialty of high-grade hard 


wheat flour, soft wheat flour, 
white and yellow corn goods; 
territory western Pennsylvania, 


western New York, Virginia and 
West Virginia; only 
can demonstrate salesmanship of 
highest order will be considered; 
flour selling experience not abso- 


those who 


lutely necessary; liberal salary 
and commissions, with no limit 
on possible earnings; give age, 


selling experience, territory cov- 
ered, and references in first let- 
applications treated as 
confidential. Address ‘“‘Chicago 
Miller,’’ 2005, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


ter; all 





A HIGH-CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL 
putting out a quality flour is in position 
to make commission arrangements with 
high-class, reputable flour brokers in 
Michigan and Ohio; give full information 
in first letter. Address 2016, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 
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WANTED—MILLER FOR 25-BBL MIDGET 
Marvel; give full details of experience, ref- 
erence and salary wanted in first letter. 
Halstad Flour Mill, Halstad, Minn. 


WANTED—SALESMAN IN MICHIGAN FOR 
rye products of a Wisconsin mill; brands 
and quality well known and popular; bro- 
kerage basis; give references and experi- 
ence. Address ‘‘Michigan Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill from 100 bbls capacity and upwards; 
good references; Minnesota preferred. Ad- 
dress “Miller,” 2003, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

I AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er in small mill; have had 14 years’ prac- 
tical experience; can furnish best of refer- 
ences and will be at liberty in 30 days. 
Address 1969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT 
of machinery; familiar with steam and* 
electric power of both D.C. and A.C. cur- 
rents; have been employed by a large west- 
ern mij! for the past 10 years. Address 
1954, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH WIDE 
milling experience in mills from 100 to 
4,000 bbls; able to keep mill in first-class 
running order and give best quality and 


yield; steady position wanted; married. 
Address 2012, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 


YOUNG OFFICER WHO HAS JUST BEEN 
honorably discharged, and who has had ex- 
perience on the road selling flour, is de- 
sirous of securing office work with a mod- 
erate sized mill; high-class references, 
Address 2018, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bb] mill in Kansas; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer. 
Address 498, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





ager by capable, energetic, ambitious 
young man possessing sound business judg- 
ment; considerable milling experience with 
live concerns; now employed; good reasons 
for desiring a changg. Address 2004, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A RETURNED SOLDIER WHO HAS HAD 
eight years’ experience with northwestern 
mills as assistant traffic manager, claim 
agent and bookkeeper, is open for a posi- 
tion; can furnish references from past em- 
ployers: is 24 years old and married. Ad- 
dress 2019, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in rolled oats plant; have had full charge 
of one of the largest plants of this kind 
for years and will guarantee entire satis- 
faction; am married and 36 years of age; 
can give first-class references. Address 
“Cereals,"’ 2020, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





ENGINEER—HAVE BROAD AND EXTEN- 
sive experience in the design of cereal 
mills, flour mills, elevators and feed plants; 
wish to locate, as designing engineer, with 
concern planning the erection of any of 
the above plants or combination of same. 
Address “Engineer,” 1977, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OF MILL, OR WOULD AC- 
cept position as assistant manager in a 
large mill; have exceptional record for re- 
sults as evidenced by increased sales and 
yearly profits; not a cheap man, but will- 
ing to work without a contract or on a 





percentage basis. Address 1987, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
A SALES-MANAGER WITH SPECIAL 


knowledge of export business, Spanish lan- 
guage and wide personal acquaintance in 
West Indies and Latin American countries, 
desires connection with medium-sized mill; 
thoroughly experienced; highest milling . 
and banking references. Address 510, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references. Address 1952, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references. Address 1952, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





IN MILLING CONCERN BY SON OF MILL 
manager; good executive ability, also un- 
derstands mill accounting; was in father’s 
office for several years, consequently un- 
derstands the genera! milling business; just 
left the army with lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, having served in all ranks from a 
private upwards; best of references from 
both business men and army authorities; 
would like to get fresh start with a good 
concern. Address 1974, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 








AS MILLER BY A PRACTICAL, RELIABLE 
man who has had long experience operat- 
ing merchant and custom mills; full infor- 
mation in first letter, please. Address I. 
Caldwell, Box 1316, Port Angeles, Wash. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 





LONG SYSTEM MILL FOR SALE TO RE- 
sponsible miller with some money to in- 
vest; good territory in the Judith Basin; 
correspondence invited. First National 
Bank, Denton, Mont, 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—ERECTED 1914; 
capacity 85, easily increased to 200 bbls; 
50 miles from Saskatoon, Sask; excellent 
location, steam power, electrically lighted, 
good railway facilities, with spur line; 
thoroughly equipped, up-to-date machin- 
ery; full running order; easy terms to re- 
sponsible buyer. Further particulars from 
J. S. Carmichael, Saskatoon, Sask. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NEW RYE MILL OUT- 
fit; capacity 100 bbls; same will make nice 
three-stand flour mill equipment; never 
been used. Address “Rye Miller,’”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A FEW SPECIAL OFFERS—ONE NO. 3 
Victor heater, $32; one No. 1 Columbian 
feed governor, $20; one Apelt heater, $75; 
these machines guaranteed good as new 
for all purposes; also several stands of 
elevators complete, heads, legs, boots, bot- 
tom pulley and cotton belt with 3x4 cups, 
$25 per stand; we have listed everything in 
mill and elevator machinery; write us be- 
fore buying new. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE, SACRIFICE PRICE, ONE TWIN 
City six-cylinder 105 h-p gas engine, used 
1% years. For particulars write the 
Hunter Mill Co., Hunter, Okla. 


WANTED—TO LEASE WITH PRIVILEGE 
of purchase, by live-wire. organization, 
northwestern mill of from 200 to 500 bbls 
capacity; state full particulars. Address 
1978, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. - 

FOR SALE—ONE FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
track scales, 100-ton capacity, practically 
new; everything complete with timbers, 
excepting concrete foundations; price $600, 
f.o.b. Cheyenne. Cheyenne Milling Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping _ facilities. Frank Cc. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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George Urban Milling Co. 





Best of 





Everything the 


its Kind 








GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
Wm. L. SELIGMANN, Vice-President 
GrorGE P. URBAN, Sec’y & Treas. 
B. F. OnTMAN, Superintendent 





Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Buffalo, N. Y:, U.S. A. 


Member of the Food Administration 





Omaha 


is the logical place to establish flour and cereal 
mills. Makeus proveit. Send for Report No. 36 
which is an analysis of Omahaas a millingcenter 
—write today. Omaha Chamber of Commerce 





First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 
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or selling... 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 





What have you for sale? 
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Sheaves. Complete 
Car Loaders, Car 
ers. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main Street 


Mill &5 Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 


Power Grain Shovels 

for Unloading Cars. 

Bag Fillers. 
Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York: Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 


Rope Transmissions. 
Pullers, Car Mov- 











S. GEORGE CO. ° 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Paper Flour and 
Feed 


SACKS 


When 8. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an every day duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained, 


It usually was, and he early began 
to enjoy a very prosperous and grow- 
ing business. 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
paper flour sacks on the market, are 
beg maintained. 


The output has increased from a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 
hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please, 


Numbered among our customers are 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR 
THE ASKING 



































Federal 
Revenue 


Act 


The service of our 
Income Tax Depart- 
mentis available 
to our friends. 




















HE National Bank of Commerce in New York 
is publishing the Federal Revenue Act in book 
form. Asa guide to taxpayers there have been 
added a complete index, side notes and tables 
illustrating typical cases involving large payments. 


Copies will be mailed the Bank’s customers 


as soon as printed. Applications from 
others will be filled in the order received. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in NewYork 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $50,000,000 




















BUY MORE = 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 


complete line 
of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: ‘ 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 











